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Art. 1—Lightfoot on the Epistle to the Philippians. 


St Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. Licutroor, D.D., Hulsean Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


N this volume on St Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, Dr 
Lightfoot has sustained the reputation he won by his 
former work on the Galatians, which placed him in the foremost 
rank of English Biblical scholars. His volumes have already, 
by common consent, taken their place beside the best exegetical 
works on the New Testament; and we name their author along 
with such writers as Alford and Ellicott, Westcott and Stanley. 
It is always a pleasure to recognise another scholar of rare 
ability devoting himself to what we may be pardoned for 
calling the most valuable department of theology. Division of 
labour, and the combined exertions of many labourers, are now, 
more than ever, necessary to the success of exegetical studies. 
Without such division and combination, the exhaustive fulness of 
treatment demanded by our times cannot possibly be reached. 
Dr Lightfoot does not suffer by comparison even with the illus- 
trious writers we have named, If his scholarship is not quite 
so minute as the Bishop of Gloucester’s,—and we miss the deeply 
devout and reverential tone which hallows the patient erudition 
of his admirable commentaries on Paul’s epistles,—in historic 
insight, and in the power of bringing illustration from remote 
and unexpected quarters, Lightfoot is his superior. To place 
Alford and Lightfoot together and compare them, is to do in- 
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justice to a writer to whom many owe their first introduction 
to exegetical study. With so wide a field before him, it was 
impossible for Alford to bestow upon a fraction of his work 
the same fulness of treatment which we have a right to 
expect from those who limit their labours to one or two 
epistles. It should not be forgotten also that Alford had not 
only the larger work to do, but that he was first in the field. 
To him belongs the honour of having been the first to render 
available to ordinary students the rich stores of exegetical 
thought and learning which lay buried in the tomes of the 
elder commentators, or scattered on the wide pages of modern 
German writers. It is something to be grateful for that he 
who accomplished this work for us, while he used the treasures 
of the Fatherland of scientific theology, had no sympathy with 
that sceptical mode of dealing with the holy Scriptures which 
at one time was so common in Germany. Had Alford’s work, 
indeed, been less thorough and less able than it is, he would 
have deserved our gratitude as the leader of a great reform in 
English exegetical study ; but although much has been done, 
and well done, since, nothing, so far as we know, covering the 
whole field, which can approach in ability and general useful- 
ness to the work of the now famous Dean of Canterbury. 
Lightfoot may with more justice be compared with Stanley 
than with Alford. Both Stanley and Lightfoot are eminently 
historical in their methods, and both have concentrated great 
powers of historical illustration upon a comparatively limited 
tield. When we come to compare the two, we find that 
although the power of graphic picturing, which lends such a 
charm to the pages of the accomplished Dean of Westminster, 
whether as commentator, historian, or biographer, cannot be 
claimed for Dr Lightfoot in the same degree, he is free from 
some of those blemishes which render the works of his dis- 
tinguished fellow-labourer less useful and less trusted than 
they would otherwise have been. There is nothing of that 
somewhat mischievous love of doubtful parallels, that careful 
and persevering avoidance of certain sides of spiritual truth, 
which prevent many from finding much enjoyment in the 
works of one of the most graceful writers of our time. If 
Stanley excels Lightfoot in style, there is no question that 
in accuracy, if not in extent of scholarship, the superiority lies 
with the Cambridge professor. The style of the book, too, is 
all that could be reasonably desired in a commentator—clear, 
elegant, and forcible; such a style as we have learned to look 
for from the English scholars. 

We have said that Dr Lightfoot is eminently an historical 
critic. What we mean by this, will be evident to any one who 
takes the book in his hand and examines it, It is a large 
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book, consisting of some three hundred -and fifty closely 
printed pages, and yet the epistle of the New Testament on 
which it is written covers only three or four pages of our 
English Bibles. Even in Dr Lightfoot’s book the text, along 
with all the explanatory notes, does not occupy more than sixty 

ages, leaving the greater part of the volume unaccounted for. 

his space is occupied by preliminary and supplementary 
essays and dissertations, which find a place beside the letter of 
St Paul to Philippi on the ground that they bring before us 
some portion of the life or thought of the times in which the 
letter was written. 

Many reflections are called up even by a cursory examina- 
tion of a volume like this. What would Pliny and Tacitus 
have thought had they been told that eighteen centuries later, 
amid the most cultivated circles of one of the great nations of 
Europe, the strongest motive which would induce learned men 
to scan and scrutinise the history and polity of their great 
Roman empire, would be the hope that by such scrutiny some 
additional rays of light might be shed upon the words of a 
wandering teacher of that sect of Judea which they knew so 
slightly, and knew only to despise. History, fruitful as it is in 
such examples, furnishes no second instance of so tremendous 
a reversal by posterity of the unanimous judgment of con- 
temporary wisdom and authority. Another reflection of a less 
general character is suggested by a volume of historical criti- 
cism written by a Cambridge professor and an orthodox Chris- 
tian. It was once supposed that historical criticism was destined 
to give the death-blow to Christian orthodoxy. In a work 
published some fifteen years ago, Dr Pusey tells us, that when 
he was in Géttengen in 1825, he had to answer the strange 
fancy handed down from Heyne, that it was the English 
bishops who had prevented the Wolfian theory about Homer 
being received with favour in England. The reason for their 
dislike of it was, as was alleged, that they feared the ulterior 
application of the same theory to the writings of Scripture. 
Dr Pusey adds, that however baseless the imagination of the 
Géttengen students regarding the power of the English bishops 
to control English thought, the reception of the Wolfian 
theory in England, would have been here as it was in Germany, 
a misfortune. Although apparently very harmless, it intro- 
duced two wrong principles. In the first place, it taught the 
disregard of traditional evidence; and in the second place, it 
gave currency to the theory that a minute verbal criticism could 
suffice to dissect works, which had descended as wholes, into 
various compound parts. We have no intention of defending 
the Wolfian theory. Still less are we disposed to vindicate either 
the methods or the spirit of that destructive school of criticism 
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once so powerful in Germany, and still by no means extinct, 
which gave birth to those multiform theories regarding the 
origin of the scriptural writings, which perplex the candid 
inquirer, and sadden the devout Christian in the mazes of 
German theology. It is a mistake, however, to represent as an 
evil thing historical criticism in its legitimate development. 
It was, on the contrary, a great necessity of modern thought, 
and was required to restore certainty to disturbed and doubt- 
ing spirits. When the Protestant Church set aside the legends 
of Rome, it affirmed the principle, that traditionary evidence is 
not in every case to be received. By doing so, it gave an im- 
pulse to that spirit of search and inquiry which was to give a 
character to the coming centuries. In all departments of 
human inquiry this spirit, sooner or later, made itself felt ; 
and after a time, the historians of classical antiquity, especially, 
were subjected to a most searching examination, which often 
ended much to the disadvantage of their character as trust- 
worthy witnesses. The Protestant Church could not, consist- 
ently with its own principles, object to the histories of 
Scripture being subjected to the same scrutiny which was 
being applied to other ancient writings ; but there was much in 
the temper of the times to render religious men averse to 
open the flood-gates to all the questions such inquiries would 
raise. For the fair ingenuous spirit of inquiry, conservative as 
well as liberal, which had distinguished the Reformation era, 
passed, in a later age, into a spirit of scepticism as uncandid as 
the credulity of the medizval church. A belief of any kind, 
if a century old, had scarcely a chance in the age of Aufklirung. 
Was it not the whole duty of modern men to unlearn the 
opinions of their forefathers? A state of mind more dangerous 
to the moral health of a people could scarcely be imagined. 
Uncertainty is never the mother of anything good or great. 
Heroes cannot fight, martyrs cannot die for a perhaps; and 
religion and patriotism will alike decay if indifference about 
the principles of religious belief or of national life become the 
prevailing tone. When, however, such a spirit embodies itself 
-in a tangible form, as it did in the eighteenth century, and 
offers reasons for its scepticism, the safe and fair way to meet 
it is, not by a deaf and dogged conservatism, but by a scrutiny 
as keen and searching as its own. Whether they intended it 
or not, they were the best friends of the truth, who, in an age 
of falling beliefs, inaugurated that school of searching historical 
and philological criticism which is often said to be the peculiar 
offspring of modern thought. It had become a necessity that 
a stern line of demarcation should be drawn between the 
dreams of fanaticism, or the fancies of the poet, and the sure 
region of history. It may be that many of those who first 
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ave themselves to this critical examination of the books of 
Redeten, and to researches into the times in which these books 
were written, did so with the expectation, and perhaps with the 
hope, that they would be enabled by such researches to rob the 
Scriptures of their sacredness by proving that they were simply 
the offspring of the spirit of the age in which they arose, and 
not more trustworthy as histories than Herodotus and Livy. 
If such was the aim of the leaders of modern historic criticism, 
never did men more signally fail in an evil enterprise. Thanks 
to the labours of this school, we now know intimately those 
times in which the writings of the New Testament originated. 
We can, as Dr Lightfoot has done in this volume, group 
around the figure of St Paul the emperors and statesmen who 
ruled, and the philosophers who taught, in the Roman world, 
at the time when the apostle was preaching the gospel of the 
grace of God, and writing his epistles to the saints. We can 
picture the outward aspect of the cities through which he 
travelled; we can describe their constitution and the social 
life of their inhabitants; how they traded, how they held 
holiday, and how they worshipped. Not only has every 
ancient history been ransacked for this purpose, information 
has been got from half obliterated inscriptions ; buried coins 
and medals have been brought to light, and made to tell their 
tale, till the distant scene has gained a completeness and ani- 
mation which may be regarded as almost as great a triumph of 
human skill and industry as the naturalist’s reconstruction of 
the forms of extinct species. The result of all this has been, not 
certainly to discredit the New Testament narratives, but to esta- 
blish their credibility and also to bring into clearer and more 
beautiful relief, the heavenly warmth and brightness of the 
new faith in contrast with the coldness and darkness of the 
antique world. It is a saying of an eminent German scholar, 
that our modern education consists in a great measure in the 
contrast between ourselves and classical antiquity. Perhaps 
we may add to this, that no part of the education of the 
Christian theologian is of more importance than that which 
acquaints him with the times in which the New Testament 
books were written, and brings him face to face with the early 
contrasts between Judaism, paganism, and Christianity. Per- 
haps such studies might sometimes tend to save us from those 
reproductions of paganism and false Judaism which make their 
appearance occasionally in Christian theology. 

No book of the New Testament affords a better occasion of 
bringing together the threads of sacred and profane history 
than the Epistle to the Philippians. It was written by St Paul 
during his first Roman captivity, whether before the epistles to 
the Ephesians, the Colossians, and Philemon, is uncertain, but it 
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is one of that group, and dates from the first captivity. The 
commentator must accordingly pay regard to the important fact 
that the apostle is now writing in the Roman metropolis. The 
apostle is now, not only on historic ground, he is amid historic 
personages, in closest contact with that great central authority, 
which was for centuries, to pagan and Christian, the highest 
type of earthly power and majesty. “The arrival of St Paul 
in the metropolis,” says Dr Lightfoot, “marks a new and im- 
portant epoch in the history of the Christian church.” Hitherto 
the imperial authority had rather been a defence that other- 
wise to the church. On more than one occasion, as Gibbon 
has remarked, the tribunal of the pagan magistrate proved an 
assured refuge to the preachers of the gospel against the fury 
of the synagogue. But by appealing to the imperial tribunal, 
St Paul challenged directly the attention of the central govern- 
ment to himself and to his cause, and it became the question 
what the empire had to say to the church. 


‘*‘It is probable,” says Dr Lightfoot, ‘ that the apostle foresaw the 
importance of his decision, when he transferred his cause to the 
tribunal of Cesar. There is a significance in his declaration at an 
earlier date, that he must see Rome. It had long been his ‘ earnest 
desire’ to visit the imperial city, and he had been strengthened in 
this purpose by a heavenly vision. To prepare the way for this visit, 
he had addressed to the Roman church a letter containing a more 
complete and systematic exposition of doctrine than he had ever com- 
mitted to writing before or after. And now, when the moment has 
arrived, the firm and undaunted resolution, with which, in defiance of 
policy, he makes his appeal, bears testimony to the strength of his 
conviction. ‘The sacred historian takes pains to emphasise this visit 
to Rome. He doubtless echoes the feeling of St Paul himself, when 
he closes his record with a notice of the apostle’s success in the 
metropolis, deeming this the fittest termination to his narrative, as the 
virtual and prospective realisation of our Lord’s promise placed in 
the forefront, that the apostles should be his witnesses ‘to the 
uttermost part of the earth.’ ” 


It was probably in the early spring of the year 61 that Paul 
reached Rome. The centurion under whose charge he had 
been, gave him up to the captain of the Pretorian Guards, 
who was at this time, in all probability, Burrus, one of the 
emperor's chief ministers. For “two whole years” the apostle 
was kept a prisoner in Rome waiting a summons to appear 
before the emperor. During the whole of this period, the 
prisoner was fastened bya “coupling chain” to a soldier, who was 
changed daily according to usage. He was permitted to dwell, as 
we are told, in his own hired house, although we are not to infer 
from this, that perfect freedom was allowed him in a choice of 
residence. He lived, as perhaps we may gather from the epistle 
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to the Philippians, “in the Pretorium,” an expression which 
has been rendered in our version “the palace,” and by which 
some would understand the imperial residence on the Palatine ; 
Dr Lightfoot, however, takes it to mean the Pretorian camp, 
or the imperial regiments. We also learn from the epistle to 
the Philippians, that during his residence in Rome, the apostle 
stood in close relation with “ Czsar’s household.” The apostle 
had thus, indeed, been brought to the head quarters of the 
world. The emperor who at this time wore the imperial 
purple, is well known to fame, nor will men forget Nero as 
long as Tacitus is read. At the time of St Paul's arrival in 
Rome, however, the emperor had not yet won the evil fame by 
which he has gone down to posterity. It is a remarkable fact, 
that with the exception of Augustus, no emperor ever received 
more sincere praise than Nero. His advent to power was 
hailed with joy by the Roman people ; and for years he enjoyed 
a genuine popularity with the Roman people. The best 
expectations were formed on his accession to power. His 
mother, it is true, was a woman of evil life and of evil reputa- 
tion ; but the education of the emperor had been conducted 
under the superintendence of one of the wisest and probably 
one of the best men of his time, L. Annzus Seneca. It was 
also said, that the young emperor had manifested the most 
gracious and kindly disposition. He had, at all events, in an 
unmistakeable manner, indicated a strong preference for the 
arts and elegancies of Hellenic civilisation. Gladiatorial shows 
he regarded with abhorrence, as exhibitions fit only for bar- 
barians. The lighter Greek amusements, music, dancing, 
chariot-racing, in these he delighted. The old Roman might 
mourn over such indications of foreign tastes, but the young 
Roman party rejoiced to see one holding their own sentiments 
on the throne of the Caesars. From one of this party, the 
poet Lucan, the early friend of Nero, although afterwards his 
victim, we possess some curious lines in which he prophesies 
that Rome is to be rewarded for all her agonies and conflicts, 
by the era which this great gift of the gods, their young em- 
peror, is to introduce. Such words, read in the light of what 
followed, have a truly tragic significance. Among the common 
people, Nero was specially popular. He mingled among them 
with that easy freedom which seldom fails to win golden 
opinions for royal personages. Stories were abroad too about 
the goodness of his heart; how he had wept to sign a death 
warrant, and how he had proposed to sweep away all those 
taxes which so troubled the faithful commons. To these causes 
of Nero’s early popularity, must be added the more substantial 
reason, that during at least the first five years of his reign, public 
affairs were so well administered by Seneca and Burrus, that 
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one of the most sagacious of hissuccessors spoke of the Quinquen- 
nium Neronis, as a model of imperial government. In view of 
all this, the question has sometimes been asked, How are we to 
explain the strange metamorphosis, and the startling contrast 
between the wisdom and clemency of his early rule, and the 
folly and ferocity amid which it closed? The conduct of Nero 
at different periods, has even been represented as a riddle in 
human character. There would be no reason for this, even were 
we to accept, as historically correct, the accounts which represent 
Nero as one of the most blameless and amiable of young men. 
As a matter of fact, one of the most cruel acts of his life, the 
murder of his young brother, was perpetrated in the beginning 
of his reign, and must have opened the eyes of some at least 
to the native cruelty of disposition which slept under his soft 
manners. The only wisdom which can be ascribed to him was, 
that of allowing wise men to govern while he amused himselt 
with frivolous and guilty pleasures, which the most distin- 
guished of his ministers is accused of having encouraged, in 
order to divert the mind of his dangerous pupil from public 
affairs. Had Nero been, however, all that his admirers describe 
him to have been, in the first years of his reign, the change 
which took place on his characteris not unprecedented. We look 
in vain for any trace of honesty or of moral principle in the 
young man, even as described by his admirers. His affecta- 
tion of Greek manners, his somewhat childish professions of 
mild and liberal views of government, do not seem to have any 
deeper origin than the desire of a vain youth to elicit admira- 
tion. And history has often proved that a character, whose 
leading motive is personal vanity, may very easily make the 
passage from sentimental liberalism and clemency to savage 
cruelty. Many of those who talked torrents of sentimental 
humanity at the beginning of the French Revolution, waded 
in blood ere its close. 

St Paul arrived in Rome six years after the accession of 
Nero. The five years, consequently, of which so much has been 
said, had expired, and during his residence there, the political 
horizon gradually darkened. Burrus died, the able upright 
soldier who had helped Seneca to keep matters straight. Seneca 
had soon to withdraw from a position which it would have been 
well for the good name of the philosopher had he never occu- 
pied. Paul chained to a soldier, living in the imperial resid- 
ence, or amid the imperial regiments, must have heard much 
of the emperor's doings, and have perceived the course affairs 
were taking. We look in vain, however, in his epistles of this 
period for any reference to the character and doings of the 
emperor, at whose bar he was soon to appear. In this respect, 
the epistles of St Paul present a contrast to the epistles of the 
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fathers of the later church, which are full of references to 
contemporary history. Dr Lightfoot explains St Paul’s silence 
by saying, that St Paul would not have ventured to risk his 
personal safety, or the cause which he advocated, by perilous 
allusions in letters which, from their nature, must be made 
public. He adds, however, and in this we believe lies the true 
explanation :— 


“Nor is it probable that he was under any temptation to allude to 
them. He did not breathe the atmosphere of political life ; he was 
absorbed in higher interests and anxieties. With the care of all the 
churches daily pressing upon him, with a deep sense of the para- 
mount importance of his personal mission, with a near and fervid 
anticipation of his own dissolution and union with Christ, if not of 
the great and final crisis when heaven and earth themselves shall pass 
away, it is not surprising that all minor events, all transitory interests, 
should be merged in those more engrossing thoughts. His life—so 
he himself writing from Rome describes the temper of the true 
believer—his life was hidden with Christ in God.” 


Critics have now almost unanimously agreed that St Paul’s 
first trial before the emperor ended in his acquittal ; and that 
he was let go from the tribunal of Nero, to preach the 
gospel again. We cannot fix the exact date of this trial and 
acquittal, although we can say with considerable certainty that 
he was released before the year 64, as an event happened in 
that year which would have made the destruction of a Chris- 
tian prisoner certain. Paul before Nero, the best man and 
the worst of the age face to face as prisoner and judge, is one 
of those scenes on which the imagination lingers fondly, and 
we almost regret the sober silence of Scripture. We are 
only able to infer the fact, that the trial ended in the acquittal 
of the prisoner. Had the apostle an opportunity, as before 
Felix and Festus, of making known to his imperial judge the 
principles of the faith of which he was the missionary? If so, 
had this interview anything to do with the events which fol- 
lowed in the year 64? All such questions must be left to 
conjecture. 

St Paul’s appearance before Nero, although it ended ina 
temporary acquittal, was, however, the beginning of a fierce 
and sanguinary struggle which lasted through three centuries. 
On the one hand, the empire powerful, stern, bloody ; on the 
other hand, the church weak, patient, suffering. Yet the issue, 
the destruction of the old empire, and the establishment of the 
faith of the apostles. From this appearance of Paul before 
Nero, it may be remarked, date the beginnings of those rela- 
tions between the empire and the church, which in their vary- 
ing phases, fill so many pages of the history of Europe. 
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Although the first trial of St Paul before the emperor ended 
in his temporary release, such was the spirit of the Roman 
empire, that when it became fully aware of the nature and 
objects of the Christian church, there could not fail to come 
collision between them. Modern apologetical writers have 
made us familiar with the thought, that the heathen as well as 
the Jewish world was prepared by the providence of God for 
the advent of the Redeemer. The philosophy of Greece, the 
conquests of Alexander, and the empire of Rome, did all 
answer a purpose in making ready for the coming of the Lord. 
It is a real gain to religion, as well as to history, this recogni- 
tion of a preparation on God’s part among the nations, for 
“the fulness of time.” We must not, however, forget the 
other side of the picture illustrative of human freedom, as the 
former illustrates God’s predestination. The spirit of the 
world at this time, and especially of the great ruling empire, 
notwithstanding these preparations, was fixedly opposed to the 
new faith, as the persecutions of the next three centuries 
abundantly prove. In almost every class in the empire, there 
existed elements which gave promise of this opposition. The 
old Roman, whose sympathy was all with the past, loved the 
old national religion, because it was Roman. Foreign innova- 
tions of all kind were an abhorrence to him. The sceptical 
academician smiled with bitter scorn at men who spoke with 
certainty of matters which the wisest of his school had pro- 
nounced unknowable. The devotees of those licentious reli- 
gious rites, which, amid the decay of the national religion, had 
been introduced from the east, could not but dislike the purity 
of the gospel ; and the Hellenising party of whom we have 
spoken, the preachers of a gospel of culture and humanity, 
were, as is usually the case, quite as much opposed to the gospel 
of Christ,as men of rougher manners and less pretentious benevo- 
lence. Of the Stoic, we shall say something later. The general 
condition of Roman society at this time, was such as wealth 
and empire seldom fail to bring in their train. The common 
. people had become an abandoned mob, whom the government 
had to feed and to keep in good humour by amusements. 
The upper classes were luxurious, ostentatious, and covetous, 
and had lost all the old virtues, the courage and the honour, 
which at one time had adorned the character of a Roman 
noble, although in pride and cruelty they did not come behind 
their ancestors. Against so many strongholds of evil, nothing 
could have prevailed except supernatural grace, and that love 
and faithfulness, équally supernatural, which the first con- 
fessors brought to their high task. 

The latent elements of opposition to the faith which existed 
in Rome, were first called into activity in the year 64. In the 
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month of July of that year, a terrible conflagration broke out 
in Rome. Of the fourteen regions into which Rome was 
divided, only four altogether escaped the ravages of the flames ; 
three were completely destroyed ; while seven others were in- 
jured more or less severely. It was a fearful calamity. Mag- 
nificent public buildings, private mansions of scarcely inferior 
magnificence, with their priceless treasures of statuary and 
gold ornaments, all perished in the flames. But severe as such 
losses were, they did not threaten consequences so serious to 
the government as the destruction of the wooden cabins in 
which the Roman multitude lived. The people were rendered 
houseless, and in their misery began to complain, and to charge 
the emperor, of whose reckless cruelty of disposition they were 
now fully aware, of being the author of the calamity. The 
report was circulated, that he had watched the conflagration 
from the tower of his Mecenatian villa, and chanted the sack 
of Troy to his own lyre, and that it was by his orders that the 
city had been fired, as he wished to rebuild it more magnifi- 
cently, and to dignify the new Rome with his own name. The 
consequences of such reports among an excited and houseless 
people might have been very dangerous to the emperor. It 
was presently met by a counter report. The Christians, it was 
said, had fired the city ; and the Government shewed its belief 
of this rumour by arresting great numbers of those who were 
suspected to belong to that sect. They were tried, Tacitus says, 
and convicted, not so much on the charge of burning, as for 
their general hatred to mankind. It has been ingeniously 
conjectured by a modern historian, that some expressions of 
the Christians regarding the destruction of the world by fire, 
may have been cited in order to lend probability to the accusa- 
tion against them. Our Saviour’s words regarding the temple 
were in a somewhat similar manner used against him, It 
must be remembered, however, this is a modern conjecture, 
and is not to be found in any ancient writer. They were exe- 
cuted amid circumstances of great cruelty and ostentation, 
probably for the purpose of amusing the populace. In the 
gardens of the emperor, he dignifying the spectacle by his pre- 
sence, “they were wrapped in skins to be torn in pieces 
by dogs, or crucified, and then set on fire to serve as torches by 
night.” Tacitus adds, and the remark is to be noted: “The 
populace, however, turned with their usual levity to compassion 
for the sufferers, justly odious though they were held to be ; for 
they felt that it was not for their actual guilt, nor the common 
weal, that they were punished, but to glut the ferocity of a 
single tyrant.” 

This remarkable narrative, which for centuries was received 
without question by the church as a portion of that solemn and 
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touching heritage which history has handed down to it, has 
been questioned in modern times, like most other beliefs. 
Gibbon first pointed out the difficulties which seemed to him 
to be connected with it, and said, that “the obscurity, as well 
as the innocency of the Christians, should have shielded them 
from Nero’s indignation, and even from his notice.” The 
difficulty is this : with the exception of the narrative of Tacitus, 
which we have quoted, and a corresponding notice by Suetonius, 
We possess no contemporary notice of the Christians. They 
are neither mentioned by Lucan, nor by the elder Pliny, 
though both these writers notice the manners of the Jews. 
Persius takes no notice of them, nor does Seneca, numerous as 
are the sects whose opinions he reports. And even in the next 
generation, Juvenal and Martial are silent regarding them. 
How, then, are we to account for the sudden notoriety of the 
Christians, for a charge being fixed upon a sect of whose exist- 
ence Rome seems scarcely to have been aware? If, again, we 
accept the fact of their persecution, how account for the total 
oblivion into which they immediately fell, although they had 
thus been publicly arraigned before the city as the authors of 
the most tremendous catastrophe which had happened within 
the memory of living men? Had the Jews been the accused 
parties, that would have been much easier to understand. The 
Jews were well known in Rome—known, too, for their turbu- 
lence and their disaffection to the imperial authority ; and Dr 
Merivale, following in the train of Gibbon, suggests, that sus- 
picion falling on the Jews, they, who were well acquainted with 
the Christians, may have endeavoured to divert attention from 
themselves, by accusing the Christians as the authors of the 
calamity. 


“If I felt,” writes Dr Lightfoot, ‘‘ the diffieulty which this sugges- 
tion is intended to remove, I should be disposed to accept the solu- 
tion. But I do not feel justified in setting aside the authority of 
both Tacitus and Suetonius in a case like this, where the incident 
recorded must have happened in their own lifetime; an incident, 
moreover, not transacted within the recesses of the palace, or by a 
‘few accomplices sworn to secrecy, but open and notorious, affecting 
the lives of many, and gratifying the fanatical fury of a whole 
populace.” 


To set aside the testimony of two such historians as Tacitus 
and Suetonius, to make way for a conjecture entirely modern, 
and of which we find no trace in any ancient writer, is clearly 
a mode of dealing with history which we cannot recognise. In 
answer to the objection, that if we accept this narrative, we 
must attribute to the Christians in these years an exceptional 
importance, such as they neither had before nor until long 
after, we reply, that it 1s very probable we ought to do so. 
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Paul, the most earnest and successful missionary of the cross 
had, for “two whole years” previously, been labouring in 
a prominent position somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
imperial power. He writes himself of the result of these 
labours : “ My bonds in Christ are manifest in all the palace, 
and in all other places.” The following extract from Dr Light- 
foot, explaining the form such a panic would assume, helps to 
remove any remaining difficulty :— 


‘“‘TIt is in the very nature of a panic,” says Dr Lightfoot again, 
‘‘that it should take alarm at some vague peril, of which it cannot 
estimate the character or dimensions. The first discovery of this 
strange community would be the most terrible shock to Roman feel- 
ing. How wide might not be its ramifications, how numerous its 
adherents? Once before, in times past, Roman society had been 
appalled by a similar revelation. At this crisis, men would call to 
mind how their forefathers had stood aghast at the horrors of the 
Bacchanalian conspiracy ; how the canker, still unsuspected, was 
gnawing at the heart of public morality, and the foundations of 
society were well nigh sapped when the discovery was accidentally 
made ; so that only the promptest and most rigorous measures had 
saved the State. And was not this a conspiracy of the same kind ? 
These Christians were certainly atheists, for they rejected all the gods 
alike ; they were traitors also, for they swore allegiance to another 
king besides Cwsar. But there were mysterious whispers of darker 
horrors than these; hideous orgies, which rivalled the loathsome 
banquets of Thyestes, shameless and nameless profligacies, which re- 
called the tragedy of the house of Laius.” 


As to the question of the sudden disappearance of the 
Christians from the stage, the utter neglect into which they 
fell, after being so prominently before the public mind, this 
may be at least partially explained from the last words in 
the narrative of Tacitus, in which he says the multitude, with 
their usual levity, began to pity the persecuted Christians. 
The effects of the cruelties practised against them, and borne, 
as we may believe, with all Christian meekness, may have been 
such as to convince the Romans that they were a most harmless 
people, and the victims of an unjust persecution. And the 
recollection of this may have for some time after afforded 
a sort of protection to the Christians. Those, however, who 
have observed religious movements in modern times, have 
observed how, for a short period, they become every one’s talk, 
excite fierce opposition, and even persecution, and then, 
although still going on in a quieter form, sink into oblivion as 
far as the public is concerned, those, we say, who have observed 
the course of such movements with attention in modern times, 
will find little difficulty with the fact that Rome soon forgot 
the Christians. 
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One of the most interesting portions of Dr Lightfoot’s book, 
is the closing essay on “ St Paul and Seneca.” There are many 
reasons why these two names should be placed together. They 
were contemporaries, born probably about the same time ; and 
when the apostle was brought to Rome an imperial prisoner, 
Seneca was Nero’s minister and chief adviser. The apostle had 
already in Corinth stood upon the judgment-seat of Seneca’s 
brother Gallio, and it is just possible that the philosopher 
was present when St Paul was brought before the emperor. 
So much for the points of outward connection between the 
distinguished contemporaries. It has been said, however, and 
with considerable shew of reason, that they were related to one 
another by the more important ties of spiritual relationship. 
Seneca was not only an imperial minister, he was the most 
distinguished living representative of the Stoical philosophy, a 
philosophy which has been thought in its doctrines so nearly 
to resemble Christianity, that Jerome said of it, “ The Stoical 
dogmas in very many points coincide with our own.” Of all 
Stoical writers, Seneca is supposed to have approached nearest 
to the apostles. How near this approach has sometimes been 
deemed, may be gathered from the facts, that on one occasion 
Tertullian, no lover generally of the heathen sages, speaks of 
Seneca as “often our own,” and Jerome calls him broadly, 
“our own Seneca.” Curiously enough, too, in an ecclesiastical 
council held at Tours in the year 567, his authority is quoted 
on a matter of doctrine, with a deference generally accorded 
only to the fathers of the church. Some of the coincidences 
between the sayings of Stoical writers and passages’ in the 
New Testament are unquestionably striking, and when we 
add, what Dr Lightfoot insists upon, that Stoicism came from 
the east, that most of its great teachers were not only of eastern 
but of Shemitic origin, and that its history presents a sort of 
rough parallel to the history of the Christian church, it is 
evident that the question of their relations, becomes interest- 
ing to the historian of opinion, no less than to the Christian 
apologist. One general affinity between Christianity and 
Stoicism is very noticeable, the moral earnestness by which 
both are characterised. The earlier Greek philosophers had 
been mainly speculative thinkers, rejoicing in speculation for 
its own sake, the Stoical teachers again were mainly moralists, 
and no speculation was of any importance in their eyes, if it 
did not yield ethical fruit, to borrow an image from one of 
their own teachers, under which philosophy is represented as a 
field in which physics are the trees, ethics the fruits for which 
the trees exist, and logic the wall or fence which protects the 
enclosure. As a consequence of this moral earnestness, the 
duty of self-examination is much insisted upon by the Stoical 
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teachers: “ As far as thou canst,” says Seneca, “‘ accuse thyself 
by thyself; discharge the office, first of a prosecutor, then of a 
judge, lastly of an intercessor...... hen the light is 
removed out of sight, and my wife, who is by this time aware 
of my practice, is now silent, I pass the whole of my day under 
examination, and I review my deeds and words. I hide 
nothing from myself, I pass over nothing.” The following 
extracts selected by Dr Lightfoot will shew how near, even in 
expression, the language of the imperial minister sometimes 
approaches that of the New Testament :— 


‘The mind unless it is pure and holy comprehends not God.” 
Matt. v. 8. 

«« A man is a robber even before he stains his hands; for he is 
already armed to slay, and has the desire to spoil and to kill. The 
deed will not be upright unless the will be upright.” Matt. v. 21. 

‘¢ What will the wise man do when he is buffeted ? He will do as 
Cato did when he was smitten on the mouth. He did not burst into 
@ passion, did not avenge himself, did not even forgive it, but denied 
its having been done.’’ Matt. v. 39. 

‘I will be agreeable to friends, gentle and yielding to enemies. 
Give aid even to enemies.” Matt. v. 44. 

‘«¢ Do you mark the pimples of others, being covered with countless 
ulcers? This is as if a man should mock at the moles or warts on 
the most beautiful persons, when he himself is devoured by a fierce 
seab.”” Matt. vii. 3. 

‘* Good things cannot spring of evil; . . . . good does not grow of 
evil, any more than a fig of an olive tree. The fruits correspond to 
the seed.” Matt. vii. 26. 


The following with regard specially to the writings of St 
Paul :— 


“To obey God is liberty.” 2 Cor. iii. 12. 

« This is salutary ; not to associate with those unlike ourselves 
and having different desires."’ 2 Cor. vi. 14. 

‘‘ That gift is far more welcome which is given with a ready than 
that which is given with a full hand.” 2 Cor. ix. 7. 

‘‘Temples are not built by God of stones piled on high; he 
must be consecrated in the heart of each man.” Acts xvii. 24. 

‘‘God has a fatherly mind towards good men, and loves them 
stoutly ; and, saith he, Let them be harassed with toils, with pains, 
with losses, that they may gather true strength.” ‘ Those therefore 
whom God approves, whom he loves them he hardens, he chastises, 
he disciplines.” Heb. xii. 6. 


Some of the coincidences between the philosopher and the 
apostle are more verbal than real, and they may be explained 
on the principle that the latter, finding the ethical language 
of the Stoics floating about in the speech of the world at that 
time, adopted it, and put it to his own higher uses, The 
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advance, however, in ethical earnestness and insight, visible 
in the Stoics, and especially in Seneca, as compared with 
earlier thinkers, suggests the idea that, possibly, Seneca 
might have learned something of the apostolic faith. The 
early church maintained that he had, and so early as the time 
of Jerome a correspondence between “Seneca and Paul” was 
in general circulation. The letters have come down to our 
time. They are stupid, clumsy forgeries, and are only inter- 
esting as an indication that, at the time they were written, it 
was felt necessary to offer some explanation of the resemblances 
in the teaching of Seneca and the apostle. The usual explana- 
tion given by Christian antiquity of all the light and wisdom 
of the heathen sages, was that suggested by this correspondence, 
viz., that it had been gathered or stolen from Moses or from 
the apostles. Such explanations are now, for the most part, 
and probably rightly, rejected. Dr Lightfoot thinks, however, 
that this reactionary spirit may perhaps proceed too far. After 
a careful discussion of the whole subject, he comes to the 
conclusion, that it is not impossible, or even improbable, that 
Seneca may have been acquainted with the gospel in some 
rudimentary form, although it is unlikely that he could have 
seen any Christian writings. The Christian church had many 
converts in Rome ere his death, especially among the lower 
classes. Some of these were within the palace walls. If 
Seneca did, as he says he did,—dine with his own slaves, and 
engage them in familiar conversation,—in this way he might 
have easily picked up a superficial knowledge of the gospel. 
Even without the aid of this supposition, such resemblances 
as are to be traced in the writings of St Paul and Seneca, 
need occasion no uneasiness to the Christian apologist. Ina 
striking passage, for which we shall make room afterwards, 
Dr Lightfoot remarks on the strange fact, that Gibbon, when 
enumerating the forces to which the dissemination and pre- 
dominance of Christianity were due, omits all mention of 
Christ. The historian of the “ Decline and Fall” is not, how- 
ever, in this matter, a solitary offender. Christian divines 
have sometimes spoken of Christianity as if it were little, if 
anything more, than a revelation of a purer law of duty than 
mankind had hitherto enjoyed, and they have laid the burden 
of apologetic proof on the pure morality of the gospel. To 
such apologists, parallels to Christian morality, whether from 
Plato, Seneca, Confucius, or the Rabbinical schoolmen, have 
always been a painful surprise. Cardinal Bellarmin is reported 
to have said, that he disliked Plato, because he was so like 
Christ ; and some protestant divines have very cordially sym- 
pathised, although they have never so plainly expressed it, 
with the feeling of the astute Romish controversialist. It is 
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utterly a mistake, however, to indulge in the fear which 
prompts such feelings. We may, without any danger, admit a 
resemblance between the moral teaching of the gospel and 
that of pagan moralists. God never left himself without two 
witnesses in the world,—the one, external nature; the other, 
the conscience of man. Of this latter, the high moral sayings 
of the pagan sages is an evidence; nor need we be surprised 
that, as the advent drew near, and in the wilderness of Judea 
the voice of the Baptist summoned the Jews to repentance, 
those who spoke to the conscience of the heathen world should 
speak in clearer words, and with a deeper emphasis than 
heretofore. Admitting all this, the chasm between Stoicism 
and Christianity remains a wide gulf still. Amid the general 
degradation of the world, Stoicism, with its high morality and 
wise counsels, has about it a certain melancholy nobleness. 
But despair is written upon every feature. The offspring of 
despair, it led to despair. Self-murder was so common among 
Stoics, as to become a sort of badge of the sect. The vast 
blank in the Stoical system was the want of belief in a 
personal God. Their system was essentially pantheistic. God 
and nature were one. The Stoic knew of no all-wise One, not 
to speak of a heavenly Father, on whom the soul, wearied with 
the folly of the world, could repose. A noble moral ideal, 
without a goal and without a motive, suicide seemed its 
natural end. While the nobler of the Stoics thus took refuge 
in self-destruction, another class contented themselves with 
preaching and admiring stoical morality, and stoical self- 
denial, without making great efforts to put them into practice. 
To this class, we fear, we must reckon Seneca. We have no 
desire to speak harshly of Seneca, a man of genius, and by no 
means destitute of amiable qualities. But if the systems 
which St Paul and Seneca represented are to be brought into 
comparison, it is but fair to ask the question, What was the 
relative moral influence of the two systems on those who most 
completely submitted themselves to their sway? St Paul and 
Seneca are the two most eminent representatives of their 
respective systems in the age in which they lived. We shall 
give the character of Seneca in the words of a friendly and 
admiring critic :— 


‘And now let us take some notice,” says Sir Alexander Grant, 
‘‘ of the character and the thought of Seneca,—a man who has been 
most differently estimated, according to the temperament of his judges, 
and according as he has been taken at his best, or his worst. Probably 
we may admit almost all the accusations against him, and yet end 
without judging him too hardly. When just rising into success, 
Seneca was banished by Claudius, on an obscure charge preferred by 
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Messalina. From Corsica, his place of banishment, he addressed 
what was called a ‘Consolation’ to Polybius, the freedman of the 
emperor, on the death of his brother. Seneca’s object in this 
* Consolation’ was to effect his own recall, and the means he used 
were the most fulsome and cringing terms of flattery towards Claudius. 
His mean adulation quite failed in obtaining his pardon, and he was 
only recalled after eight years’ exile, through the influence of 
Agrippina, who made him tutor to her son Domitius, the future 
Emperor Nero. In the museum at Naples one sees frescoes brought 
from Pompeii, which represent a butterfly acting as charioteer to a 
dragon. These designs were meant to caricature the relationship of 
Seneca to his pupil Nero. No doubt he was drawn violently, and 
without the power of resistance, through much that was unseemly, by 
his impetuous charge. No doubt he tried, with the help of Burrus, to 
keep the reins straight. But he was obliged to connive, and even 
assist, at things which made people say, with natural surprise, ‘ This 
is a strange part for a Stoic to play!’ The poor painted butterfiy 
behind the dragon could not choose which part he should play. 
Other things that have been complained of in Seneca are, his violent 
reaction of spite against Claudius, shewn in the satire which he wrote 
upon his death ; his reputed avarice, and the enormous fortune which, 
in a short time, he actually amassed under Nero; certain scandalous 
intrigues, with regard to which there is not evidence enough to enable 
us to say whether Seneca was guilty of them or not; and, lastly, his 
possible complicity in the murder of Agrippina. Seneca was no 
Roman, but a Spaniard, and we can fancy how the milk of his flattery 
towards Claudius turned sour during his eight years’ exile, and how 
deep resentment settled in his heart. With regard to his accumulating 
wealth, when it was in his power,to do so, we may perhaps explain it 
to ourselves, by remembering that many ecclesiastics, professing a 
still more unworldly creed than Stoicism, have done the same. With 
regard to his privity to the death of Agrippina, all that can be said 
is, that Seneca was, towards the end of his career, so thoroughly 
scared by Nero, that all power of independent action was taken from 
him. Physically timid and gentle by nature, Seneca was not born to 
play a consistent and unyielding part. Considering his hideous 
position, we may well condone his offences. If we study his writings, 
and especially his letters, we shall see that he possessed one essentially 
stoical characteristic, namely, the intense desire for advance and im- 
provement. The picture of the inner life of Seneca, bis efforts after 
self-discipline, his untiring asceticism, his enthusiasm for all that he 
esteems holy and of good report,—this picture, marred as it is by 
pedantry, and rhetoric, and vain self-conceit,—yet stands out in noble 
contrast to the swinishness of the Campanian villas, and is, in its 
complex entirety, very sad and affecting.”’* 


If such be the most favourable representation which can be 


given of the character and life of Seneca, even by friendly 
critics, it is obviously not necessary to institute an elaborate 





* «The Ethics of Aristotle.” By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. P, 283, vol. i. 
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comparison between such a man, and the most fearless and 
faithful of men. If Stoicism could do so little for a man like 
Seneca, who was open to all those lighter and nobler influences 
by which the characters of cultivated men are affected, we need 
feel no surprise that, as regards the multitude, it was altogether 
powerless. The phantom-like form and icy touch of Stoicism 
could only repel the masses who crouched in the wooden cabins, 
and yelled and shouted in the arenas and theatres of Rome. 
A warmer, as well as a firmer, touch was needed to awaken 
the deadened moral sensibilities of mankind at large. What- 
ever illumination the stars of pagan wisdom may have given 
to a few, they never could have been the light of the world. 
On this point, Dr Lightfoot writes admirably :— 


‘No mere abstract philosophy has influenced, or can influence, 
permanently large masses of men. A Bible and a church—a sacred 
record and a religious community—are primary conditions of exten- 
sive and abiding success. An isolated spirit here and there may 
have dispensed with such aids ; but, as a social power, as a continuous 
agency, mere doctrine, however imposing, will, for the most part, be 
ineffective without such a support : so far we have been speaking of 
conditions of success which were wanting, indeed, to Stoicism, but 
which, nevertheless, were not peculiar to Christianity. All creeds 
which have secured any wide and lasting allegiance, have had their 
sacred books and their religious organisation. But our Lord’s lan- 
guage, of which Seneca’s image is a partial, though unconscious echo, 
points to the one distinguishing feature of Christianity. It is nota 
record, not a community, but a person, whence the sap spreads to the 
branches, and ripens into rich clusters. I have already alluded to 
Gibbon’s account of the causes which combined to promote the 
spread ofthe church. It will seem strange to any one who has at all 
felt the spirit of the gospel, that a writer, enumerating the forces to 
which the dissemination and predominance of Christianity were due, 
should omit all mention of Christ. One might have thought it im- 
possible to study with common attention the records of the apostles 
and martyrs of the first ages, or of the saints and heroes of the later 
church, without seeing that the consciousness of personal union with 
Him, the belief in his abiding presence, was the mainspring of their 
actions, and the fountain of all their strength. This is not a pre- 
conceived theory of what should have happened, but a bare statement 
of what stands recorded on the pages of history. In all ages, and 
under all circumstances, the Christian life has ever radiated from this 
central fire. Whether we take St Peter or St Paul, St Francis of 
Assisi, or John Wesley, whether Athanasius or Augustine, Anselm or 
Luther, whether Boniface or Francis Xavier, here has been the im- 
pulse of their activity, and the secret of their moral power. Their 
lives have illustrated the parable of the vine and the branches.” 


We cannot pass over in silence the very able and candid 
dissertation on the Christian ministry which is included in the 
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present volume. There was no very obvious necessity for dis- 
cussing such a subject in a Commentary on the Philippians. 
This Dr Lightfoot allows, and says, he has placed the disserta- 
tion in this volume in order to relieve some of the following 
volumes on Epistles, which will require more elucidation than 
the Epistle to the Philippians. Dr Lightfoot has, as was to be 
expected, no sympathy with sacerdotal claims. The universal 
priesthood of believers is to him one of the greatest truths of 
Christianity, a truth which has not only promoted the moral 
and spiritual growth of the individual believer, but has likewise, 
by teaching the religious equality of all men, worked untold 
blessings in political institutions and in social life. “For commu- 
nicating instruction,” he writes, “and for preserving public order, 
for conducting religious worship, and for dispensing social chari- 
ties, it became necessary to appoint special officers. But the 
priestly functions and privileges of the Christian people are 
never regarded as transferred or even delegated to these officers, 
They are called stewards or messengers of God, servants or 
ministers of the church, and the like; but the sacerdotal title 
is never once conferred on them. The only priests under the 
gospel, designated as such in the New Testament, are the 
saints, the members of the Christian brotherhood.” 

Dr Lightfoot, as a matter of course, admits that at first 
presbyter and bishop were two names for the same office, and 
that, even at the close of the apostolic age, the traces of the 
episcopate, properly so called, were few and indistinct. There 
follows a good account of Rothe’s ingenious theory of the origin of 
episcopacy. According to Rothe,as late as the year 70 no distinct 
traces of episcopal government had as yet appeared in Gentile 
Christendom ; but early in the second century it was firmly 
and widely established. It had arisen, he says, in this way: 
The great apostles—St Peter, St Paul, and St James—had. 
been carried away by death ; the church was distracted by dis- 
sensions between Jewish and Gentile brethren, and threatened 
by Gnostic heresy. “Out of this need the Catholic Church 
arose.” The remaining apostles, St John especially, organised, 
for the church, a new constitution. Dr Lightfoot adopts 
a theory very like, if not altogether identical with that 
of the distinguished German Presbyterian. Episcopacy, he 
maintains, was created by the needs of the times, and arose 
“in the mysterious period which comprises the last thirty 
years of the first century, and on which history is almost 
wholly silent.” We shall not follow the long catena of testi- 
monies by which Dr Lightfoot endeavours to offer historical 
proof for this statement. He admits, however, that in these 
days bishops did not hold the same position of supremacy which 
was, and is, occupied by their later representatives. We must 
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demur, however, to his conclusion, that the institution of the 
episcopate “cannot, without violence to historical testimony, 
be dissevered from the name of St John.” We may conjecture 
that St John, if living, knew something of the beginnings of 
the changes which were making themselves visible ; we may 
conjecture that he approved of them, or we may conjecture 
that he viewed them with disapproval and displeasure. To 
call, however, such conjectures « estorical,” is unlike a writer 
usually so candid as Dr Lightfoot. It may be fairly argued 
that the church had a right to establish such an office as the 
episcopate, if the times demanded it; but to claim apostolic 
authority for it, because it is possible that one or two of the 
apostles were living in extreme old age when its first faint 
beginnings were made, is a plea which will scarcely bear argu- 
ment.* 

We have said nothing of the notes to the epistle. It is less 
necessary, as most who are interested in the subject will study 
them carefully for themselves. They are eminently deserving 
of such study. Especially are they valuable for the manner in 
which the author illustrates the contrasts and connections of 
pagan and Christian thought, in the history of words and 
phrases. We cannot conclude without expressing a hope that, 
before a very distant date, we may have another instalment of 
the series of which this volume forms a part. Different 
sections of the church are drawn closer to each other by such 
contributions to the better understanding of their common 
heritage. Books like those of Dr Lightfoot do not create the 
immediate sensation which is caused by those which abound in 
startling paradox, or by those other works in which ingenuity 
and imagination are employed to distort into fantastic forms 
the characters and lineaments of the ancient faith. The 
popularity of such books, however, is as passing as it is some- 
times startling. But a real contribution to a better under- 
standing of the Bible endures, because it has connected itself 
with that which is enduring. And he who has helped his 
fellow-men to understand even one page of the Bible better, 
gives a new power and brightness to those truths which are the 
light and life of a world, which, except where they shine, is 





* Passages from the fathers may, it is true, be cited shewing that St John 
had to do with the appointment of bishops. Clement of Alexandria says, 
that St John went about from city to city, ‘‘in some places to establish 
bishops, in others to consolidate whole churches, in others again to appoint 
to the clerical office one of those who had been signified by the Spirit.” And 
again, Tertullian writing of Asia Minor says, ‘‘The seq of bishop 
traced back to its origin will be found to rest on the authority of John.” 
There is no indication, however, in these passages that St John appointed 
chief pastors or bishops in the modern sense of the word. 
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still the same world as when the old emperors lived evil lives 
in it, and the pagan sages lost themselves in dim speculations. 
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mn : ae Great Albeonian Divine, renouned in many nations 
for rare skill in Salem’s and Athen’s tongues and 
familiar acquaintance with all Rabbinical Learning.” 

These laudatory words form part of the title page of a bulky 
folio volume of Hugh Broughton’s works, collected and edited 
by Dr Jokn Lightfoot, some fifty years after the author's death. 
But notwithstanding the reverend admiration of the learned 
editor, himself a man eminently qualified rightly to appreciate 
the real merits of his author, we suspect that the number of 
those whom a laudable curiosity may have prompted to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the “Great Albeonian Divine,’ 
through any of his own writings, is very limited. In a brief 
conversation with the late gifted Dr James Hamilton, not 
many months before his last illness, we remember the agree- 
able surprise with which he heard an incidental reference to 
the name of Broughton; remarking, with his usual benignant 
smile, “Ah, H. Broughton! Well, it’s a long time since I 
heard any one mention his name before.” But it did not 
require many words to convince us, that to his own rare know- 
— of books and authors he had added that of Broughton 
also. 

The almost total neglect into which the writings of this 
remarkable man have now fallen, is not altogether explained 
by the peculiarity of their style and diction, which the lapse 
of time has rendered unfamiliar to the taste of modern readers. 
The relative importance of some of the questions hotly debated 
in his day, has considerably changed, theologians are now more 
generally agreed on others of them, and this gradual change of 
opinions and circumstances has comparatively divested. of 
interest many of the subjects on which he expended enormous 
erudition. But what undoubtedly constitutes the most serious 
defects of his writings, and, in some instances, gives them a 
tinge of repulsiveness, is the excessive predominance of the con- 
troversial element. The author appears at times as if he were 
inspired with the genius of contention, while the violence of 
his language towards his opponents sometimes sharply touches 
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the borders of rudeness and scurrility. In this, however, 
Broughton was not singular. It was rather a peculiarity of 
his age, and one which he, with more than ordinary intensity 
rhaps, shared with some of the most considerable writers of 
Lis own time, and with not a few even of later times. And in 
his case, moreover, the plea of bitter provocation may not un- 
reasonably be allowed to extenuate, if it does not altogether 
excuse, the offence. A writer who ventured, in those days, 
into the arena of theological discussion, incurred no ordinary 
peril if his opinions perceptibly diverged from those which had 
been stamped with dticial authority at Lambeth. And while 
his arguments were liable to be refuted by imprisonment, by 
the pillory, or the stake, he may very well be excused, even if he 
shews himself somewhat negligent of dressing them out in the 
attractive ornaments of polite writing. 

Regarded from a literary point of view, Broughton’s writings 
must, on the whole, be pronounced a sorry performance. 
Never feeble or dull, yet often prolix and sometimes obscure, 
they combine a rude energy of expression and force of language 
with a surprising deficiency of literary taste and innocence of 
almost all the graces of style. But with all their ruggedness 
and occasional obscurity, the diligent student will find in them 
a store of rare information, of ingenious remark, and of learned 
criticism, The following words of Dr Lightfoot were scarcely 
open to the charge of exaggeration at the time they were 
penned, when he says, “In his writings the student will find 
these two things: first, as much light given on Scripture, espe- 
cially in the difficultest things thereof, as is to be found in any 
one author whatsoever ; and, secondly, a winning and enticing 
enforcement to read the Scriptures with a seriousness and 
searching more than ordinary.” 

A considerable portion of Broughton’s works lies entombed 
in manuscripts, preserved in the British Museum; but owin 
to the crabbed and obsolete style of the handwriting, it woul 
not be an easy task to decipher them. It is not, however, a 
review of Broughton’s works, nor a critical estimate of any of 
them, that is intended in the following pages, but to present the 
reader with a brief and simple sketch of a life of extraordinary 
activity and varied interest. 

Hugh Broughton was born at Oldbury in Salop in 1549, 
and, though poor, came of an old and worthy lineage. His 
aptitude for learning and rapid progress at school, gave early 
indications of his future fame as a scholar. Bernard Gilpin, 
the “Apostle of the North,” having made his acquaintance 
while a boy at school, is credited with interesting himself in 
his progress, and helping him to the University of Cambridge. 
Here his industry and successful application to study gained 
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for him great and general approbation, and, in due time, a 
fellowship at his am: At Cambridge he devoted himself 
especially to the study of Hebrew, under the tuition of a French- 
man, a Huguenot refugee. The name of this learned foreigner 
has not been preserved, but Broughton speaks of him in terms 
of affectionate gratitude. “He was,” he says, “a rare man, of 
whom they might learn more Hebrew in one month than 
others could teach in ten years. Being requested of his 
countrymen to come and teach the gospel among them, and 
having gotten leave of her Majesty, he went. But being, when 
there, persecuted by wicked men, he was driven to the hills 
and woods, where he got an ague and died.” 

In 1579, Broughton was summarily ejected from his fellow- 
ship at Christ’s College, having, from some unknown cause, 
incurred the displeasure of the master. “The case,” says 
Strype, “deserves to be recorded, both for the eminence of the 

rson, being one of the greatest scholars in Christendom, and 
ikewise for the cause itself. It was alleged, first, that 
Broughton had not taken orders; and, second, that another 
from the same county was, contrary to statute, holding a fellow- 
ship with him at the same college.” Broughton appealed to 
the chancellor of the university, Lord Burghley, who cheerfully 
used his influence in his favour. But the master continued 
inexorable. After disputing the case for nearly two years, a 
decision was at length arrived at in favour of Broughton ; but, 
by whatever motives actuated, he did not take advantage of it, 
nor did he return again to the university, much to the grief of the 
fellows and students. If, to the accomplishments of the scholar, 
he had united a little more of common shrewdness and know- 
ledge of men, this foretaste of his future life-experience might 
have taught him that great learning and generous zeal alone 
would afford him but poor shelter against the resentments of 
official dignity, whenever it imagines itself to have been wounded 
by slight or negligence. Broughton was beginning to manifest no 
less ardour in communicating his knowledge to the students 
of Cambridge, than he did in acquiring it; and it was not un- 
natural for some of the masters and professors to resent this 
conduct, as an unwarrantable encroachment on their own 
peculiar province, if not also as a reflection on their incom- 
petence and inactivity. 

Although the church would seem to have offered the most 
appropriate sphere for his gifts and learning, Broughton shewed 
no inclination to take “orders.” The repeated solicitations of 
Lord Burghley, though backed up with the promise of a 
living, were respectfully declined. But Archbishop Whitgift’s 
menaces, to construe his refusal into a contempt of the episcopal 
order and government of the church, were more successful. 
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» But being sadly deficient in that pliancy of temper and defer- 
ential humility towards superiors, qualities at all times so 
essential to procure beneficial patronage, once in orders, he 
never afterwards got the offer of a living. He now took u 
his residence in London, where he pursued his studies with 
intense devotion, and began to attract attention as a preacher. 
His sermons were characterised by much earnestness, pith, and 
learning ; but, though greatly appreciated by his hearers, they 
betrayed, both as to matter and style, more of puritan pro- 
clivities than was agreeable to the ecclesiastical rulers of the 
day. He becomes an object of suspicion to the prelates, and 
his further developments are watched with considerable solici- 
tude. The following incident, connected with his preaching, is 
not unworthy of mention. When the news arrived in London 
that the Spanish Armada had set sail, and the people became 
greatly alarmed with the intelligence, he is said to have much 
encouraged his hearers, by assuring them of the certain failure 
of that expedition; concluding his sermon in these words, 
“ Now the papists’ knees knock one against another as did the 
knees of Belshazzar, and the news will come that the Lord hath 
scattered that invincible navy ; fear ye not therefore, nor be 
dismayed at these smoking firebrands.” 

It was about this time that he began his career as an author, 
and had the “ Concent of Scripture” published, a small but a 
very elaborate treatise on the chronology and genealogies of 
the Bible. This book is well worthy of notice, both for its 
own intrinsic merits, and also for the violent controversy which 
it immediately provoked. Nor is it unworthy of mention, that 
it is distinguished for the rare beauty of its printing and 
engravings, being the first book printed in England from 
copperplates. In its preparation for the press, Broughton had 
the assistance of Speed, the historian, to whom he had taught 
Hebrew. And as the primate could not bear that the author’s 
name should be brought into honourable publicity, the book 
was published under the name of Speed, who carried off the 
— and an undue share of the reputation. The “Cloud of 

itnesses,” published by Speed some years after, and prefixed 
to the new translation of the Bible in 1611, was substantially 
this work of Broughton, as the emblematical frontispiece suffi- 
ciently proves. But the same unworthy jealousy, which at 
first robbed him of the legitimate reward of his labours, pur- 
sued him to the end, and denied him even the simple recogni- 
tion to which his learned pains entitled him. 

Broughton was never studious of conciliating the goodwill 
of the primate by any show of deference or obsequiousness ; 
and this may have predisposed the latter and his creatures to 
discover the seeds of heresy in the new book. It may, indeed, 
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appear surprising to us, how even the keen vision of an eccle- 
siastical censor could detect doctrines of a dangerous tendency 
lurking in a catalogue in names and dates; but Broughton 
was not long in discovering to his cost, that the thing was 
possible. The work in question appears, at this distance of 
time, innocent enough ; but it looked far otherwise in the eyes 
of those who, at that time, regarded themselves as the consti- 
tuted guardians of the national faith and conscience. As we 
have already remarked, it provoked a fierce controversy, which 
speedily drove the author into exile to escape a more cruel 
fate. Mr Lively at Cambridge, and Dr Reynolds at Oxford, 
both Hebrew professors at their respective universities, lec- 
tured against the “ Concent,” concluding that, as the Messiah 
was already come in the flesh, it was unnecessary to attempt 
to verify the exact times and fulfilment of prophecy ; that, 
moreover, Scripture chronology was an impracticable subject ; 
and that, consequently, all endeavours to determine and settle 
it were both futile and mischievous. 

Broughton was not the man to bear opposition tamely, espe- 
cially when based on such flimsy arguments. The method 
which he adopted to defend his book was characteristic, and 
serves to illustrate the resolute character and invincible deter- 
mination of the man. Through the interest of Burghley and 
of other influential friends, he obtained the queen’s permission, 
with the reluctant consent of the archbishop, to use a room 
in St Paul’s. Here he lectured weekly on subjects of Scrip- 
ture history and chronology, to a select audience, varying from 
eighty to one hundred persons, As an innocent concession to 
the suspicious timidity of the archoishop, their names and 
professions had to be duly registered and regularly transmitted 
to the council. Most of the prelates were mortally offended 
at this licence, and resolved to put down what they termed 
“ dangerous conventicles,” In this they were soon successful, 
and the zealous lecturer was driven from St Paul’s under the 
heavy displeasure of his superiors. Baffled, but not subdued, 
by this stroke of underhand policy, he determined to hold on 
in his own course. Several of the city merchants generously 
offered to accommodate the student congregation in their 
houses, though at considerable peril to themselves. But by a 
skilful arrangement of their meetings, and a prudent shifting 
of quarters from house to house, they managed to elude the 
vigilance, and to defeat the machinations, of the High Com- 
mission. 

The motives which suggested a resort to this unusual method 
of defending controverted opinions, may not have been at first 
altogether unmixed with personal vanity ; there may have 
been some ambition of fame, and that conceit of superior 
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learning, intolerant of contradiction or opposition, which 
obtrudes itself on the notice of the reader with disagreeable 
frequency, in Broughton’s controversial writings. But from 
ample accounts of the style and substance of those private 
lectures, and from specimens of thera still extant in notes, 
taken by some of the hearers, while they were being delivered, 
it is evident that their ostensible object was made subordinate 
toa far higherend. The refutation of objections forms, indeed, 
an inevitable element, but not the most prominent or import- 
ant element in them. Nor did the hearers come together to 
be diverted by a show of subtle dialectics) They were mani- 
festly in earnest, and entered into the investigation of the 
questions brought under their consideration with intense 
seriousness, and thus gradually became deeply versed in the 
Scriptures. 

Archbishop Whitgift, who had avowed his profound aversion 
to the “ Concent,” was suddenly seized with a violent desire to 
see the author, and to have further explanation from him on 
some of the points which were handled in it. But Broughton, 
shrewdly suspecting a design of entrapping him in the toils of 
the High Commission, hastily slipped away to the continent. 
Still the controversy did not flag; here he maintained his 
attitude of self-defence, and continued, by letter and pam- 
phlet, to keep up a galling fire on his adversaries. One of his 
principal assailants, Dr Reynolds, confessed that he had 
attacked the book before he had sufficiently studied it, and, 
moreover, expressed his readiness to retract such of his objec- 
tions as might, by competent authority, be pronounced unten- 
able. But, alas, the office of umpire, in such a dispute, and 
between such rivals, was too invidious to find one both com- 
petent and willing to discharge it. An appeal to the queen, 
for an authoritative deliverance on the questions in dispute, 
was also, as indeed it deserved to be, unsuccessful. Surely it 
was no trifling consolation to have brought one redoubtable 
opponent to open confession ; was it not a sufficiently encourag- 
ing omen of still further success? It must, at all events, 
suffice for the present. 

Thus morally exculpated from the imputation of heresy, by 
the virtual concession of victory on the part of his ablest 
opponent, Broughton ventured to return to England in 1591 ; 
and, in order to further vindicate his views on the fulfilment 
of prophecy, he prepared and sent to press, in the same year, a 
treatise on Melchisedec. This work was seized, while passing 
through the press, by orders of the archbishop, and for a time 
suppressed, on a charge of heterodoxy. This arbitrary stretch 
of authority drew forth a bitter complaint from Broughton, 
and a strong but ineffectual remonstrance, addressed to his 
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friend Lord Burghley, against the tyrannical censorship of 
the bishops. Four years after, he sent to the press, from 
the place of his exile on the continent, a Commentary on Daniel, 
which was also seized, in the same manner, by the express 
order of the primate. Heresy, either latent or explicit, was 
not alleged, but despotism can always find a plausible excuse 
for its own actions. In this case, Whitgift sought to justify 
himself by pretending “ fear of disturbing the church by con- 
troversy.” Broughton’s frenzy on hearing of the seizure of his 
manuscripts, can easily be imagined. But he had not long to 
wait for an agreeable revenge. The merits of the work were 
appreciated in other quarters, and the Commentary was issued 
under the sanction of the Privy Council, all the members of 
which, with the exception of the archbishop, sent congratula- 
tions to the author. 

The Commentary on Daniel is a valuable and learned work, 
however opinions may divide on some of the author’s specula- 
tions. It is accompanied by an admirable translation, in 
which the Hebrew and Chaldee of the original are distinguished 
by different types. The first edition, published in 1596, and 
dedicated to the Privy Council, is illustrated by copperplate 
engravings of felicitous design and exquisite finish. The fol- 
lowing remarks on the style of Daniel, quoted from the intro- 
duction, sufficiently indicate the principle on which Broughton 
explains the difficulties of his Hebrew:—“One point re- 
maineth, his tongue, where any one may see, that in the Chaldee 
he studied plainness ; writing in the most general tongue yet 
near Arabic, and so as yet the most general. For his Hebrew, 
the learned may not complain ; for to them it is easy. And 
all should be senseless, if in plain matters, and in matters of 
danger, he might not have leave to hide his mind from the 
wicked.” That the sacred writers sometimes “hide their 
mind” in “ close, or shut, phrases,” is a theory which Broughton 
frequently brings to bear on the explanation of difficult pas- 
sages of Scripture. But it would be doing him gross injustice 
to represent him as following, in this, the vagaries of those 
rabbins, who contend for an esoteric meaning; or as counte- 
nancing the false pretensions of the papists, for withholding the 
Scriptures from the unlearned. With him, it implies nothing 
more than the necessity of studying the Scriptures with an 
open and docile mind, clearing the darkness of one part by 
the light of another, comparing things spiritual with things 
spiritual, 

Controversy had always peculiar charms for Broughton’s 
mind, all the greater in proportion to the abstruseness of the 
subject, as affording him the opportunity of shewing to better 
advantage his fund of recondite learning. It would therefore 
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be surprising had he stcod aloof from the fierce and protracted 
controversy, which had now sprung up, about the meaning of 
the article in the Creed, which asserts that Christ “ descended 
into hell.” The prelatic party in the Church of England, with 
Whitgift at their head, held by the Romish interpretation of 
it, while, in the main point in debate, they could also cite the 
high authority of Calvin. Dr Cuningham (“ Historical Theo.,” 
chap. iii.) thus accounts for Calvin’s willingness to allow the 
apostolic origin of the Creed, “Because it seems to contain a 
more explicit assertion than the Word of God does, of a doc- 
trine which he held, and to which he appears to have attached 
some importance, viz., that Christ descended into hell,—in this 
sense, that after death he went to the place of the damned, 
and shared somehow in their torments.” In 1592, Broughton 
wrote a pamphet in refutation of the received opinion, which 
he subsequently followed up with a more elaborate treatise, in 
which he demonstrated with great learning, that Hades, in 
Scripture and also in the Creed, signified simply “ the invisible 
world,” and that the Creed merely asserted that Christ entered 
the state of the dead. In the preface of one of his pamphlets, 
addressed to the reader, he seems to put the whole philosophy 
of the article forcibly in a few words: “Our lad being in 
body crucified, dead and buried, had a soul immortal, like all 
men, which went hence to God: and being in Hades, holy, 
had not hell but heaven. Thisis all. When the gospel began, 
scarce any held souls to be immortal. Pliny sheweth that. 
Therefore it was needful the Creed should have it. When the 
immortality (of the soul) was granted, many creeds did omit 
the article ; because, in speech, of a man to die and to go to 
Hades is all one. Of an horse, Greeks would say, He is dead ; 
of a man, they would say more, He is dead and gone to Hades ; 
the one for the body, the other for the soul. This matter 
unknown hath vexed the world by ignorance of one Greek 
word ; and bishops vex their own; against whom two small 
writings follow ; besides much otherwise printed and written 
to them.” 

As it was much easier to charge the writer with putting 
forth “ damnable heresy,” than to confute his arguments, he 
was cited to answer for his views before the archbishop ; but 
instead of appearing, he fled again to the continent, where he 
considered it prudent to remain until the death of Elizabeth. 
To extenuate the disgrace of driving an able preacher and a 
famous scholar out of the country, the partisans of the primate 
began to defame and calumniate Broughton, as a “ broacher of 
errors.” Whitgift himself protested that he sent for him 
merely to answer, in a private way, certain objections of Bishop 
Andrews to his views of Hades. Broughton, however, main- 
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tained that the request was brought to him in such a manner 
as justified him in believing that violence was intended for 
him. And, if we may venture a conclusion from certain sub- 
sequent events, there is little reason to doubt that he divined 
the intentions of the archbishop correctly. Other men, whose 
offence in questioning the authorised interpretation of the 
article in dispute, could not be more heinous than Broughton’s, 
had small reason to thank their confidence in the leniency of 
the archbishop. This was the principal crime alleged against 
Barrow and Greenwood, who were executed after being sub- 
jected to a series of barbarous indignities and inhuman tor- 
tures. In his Life of Aylmer, Strype says: “This doctrine of 
the local descent was one of the reasons that kept off Barrow 
and Greenwood, the separatists, from being present at our 
churches, who after being condemned were promised pardon, if 
they would have come to church; but this at last was the 
chief if not the only bar that stopped them.” 

Whitgift, in common with his successor Bancroft, entertained 
exorbitant ideas of the prerogatives of prelacy, and was pre- 
pared to force the clergy to subscribe to his interpretation of 
the Creed, on his own official authority, as primate and metro- 
politan. Nothing could more forcibly illustrate his arbitrary 
disposition than the use to which, with the approval of the 
High Commission, he turned the Act of Parliament, which 
declared it felony to publish any book to the defamation of 
the queen. He got this act construed so as to comprehend 
animadversions on the conduct or office of a bishop, as equi- 
valent to an attack on sovereignty itself. It is not difficult to 
understand what an engine of tyranny a law thus elastic would 
become, especially when, as in this case, the accusers would 
also be the judges. Whitgift was himself a tempting mark for 
the shafts of his opponents, a fact which may explain his 
solicitude to protect his person and office with the shield 
of royalty. He was a man void of real learning, yet vainly 
ambitious of its reputation ; a bigot in matters ecclesiastical, 
exacting conformity in the most trifling punctilios with merci- 
less rigour, and whose treatment of the puritans was simply 
inhuman. His palace, with its amply furnished arsenal of 
carnal weapons, his household with its troops of domestic 
soldiers, bespoke more of the old feudal chieftain than of the 
Christian pastor. The indifferent success which attended his 
polemical encounters with men like Broughton and Cart- 
wright, may have suggested to him a more compendious method 
of confuting the arguments and vanquishing the objections of 
opponents, than pressing them with loose syllogisms and ill- 
assorted quotations from the fathers. To represent his cha- 
racter as destitute of amiable qualities would be unjust; nor 
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is it denied that his intentions may have been good, that his 
motives may have been sincere and unselfish ; but personal 
virtues were too feeble in him to temper his official acts with 
a few grains of mercy, and to balance his fanatical zeal for 
ecclesiastical conformity. The fairest promises of such a man 
afforded but very precarious protection to one, who, like 
Broughton, had once incurred his suspicion. The Creed con- 
troversy was sustained for years with much zeal and acrimony, 
as each side enlisted fresh auxiliaries, and the bishops called 
all their reserves to the front. Among the latter, Dr Bilson, 
afterwards bishop of Gloucester, acquired some notoriety. His 
arguments were not very formidable ; but what he lacked in 
force was more than compensated by zeal. Even the queen 
entered into the theological disputes of the time, with all the 

assions and zest of an actual combatant. Henry Jacob, a 

earned Puritan, wrote effectively in confutation of Dr Bilson’s 
views ; whereupon Elizabeth peremptorily commanded the 
latter, “ neither to desert his doctrine, nor let his calling in the 
church be trampled under foot by such unquiet refusers of 
truth and authority.” 

The triumph of controversy delight in their way, but they 
do not feed and clothe the body. Broughton found them 
barren enough of this somewhat gross and material result. 
During his stay on the continent, some of his more influential 
friends at home urged him to apply for an Irish bishopric, 
which had just become vacant, promising to use their own 
influence in his favour. But whether it was that Lord Burghley’s 
interest at Court was negligently pressed in his behalf, or that 
his own suit was too indifferently chastened with the smooth 

hrases of seasonable humility, it is unnecessary to inquire ; 

is claims, however, were passed over. With no better suc- 
cess, he applied for a prebend in St Paul’s, a short time after, 
pleading his services to theological learning. He was singularly 
slow to learn that the road to church preferment lay far more 
directly through other fields than those of high scholarship and 
theological learning. At a time, moreover, when ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and even the sovereign herself, were engrossed 
with the suppression of the irrepressible Puritans, it was but 
natural that church preferment should go to reward services 
of a very different character from such as he was willing or 
qualified to render to his patrons. When the see of London 
became vacant by the death of Aylmer, his claims were again 
canvassed, but on the urgent recommendation of the primate, 
Bancroft was preferred. It is highly instructive to learn, from 
the archbishop’s letters of recommendation, the kind of quali- 
fications which were considered most desirable in a bishop in 
those days, Ina memorial to the Court, urging the appointment 
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of Bancroft to the vacant see, the primate reckons up his divers 
and singular merits in detail, mentioning among others—that 
for years he had preached against papists ; that he was a firm 
opponent of presbytery ; that he harboured no weak sentiments 
towards innovators in the church ; that he was versed in the 
manners of the Court ; vigilant to discover sedition and heresy 
in writings and sermons; zealous on the High Commission ; and 
had used extraordinary diligence against the Puritans. If these 
were the qualifications which were supposed to fit a man best 
for the office of a bishop, Broughton’s chances of success must 
have been poor indeed. The triumph and ill-disguised pleasure 
of his opponents over his repeated disappointments had some- 
what soured a temper, never more placable and serene, in con- 
troversy at least, than it should be. It is matter of regret 
that he did not bear his ill success with greater Christian 
equanimity and composure. The promotion of Dr Bilson, 
whose pretensions to scholarship he openly despised, was 
another severe wound to the good man’s vanity ; but it was 
happily the means of turning his mind away from the further 
chase of ecclesiastical dignity. He had at least one reason- 
able cause of complaint against the court ecclesiastics. It 
appears that King James made repeated offers to him of a 
professorship in one of the Scotch universities, but the primate’s 
ov strained their utmost to prevent his acceptance of it. 

hey kept playing on his hopes, and dangling fair promises 
before his imagination, while a mean jealousy of his talents and 
fame, and perhaps, also, some fear of his intractable disposition, 
determined them to thwart his appointment to any church 
living at home. The archbishop himself ventured confidentially 
to assure the Queen that, if Broughton were appointed to a 
bishopric, “ he would not be ruled by any sovereign in the 
world.” There is indeed no reason whatever to believe that 
he would have been as pliable an instrument in the hands of an 
exacting archbishop, as acute in detecting heresy and sedition in 
books and sermons, or as instant in the persecution of the 
Puritans, as certain of the prelates have been. But reflecting 
on how strangely promotion to offices of dignity and authority 
transforms the characters of men, in some instances, and de- 
ceives all previous anticipations, it would hardly be safe to 
speculate too confidently how official elevation might have 
affected a man of Broughton’s peculiar idiosyncrasy. 

But although his merits received no substantial recognition 
at home, yet his fame had now travelled far, and attracted 
attention in a quarter where recognition could not fail of being 

culiarly gratifying to a man somewhat ambitious of renown. 
His ardour for the conversion of the Jews to Christianity, to- 
gether with his devotion to rabbinical literature, led him to 
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cultivate the society of the educated Jews whom he chanced to 
meet on the continent. While at Frankfort, he was in the 
habit of resorting to the synagogue, where he disputed with a 
rabbi Elias on the subject of Messianic prophecy. And if com- 
mon report is to be credited, his deportment was more cal- 
culated to impress his hearers with his earnestness than with 
his good breeding. Be that, however, as it may, he left an 
impression of quite another kind. The substance of these 
discussions was reported to the chief rabbi, Reuben, at Con- 
stantinople, who, in 1599, sent a letter to Broughton, proposing 
to him various questions for solution, and asking his opinion 
on certain Old Testament prophecies relative to the coming of 
the Messiah. This letter, brought by the captain of a Turkey 
merchantman, was handed to the archbishop, who, after the 
superscription was deciphered, transmitted it to Broughton, 
then residing at Basle. Transported with this unexpected 
message, the vision of the Jewish nation brought to the acknow- 
ledgment of Christ, floated before his imagination. He imme- 
diately prepared an answer to the rabbi’s inquiries, which he 
had printed in Greek and Hebrew, and forthwith despatched 
it to Constantinople. This raised still higher the good opinion 
of his learning already entertained in the East, and next 
he receives an invitation to come to Constantinople and be- 
come a public teacher there. Elated with his remarkable 
success, he alternately implores the queen, the archbishop, and 
the nobles to lend him their countenance and support,—declar- 
ing his readiness to bury all memory of past injuries, “for the 
good of the church and the glory of England,” if either he might 
be sent to Constantinople, or be employed in drawing up a sum- 
mary of the Scriptures in Hebrew and Greek, “by which all 
things concerning Christ migbt be cleared to the conviction of 
Jews.” 

Alas, the times were not auspicious for realising the dreams 
of enthusiasm! The great Lord Treasurer, who had always 
entertained a friendly feeling for Broughton, was no more, and 
his place was now filled by men in whose estimation the “ glory 
of England” assumed proportions more commensurate wit 
their own. The queen, grown peevish and gloomy, was nearing 
her end; the romance of adventure which she had always 
affected, and sometimes encouraged in others, had no longer 
charms for her. The primate, too, was full of years and full of 
sorrow, reviewing the past with chagrin and disappointment, 
and forecasting the future with misgivings. His policy of 
repression had utterly broken down and failed. The Puritans 
whom he had fondly hoped to extirpate or subdue, were exalting 
their horn in the Church and in Parliament, with greater con- 
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fidence than ever before. The Court was a confused scene of 
ambitious rivalries, of plotting and counterplotting. It was in 
the midst of this melancholy din of clashing hopes and fears 
and play of sordid passions, that the solitary enthusiast pleaded, 
with unconscious simplicity, for a Christian mission to the 
Jews of Constantinople. The archbishop graciously con- 
descended to commend his zeal, but he could not venture so 
far as to lend his sanction to the projected mission. He was 
fearful lest the episcopal dignity might by some mischance be 
compromised, if its patronage were extended to a man who was 
wont to make light of factitious dignities. 

A translation of the New Testament into Hebrew, formed 
an important part of Broughton’s plan of operation, thus 
anticipating the experience of modern Jewish Missionary 
Societies, as to the primary necessity of bringing the gospel to 
the Jews in their own ancient tongue. We cannot but lament 
the apathy and indifference of the Christian church, which left 
without the support necessary for the execution of such a task, 
a man every way so singularly fitted for its accomplishment. 
Of this projected translation, he finished the Apocalpyse, before 
all hope of support was finally abandoned. While lately perus- 
ing the account of the various attempts made to translate the 
New Testament into Hebrew, given in the “Bible of Every Land,” 
we were not a little surprised to find no reference to this work 
of Broughton. Indeed, had he done nothing in the way of 
giving it a practical effect, the mere fact of his having originated 
the idea, was well worthy of the honour of being recorded. 

On the death of Elizabeth, Broughton returned to England. 
The accession of a new sovereign gave birth to new hopes, and 
encouragement to new schemes. Among these, a new trans- 
lation of the Bible was not the least important. The impres- 
sion was becoming general that the version in use ought to be 
superseded by a more accurate one. Broughton had repeatedly 
urged its necessity, and had deeply mortified the bishops by 
his unmeasured condemnation of the “ Bishop’s Bible,” which 
might be regarded as the authorised version then existing. 
King James warmly espoused the project of a new translation, to 
the disappointment and no small grief of the prelates, who felt as 
if their own credit were at stake in that of the version which bore 
their official title. His unrivalled skill in the original tongues, 
pointed out Broughton as one pre-eminently qualified to take 
a leading part in this great undertaking. Many eminent men, 
both at home and on the continent, had already urged him to 
proceed with the work alone. But when the final arrangements 
were completed, he was not named even among the chosen 
translators. The bishops were too much for him. Finding 
himself thus unceremoniously thrust aside to give place to in- 
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ferior men, he returned to Holland, where he became preacher 
to the English congregation at Middleburg. From this place 
of voluntary exile, he addressed a letter to the king, containing 
a variety of instructions as to the best methods of renderin 
the new translation accurate and complete. This letter veuieal 
greater attention than might have been expected, and many of 
its recommendations were carried into effect. And when the 
translation was completed, to his great surprise a copy was 
sent to him for examination, in hopes of obtaining his approval 
of it. Nor was he backward to deliver judgment. “The late 
Bible, Right Worshipful,” he writes to the Council, “ was sent 
to me to censure, which bred in me a sadness which will grieve 
me while I breathe ; it is so ill done.” And he then goes on 
to criticise the work, exposing errors, and clearing some of the 
difficulties at which the translators stumbled. In some of his 
remarks, he may appear to be a little eccentric, and occasionally 
whimsical, but his strictures throughout shew the firm grasp 
of a master. And had his corrections been embodied in the 
next edition, as they ought to have been, much more, had he 
been retained on the staff of the translators, few, if any, of those 
inaccurate renderings and glaring mistranslations, which now 
mar the general excellency of the authorised version, would 
have found their way into it. As specimens of rough criticism, 
the following will suffice:—On Acts vii. 16, “The Jews deny 
the New Testament for these lies (of the translators). Jacob 
was not carried to Sychem, but to Hebron. St Stephen and 
St Luke have truth, the bishops have not. Again, Stephen 
never meant to say that all thirteen were put in one grave ! 
He meant that Jacob was buried in Hebron, and the patriarchs 
in Sychem ; and the sepulchre there was bought for sheep, not 
for money. Again, on 2 Chron. xvi. 1, “ Baasha, king of Israel, 
was dead in the 26 of Asa’s reign, and could not war in the 36 
of his reign. I warned (them) how Baasha was a warrior 
against Asa, being dead 10 years ; and how Ahaziah (2 Chron. 
xxii. 2, compare with 2 Kings viii. 26) was made 2 years older 
than his father, and 20 years older than himself. But the 
bishops would not take the warning.” And once more, in 
reference to a difficult passage, Dan. xi. 38, “They (translators) 
leave atheism in the text; blaming the worship of God Almighty, 
and put my translation in the margin, and would make the 
angel speak uncertain about the name of God.” 

Broughton’s own contributions to the translation of the Bible, 
consisted of a version of the Books of Daniel, Ecclesiastes, 
Lamentations, and Job; the latter two were published while 
the authorised translation was in progress. The translation of 
Daniel is by far the best executed of his translations, and the 
authors of the authorised version freely availed themselves of 
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its help, sometimes using Broughton’s rendering for marginal 
reading. His translation of Ecclesiastes bears the marks of a 
hasty production; the style is deficient in smoothness and flow, 
but in point of fidelity to the original, it is unquestionably 
superior to the authorised. 

Broughton finally quitted Holland about the end of 1611, 
and in the following year terminated his stormy life in the 
neighbourhood of London. The ruling passion shewed itself 
strong to the last. Even on the deathbed he lectured on his 
favourite themes of prophetic history, to a circle of faithful and 
admiring friends, exhorting them to diligence in the study of 
the Scriptures, and, above all things, to aim at practical reli- 
gion. With regard to the future, he expressed to them a very 
confident belief, founded on his own profound study of pro- 
phecy, that popery would never again overflow the land. But 
he earnestly warned them of the consequences which would 
inevitably result from the course which the bishops were pur- 
suing, in persecuting and silencing faithful ministers in the 
church, a course which he declared would, if persevered in, fill 
the land with atheism. How far these gloomy anticipations 
were justified, the history of the next thirty years sufficiently 
proved. 

The estimates of Broughton’s character, which are to be met 
here and there in biographical sketches, are various and con- 
tradictory. But beyond a certain irrascibility of temper, which 
occasionally transgressed the bounds of discreet politeness, and 
a somewhat rude dogmatism and self-opinionativeness, we have 
not been able to discover any serious fault which his bitterest 
enemies could allege against him. The biographer of Bernard 
Gilpin describes his career in a few splenetic sentences, but with 
a rancour which deprives his judgment of any consideration to 
which it might otherwise be entitled. He concludes his re- 
marks thus: “ But he was soon glad to return (from Germany) 
to England where, having lived out all his credit, and become 
the jest of the stage,* he died—a standing monument of the 
folly of applying learning to the purposes of vanity, rather than 
to the moral ends of life.” A little before, the same writer 
represents him as a “servile hunter of notoriety in the capacity 
of a popular preacher!” Detraction, which betrays so much 


* Ben Johnson, in the Alchemyst, introduces Dol personating a lady who 
had gone mad with studying Broughton’s works :— 
Face. ‘* Yare very right, Sir, she is a most rare scholar, 
And is gone mad with studying Broughton’s works. 
If you.but name a word touching the Hebrew, 
She falls into her fit, and will discourse 
So learnedly of geneaologies 
As you would run mad too to hear her, Sir.” 
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spitefulness and studied perversion of facts, might safely be 
left to its own refutation. Of the last twenty-three years of 
his life, Broughton spent more than twenty in exile, a fact 
which sufficiently disposes of Mr W. Gilpin’s calumny, that he 
had outlived his credit in England. If it was a grave fault 
in him to have furnished the stage with a subject of ridicule, 
we remember that Socrates was guilty of the same fault before 
him, and was made “the jest of the stage” by a satirist of far 
more powerful and refined genius than Ben Johnson. 

Strype describes him in quaint phrase as a “scholar esteemed 
by learned men and at Court; but so infinitely conceited and 
proud he was thereof, and so rudely uncivil to all who differed 
from him, that it much eclipsed his esteem with the archbishop.” 
But a far more competent and less prejudiced judge than these, 
Dr Lightfoot, with greater justice observes: “It were to be 
wished he had been more sparing of his own praises, and of 
bitterness and invectives against others. But if it be impartially 
considered, how he was trampled under foot by the bishops, and 
vilified by others upon their example, how he was kept from 
preferment by them, tossed up and down, troubled, disgraced, 
and endangered, you may very well allow some grains of trans- 
portment and liberty to speak out, for so great a scholar as he.” 
But it must be confessed that he took an unusual liberty of 
speaking out sometimes, even when episcopal oppression could 
not be pleaded in justification of his “transportment.” At the 
table of the Cardinal of Metz, for instance, who treated him 
with great consideration, he furiously attacked some priests 
and jesuits, who happened, like himself, to be sharing the 
cardinal’s hespitality. At Geneva, he provoked a sharp contro- 
versy with the Protestant divines, on the subject of Calvin’s 
views of Hades, and his interpretation of Daniel’s vision ; and 
he heaped unmeasured abuse on Beza for his annotations of 
the Greek Testament. In one of his letters, he says that the 
Syndic of Geneva had threatened him with expulsion from their 
city, because he had attacked their doctors, particularly Beza. 
Though rather choleric of temper, he could be impudently cool 
at times. Writing from Holland on one occasion to Archbishop 
Whitgift, respecting the controversy about Hades, he tells him : 
“ Mr H. told me, that you deprived both him and Mr Richard 
of their benefices, and given them to Bar-Lo (Dr Barlow, the 
primate’s chaplain) for defending your Gehenna.” And of his 
adversary, Dr Bilson, alluding to the same fertile theme, he sug- 
gests: “It is a great pity that Dr Bilson consulteth not with 
others before such words fled through the hedge of his teeth ; 
higher blasphemies never were uttered.” 

Broughton had some faults, and like all men of keen sensi- 
bilities, he had conspicuous failings. We wish he had been 
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more considerate of the feelings of others, and less anxious to 
exalt his own merits; still more, that persecution, and the ~ 
sottish jealousy of his powerful opponents, had not so frequently 
driven him into controversial frays, in self-defence and self- 
vindication, thus depriving the church of the better fruits of 
his genius and unrivalled learning. To charge him with dog- 
matic rudeness, and a dogged tenacity of opinion, is pardonable 
enough in those whose ignorance he inconveniently exposed ; 
but when we recollect, that on almost every question of im- 
portance about which he entered into dispute, he was in the 
right, and his opponents in the wrong, these alleged faults may 
be reduced very nearly, if not altogether, to the virtues of con- 
stancy, and a loyal adherence to the clear convictions of his own 
conscience. But though they might justly deprecate the pas- 
sionate vehemence of his zeal, even his assailants would hardly 
venture to question his devotion to the cause of truth, or the 
sincerity of his personal piety. 

His extensive linguistic acquirements are elegantly sum- 
marised in the following quotation from an elegy, composed on 
him shortly after his death, and which won the approval of 
Walter Scott, as touched throughout with true poetic feeling :— 

‘* He knew the Greek, plenteous in words and sense, 
The Chaldee wise, the Arabic profound, 
The Latin, pleasing with its eloquence 
The braving Spanish with its lofty sound, 
The Tuscan grave with many a laurel crowned, 
The lisping French that fits a lady vain, 
The German, like the people, rough and plain, 
The English full and rich, his native country’s strain.” RT 
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> best commentary on numerous portions of Scripture is 

to go into the circumstances desgribed, wherever it can 
be done without sin. Thus the most effective illustration one 
can obtain of Paul’s chequered voyage to Rome, far better 
than Smith's justly celebrated volume, is to be tossed in a ship 
by tempest, preferably in Adria, but failing that, then any- 
where else upon the deep, the impression being all the more 
valuable, if, as in the case of the apostle, there be a shipwreck. 
One seeking to understand the Epistles to the Romans, Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, &c., will gain his object far more surely than 
if he sat at the feet of Conybeare and Howson, by taking 
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temporary charge of a foreign mission church, and carefully 
noting the virtues and the failings of the several converts. 
And, finally, if one desire to comprehend the political relations 
between Rome and Palestine during the reigns of Augustus, 
Tiberius, and their immediate successors, no better way is 
open to him than to reside for a few years within the limits 
of our eastern empire, and, if possible, at the capital of what 
is termed “a protected state.” There is a somewhat close 
parallel, on the one hand, between Rome and Britain; and on 
the other, between the Jews of the first century and the Hin- 
doos of the nineteenth. We are, of course, careful to avoid 
the smallest approach to personality in tracing out portions of 
this parallel : the idiosyncracies of individuals are irrelevant to 
the inquiry, the points to be investigated are general ten- 
dencies sure to reappear in every similar case with the con- 
stancy of fixed natural laws. 

It will be convenient to commence with some comments on 
the seat of the Roman power in Palestine. It is not univer- 
sally known in this country, that in a great many towns 
of India, the Europeans and their retainers live apart from the 
mass of the natives, so that there are really two towns, more 
or less contiguous to each other, the one native, the other to a 
certain extent European. Sometimes these are differently 
named ; sometimes again the same appellation is employed for 
both. Three advantages follow from the practice of locating 
Europeans apart from the natives: Ist, It tends in no slight 
degree to protect the former, who, of course, are vastly out- 
numbered by the orientals around. To take the case of a 
military cantonment it were easy to name, a few miles from a 
native capital, which it was designed to overawe, so much was 
defence looked to, that the place was almost entirely divided 
into military “lines,” running along the elevated bank of a river 
for fully four miles, the one extremity being occupied by the 
cavalry, the other by the artillery, and the centre by the 
infantry. Nay more, each regiment was so cantoned that the 
officers all lived in contiguous “bungalows.” Did a stranger 
of respectable character wish to rent an unoccupied bungalow 
within the officers’ “ lines” of any regiment, he was allowed to 
do so, but with this important proviso, that he should give it 
up if any officer of the regiment, who could not obtain a resi- 
dence elsewhere within the proper limits, should say that he 
required it. It was stated that, if, at dead of night, the trum- 
pet had sounded alarm, and summoned out the troops, ten 
minutes after the officers emerged from their houses, the regi- 
ment to which they belonged could have been in battle array. 
All will understand how superior, in a military point of view, 
this arrangement was to any that could have been founded on 
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the basis of allowing officers and men to live solitary and 
defenceless amid the labyrinthine streets and alleys of a native 
city. The reason why the danger of the mutinies was so 
appalling was, that the treacherous and sudden assaults on the 
handful of Europeans came not from without but from within 
the lines. The foes of our countrymen were what could, with 
little exaggeration, be called, the men of their own households. 

The arrangement separating the residences of the victors 
from the vanquished, which, as we have seen, now obtains in 
India, was adopted also by the Romans in Palestine at the 
period to which this article refers ; at least, with an exception 
afterwards to be mentioned, it was so ; for, as is well known, 
while the centre of the Jewish authority was at Jerusalem, that 
of the Roman power was at Cesarea. This arrangement was 
admirable in a military point of view. Had the mass of the 
Roman army been cantoned at Jerusalem, and permission been 
given to the centurions and other officers to live wherever they 
pleased among the Jewish inhabitants, their defenceless state 
would have provoked attempts at massacre. Besides this, 
efforts might have been made to surround the cantonment, cut 
off the supplies on which the soldiers depended for sustenance, 
and, if they did not shew alacrity in breaking through the net 
cast around them, finally assault themselves. But with the 
grand seat of Roman military power in Palestine located at 
Cesarea, these hostile measures were impracticable. There 
was not opportunity to massacre the Roman officers in detail ; 
there would have been great peri] in meddling with those who 
wandered from the main body; and so long as the sea was 
open, supplies could not be cut off. The proximity of the sea 
—the highway to the ultimate basis of military operations, 
Rome—was itself worth thousands of soldiers. Just as it is 
one great source of British security in the east that Bombay 
and Madras are in immediate contact with the sea, and Ca\cutta 
not very many miles up a navigable river, so it was a strong 
element of military protection to the Romans in Palestine that 
Cesarea was a seaport town. 

The second reason why it is expedient for the Europeans 
in India to live apart from the natives is, that thus causes of 
mutual offence, especially in religious matters, may be avoided. 
When the British soldier is supplied with that roast or boiled 
beef, which, perhaps without proper reason, is supposed to be 
as essential to his proper efficiency in a tropical as in a tem- 
cate climate, he literally eats for dinner one of the most 

onoured of the heathen gods. Scarcely any sin is considered 
by the Hindoos greater than that of eating beef, on which 
account it is not thought advantageous to thrust very promin- 
ently on beathen notice the spectacle of British soldiers at 
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dinner. In the case of the Romans, whose religion was incal- 
culably inferior to that of Palestine, there was even more 
reason for their living apart from the half-subject people ; and 
their fixing their headquarters at Cesarea instead of at Jeru- 
salem, prevented perpetual strife between them and the Jews. 

The third reason why Europeans in India live in quarters 
separated from those of the natives is, that the views of the 
two nations on sanitary matters are so diverse. We have seen 
an open ditch with stagnant water and decaying vegeta- 
tion, dangerous to health, opposite to the house of a Hindoo 
premier; and have found the way to the front door of an oriental 
prince’s residence, to be througha stable-yard deluged inthe mon- 
soon with rain water intermingled with the refuse of the stables ; 
stepping stones, however, having been obligingly put across 
the waste of waters, but not so fixed as to prevent some one of 
them overturning when the foot was placed upon it, and produc- 
ing a catastrophe. Europeans, of course, act differently, and 
unable, especially against the feelings of the populace, to carry 
out proper health arrangements everywhere in India, do so at 
least in their own quarters, There were sanitary enactments 
in the Mosaic law which would prove a blessing in modern 
India, and we would not for a moment compare Jerusalem in 
respect to cleanliness to a Hindoo town. There is some diffi- 
culty, indeed, in obtaining evidence as to what its condition 
was. There is an ominous verse on the subject in Jeremiah’s 
prophecies, where, speaking of the fate of Jehoiakim, the son 
of Josiah, the seer says: “He shall be buried with the burial 
of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem” 
(Jer. xxii. 19). Apparently, then, when any of the donkeys, 
which form so notable a feature in oriental life, died, its car- 
case was simply drawn along the ground, and flung outside the 
nearest gate of Jerusalem, there to be devoured by those pre- 
datory animals which act as nature’s scavengers in oriental lands. 
The carcase would not be allowed to lie long where it was left. 
Jackals would fall upon it, and dogs and vultures, and ravens 
and crows would lend their aid; even the insect creation 
would give effective assistance in removing the nuisance ; but 
withal, there would be a period during which the presence of the 
dead animal would be an offence. We suspect that the sani- 
tary state of Jerusalem in Jeremiah’s time was not all that 
could be desired. As, however, civilisation advanced rapidly 
between the return from Babylon and the commencement of 
the Christian era, no better proof of which need be adduced 
than the fact mentioned by Dr Ginsburg, that whereas before 
the exile there was not one word for school, there were after it 
no fewer than eleven, we may infer that the sanitary state of 
the cities of Palestine underwent a corresponding improvement ; 
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but still it is probable that they were not equal to the Roman 
towns; and this also may have constituted a reason why the 
European invaders fixed the seat of their power, not at Jerusalem 
but at Cesarea. 

We ascend next to the Roman political relations with respect 
to Syria and the Holy Land, at the time to which this article 
refers. 

“In what presidency of India did you live when you were 
in the east?” is a question often put to one returning from 
Asia ; and the interrogator is startled when the answer given 
is, “Not in any presidency at all.” Perhaps the person who 
makes this reply resided within a native state, or on a small 
fragment of British soil, everywhere surrounded by the terri- 
tories of native kings; or, yet more probably, he lived in a 
British province which had not been attached to any presi- 
dency. How can the last-mentioned arrangement exist? In 
this way. When a country is newly annexed to the Anglo- 
Indian empire, it is thought requisite that it be first put 
thoroughly in order before being united to any of the old 
presidencies. During the time that it is passing through the 
transition state, it is placed directly under the Governor- 
General in Council. Remarkably enough, an arrangement, in 
its essential features identical with that now described, was 
adopted by the Romans, from the time of Augustus, though 
not just for the same reasons. When that astute politician 
found himself emerge safely from the sanguinary conflicts with 
rivals for power which he had to wage before he could seat 
himself on the imperial throne, he took means to provide 
against any effort to displace him, by retaining under his 
control the greater part of the Roman army. Knowing that 
most of the legions were necessarily cantoned in the recently 
conquered provinces, he arranged that these provinces should 
be placed directly under him, while the senate would be 
pleased to take, as their share in the government, the super- 
intendence of the old provinces, less thickly occupied with 
troops. Suppose, then, that he and the senate quarrelled, and 
plunged into civil war, the preponderating military power of 
the empire would, by the clever arrangement adopted, be on his 
side. Just before the Indian mutinies broke out, the Indian 
province with by far the largest number of British troops 
in it was the Punjaub, which had then been recently annexed, 
and it did not belong to any presidency, but was ruled by commis- 
sioners directly responsible to the Governor-General in Council. 
But of course it was not to have the control of troops for personal 
ends that the Governor-General kept it under his jurisdiction. 
It was because it was supposed that one worthy of an office so 
responsible, had more intellect than the subordinate governors, 
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as unquestionably he had greater power: to carry out his 
mandates. Still it is not with the causes of the governmental 
arrangements regarding newly annexed provinces that we have 
to do, it is with the arrangement itself; and we repeat, that 
the plan long ago put in operation by Augustus Cesar, was 
virtually the same as that which now obtains in our Anglo- 
Indian empire. 

It will be remembered that, on the death of Herod the 
Great, about B.c. 4, his dominions were divided by Augustus, 
first into two halves, of which one was bestowed upon Archelaus, 
with the title of ethnarch; then the other half was divided 
into two, to furnish portions for Herod Antipas and Philip. 
The former obtained Galilee and Perea, with the title of 
tetrarch, that is, ruler of the fourth of a kingdom; with the 
share of the latter we have not at present any concern. It is 
worth adding, however, that a few cities, inhabited more by 
Grecians than by Jews, were annexed to the Roman empire.* 
Political subdivisions, of a somewhat analogous character, might 
easily be pointed out in modern Indian history, but it is not 
necessary for our purpose to go into detail. On the removal of 
Archelaus, who proved a most unpopular ruler, further annexa- 
tions, quite in Indian fashion, took place, and his provinces, 
Judea, Samaria,and Idumea, were absorbed by the all-encroach- 
ing power. By the arrangement above explained, these were 
placed under the emperor, and not the senate, and were 
appended to the Syrian province. But inasmuch as they 
could not be expected to receive sufficient attention from the 
prefect or president of Syria, engrossed as he naturally was 
with his other duties, a procurator was sent from Rome to act 
in his room. The chief civilians in an Indian “zillah” or 
district, are of two kinds, revenue “ collectors” and “judges.” 
Sometimes these functionaries are distinct, and in these cases 
scandal is excited by the assumption, uniformly acted upon, 
that the collector is the higher of the two. In some parts of 
India, the two offices are filled by the same individual, who is 
then called collector and magistrate. Such men rule over 
half a million, or a whole million, nay, even in some cases over 
two or more millions of human beings, though appeal may be 
had from their judicial decisions to higher courts at the 
presidency seats. It is worthy of note, that in the Roman 
empire, as in India, the first thing thought of in a new district 
was revenue, after which the improvement of the judicial 
apparatus followed, and the procurators were looked on as 
fiscal officers rather than as judges; though in many, perhaps 
even in most cases, the two departments of duty were com- 





* «Joseph. Antiq.” book xvii. chap. ii. sec. 4. 
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bined, and the personage appointed procurator was magistrate 
as well as collector. The procurators who successively had 
charge of the central and southern portions of Palestine, after 
the fall of Archelaus, were Coponius, Marcus Ambivius, 
Annius Rufus, Valerius Gratus, and then the too well-known 
Pontius Pilate.* The following are believed to have been the 
dates of their accession to office :— 

Coponius, a.p. 7. 

Marcus Ambivius, a.p. 9. 

Annius Rufus, a.p. 13. 

Valerius Gratus, a.p. 15. 

Pontius Pilate, a.p. 26, or probably about a year before the 

baptism of Jesus. 

Augustus Cesar died A.D. 14, and was succeeded by Tiberius, 
who had for some time previously been associated with him in 
the empire. Thus the first three procurators in the list were 
appointed by Augustus Cesar, and the remaining two by 
Tiberius. How much the office of procurator was a revenue 
one will be apparent from a statement made by Sabinus, 
“Cesar’s procurator,” who was sent to Jerusalem to act for 
the emperor during the temporary anarchy that preceded the 
accession of Archelaus. The historian relates that Sabinus 
used force in seizing the citadels, and zealously pressed on 
the search after the king's money, in order to seize upon it 
by force, on account of his love of gain, and his extraordinary 
covetousness.f We should think it was the covetousness of 
the imperial government, rather than his own, that was the 
cause of this search for the king’s money, and that Sabinus had 
to do with the matter solely in his capacity as a fiscal officer. 
Since Pilate’s primary duties were in connection with the 
revenue, we can conceive the Jews fancying that they spoke 
directly to the tax-gatherer’s soul, when, fearful that he would 
save Jesus from their hands, they (of course falsely) charged the 
Redeemer with forbidding to give tribute to Caesar (Luke 
xxiii. 2). But these procurators were more than tax-gatherers. 
In their magisterial capacity they could order troops to act ; 
and it is manifest from the evangelical narrative, that even 
when there was no political emergency, but when events were 
running, or at least were supposed to be running, in a some- 
what natural channel, Pilate had the power of life and death. 
If the tetrarchy of Galilee had been in modern India, it is 
probable that our government would have appointed an inferior 
sort of ambassador, termed a “resident,” to live at Herod’s 
court, unless, indeed, they had supposed him too petty a ruler 





* “Joseph. Antiq.” book. xviii., chap. ii. sec, 2. 
+ Ibid. book xvii. chap. x. sec. 1. 
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to require such a representative. The Romans seem not to 
have done so, but to have left either Pilate or the prefect of 
Syria to keep him under proper influence. If it was Pilate 
who was expected to discharge this duty, if duty it was, then 
he combined in his own person fiscal, magisterial, and resi- 
dential functions ; and it was not simply courtesy that made 
the evangelists give him the title of governor (Mat. xxvii. 2, 
xxviii. 14; Luke xx. 20), in place of the less honourable one 
of procurator. Until the regulations which, some few years 
back, provided that appointments to the Indian Civil Service 
should be filled by public competition, that service, the most 
lucrative in the world, was regarded as a preserve for the 
relatives of the Court of Directors or other Indian dignitaries ; 
and as Rome under the emperor was not nearly up to the 
moral level of appointing procurators by merit, it may be 
inferred that, as a rule, they obtained their appointments 
chiefly because they had influential relatives. Hence, if one 
will look over a classical dictionary, he will find most of 
the names in the list of early procurators in Judea to be 
aristocratic names, and Pontius figures among the rest. There 
was a Pontius Cominius, “a spirited Roman youth,” who, when 
the capital was beseiged by the Gauls, undertook to carry to 
the beleaguered a report of the opinion held by the army at 
Veii, that Camillus should be nominated dictator, and who 
succeeded in making good his word. There were two Samnite 
generals of the name Pontius, and a Roman consul, and others 
whom it is unnecessary to name. It is therefore pretty plain 
that Pilate must have been well connected at Rome. Judea 
and Samaria, it will be remembered, had been annexed to 
Syria, the Roman president or prefect of which was conse- 
quently Pilate’s immediate superior ; and, as mentioned before, 
between this president and the emperor there was no inter- 
mediate authority. We should therefore expect to find the 
occupant of the office possessed of aristocratic connections, and 
this was actually the case. Vitellius, Pilate’s superior, was 
father of the future emperor of the same name. Thus Indian 
light enables us to comprehend somewhat clearly what Pilate’s 
position was, and the way is prepared for investigating his 
character. Information on this subject is derived from three 
sources,—from Scripture, from Philo, and from Josephus. We 
turn first to the evangelical narrative. 

Can a study of our relations to the Hindoos enable us to 
understand the conduct of Pilate in that remarkable case 
recorded by the evangelist Luke? “There were present at 
that season some that told him of the Galileans, whose blood 
Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. And Jesus answering, 
said unto them, Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners 
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above all the Galileans, because they suffered such things? 
I tell you, Nay: but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” (Luke xiii. 1-3.) It is incidentally mentioned by 
Josephus, that the Galileans were a turbulent race of men. 
He says, that among the rebels or rioters who rose upon the 
Roman procurator, Sabinus, one year at the feast of Pente- 
cost, “a great number were Galileans.”* It was not that they 
inhabited a more elevated region than the people of Judea. 
Many of the towns of Judea are higher than those of Galilee ; 
indeed, the northern province is not particularly elevated till 
it approaches the vast ascent of Lebanon. The turbulence of 
the Galileans mainly arose from the fact that they lived far 
away from the civilising influence of the Jewish capital, and 
quite near places so thickly inhabited by Gentiles, that, as is 
well known from Scripture and from Josephus, in one part of 
the province itself, the Jews were so much in the minority, 
that that territory was called Galilee of the Gentiles. The 
time when these ill-fated Galileans so misbehaved at Jeru- 
salem, as to call down destruction on their heads, was, without 
doubt, one of the three great Jewish festivals, at which every 
male, unless in providence incapacitated for the journey, was 
required to present himself at Jerusalem. Here, again, Indian 
light comes to our aid. The best method of conceiving what 
the great gatherings at the Passover, the Pentecost, or the 
feast of Tabernacles must have looked like, is to walk through 
the great crowds which may be seen in the east at such Hindoo 
festivals as that of the Dussera, or such Mohammedan ones as 
that of the Mahorrum. We remember, after worming our way 
through the crowd,assembled on occasion of Gunputees’ festival, 
estimating the numbers present in the vicinity of a city at 
50,000. Standing on a hill, and watching from a distance the 
crowd at the Mahorrum, we saw a whole wilderness of heads, 
relieved here by the towering forms of elephants, there by the 
taboots or representations of tombs which were being carried 
past, while hour after hour the sound of barbarous drums, the 
only instruments that made themselves heard at the distance 
we occupied from the moving mass, gave evidence that the 
vast procession had not yet completely passed by. But such a 
scene as that described shrinks away into insignificance in pre- 
sence of one, the account of which we remember reading ; we 
refer to a great gathering of religious mendicants and holy 
men in general at the old city of Oojein in Rajpootana. The 
newspaper correspondent who furnished information regarding the 
great assemblage, estimated the numbers present at two millions, 
and described itas a wonderful sight to witness the small detach- 
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ments of British troops sent to keep order, exercising a certain 
perceptible control over the mighty mass. Unless we suppose 
a cipher to have somehow become superadded, as misprints of 
figures often occur, even in the most carefully revised news- 
papers, the Oojein gathering now spoken of would, as nearly 
as possible, resemble the great assemblage present at Jerusalem 
on occasion of the three leading festivals. The spectacle of 
the small detachment of the British forces keeping order at 
Oojein, must have presented a close parallel to the long prior 
scene of the Roman detachments maintaining the tranquillity 
of Jerusalem, at the time when the multitudes had come to- 
gether from all parts of the country to keep “ holy day.” 
What scenes may take place when great masses of men 
have assembled for a religious purpose, and have devotees among 
them thoroughly abandoned to fanaticism, will be apparent if 
we recall a scene which took place in India in the latter part 
of last century. There is a great festival held every twelve 
years at Hurdwar, the place where the Ganges, after descending 
from the Himalayas, and passing through the Sewalik or sub- 
Himalayan hills, finally emerges upon the plain. On the 
last day, “that great day of the feast,” two vast rival sects of 
religious mendicants, the Gosains and the Bairagis, yielding, 
we suppose we should charitably say, to the “last infirmity of 
noble minds,” the desire for honour, disputed with each other 
which should have the precedence in entering the Ganges to 
bathe at the auspicious moment. The altercation ended b 
the holy men, who professed to have renounced the world, 
drawing forth carnal weapons, and fighting in soldier fashion 
with such ferocity, that the Bairagis, who were defeated, are 
said to have had eighteen thousand of their number left dead 
upon the field. The numbers attending the festival at Hurdwar 
in 1796, were estimated at two and a half millions, and in 1808, 
at two millions, though they came successively rather than 
simultaneously. In 1819, while the pilgrims struggled with 
each other for priority of bathing, four hundred and thirty 
people were crushed to death, including some of the very sepoys 
who had been placed to watch over the safety of the crowd. 

It is the hard lot of those who are in the position which 
Pilate occupied, when responsible for the peace of Jerusalem at 
the great festivals, to know that a simple riot, left unchecked 
for one or two hours, is almost certain to go on developing in 
magnitude ; that a commotion allowed to run its course uncon- 
trolled for two days will, within that time, have advanced far 
towards assuming the proportions of a national rebellion. 
Here are a few extracts from letters written to the British 
envoy at Cabul, by an officer in the city, on the fatal 2d 
November 1841, the morning of the outbreak. After intimat- 
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ing that there was a report [alas, too true!] of Sir Alexander 
Burpess having been murdered, he adds, “ I hope it is all a lie, 
but I would earnestly recommend that the business be put 
an end to before night, at any risk.” Apparently two hours 
later, “The enemy, to all appearance, are not now many ; but 
if you leave them for a few hours longer, all Cabul may be up.” 
Some time afterwards he represents the insurgents in possession 
of Sir Alexander Burness’s and other British houses, at two 
hundred, and not more.* 

On the 13th January 1842, that is, not two months and a 
half later than the date of the letters just quoted from, “Dr 
Brydon, sorely wounded, and barely able from exhaustion to 
sit upon the emaciated beast that bore him, reached Jellalabad, 
and told that Elphinstone’s army [the one which had been 
cantoned in the immediate vicinity of Cabul], guns, standards, 
honour, all being lost, was itself completely annihilated.” + 

That the Romans incurred similar danger at Jerusalem was 
evinced some years later, when, on the occasion of an outbreak 
there, Cestius, Prefect of Syria, having advanced to the city, 
and almost captured it, lost heart, not knowing how nearly 
successful he had been, and began to fall back, when suddenly 
the Jews burst out upon him, and attacked his force with such 
fury, that his retreat became uncommonly like that from 
Cabul. To us it seems probable that the behaviour of Pilate 
was not so wanton as is sometimes supposed. The three 
leading festivals, as will be apparent from what has been 
already stated, were the times of supreme peril for Roman 
rule in Palestine. Even the Sanhedrim were very cautious 
what they did in presence of the many myriads of men capable 
of bearing arms then encamped everywhere in and around 
Jerusalem. When desirous of arresting Jesus, they said, “ Not 
on the feast-day, lest there be an uproar among the people.” 
The Galileans who had come to sacrifice, probably broke the 
peace. It was as if commotion were to reign among the reli- 
gious mendicants and others assembled for worship at Oojein. 
Any symptoms of fear on Pilate’s part would, in all probability, 
have converted that Galilean riot into an extensive insurrec- 
tion, and it was not wanton wickedness for him to deal sum- 
marily, even though it might be sanguinarily, with the case, in 
the belief that less blood would thus be shed than if he trifled 
with riot till it flamed forth into rebellion. If this incident 
stood alone, then, however we might interpret it, we should hold 
it to furnish decisive proof that Pilate was a man of consider- 
able nerve in presence of danger, and not at all disposed to 





* See Calcutta Review, vol. ii. (1844) p. 251. 
+ Ibid. vol. xiv. (1850) p. 376. 
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— from responsibility which would have appalled many a 
ruler. ; 

It would seem as if it had been one part of Pilate’s duty to 
repair in person to Jerusalem, on occasion of each of the great 
annual festivals, that he mizht be at hand to act in the event 
of there arising either riot or rebellion. That was why he was 
at Jerusalem, and not at Cesarea, at the time of the all-im- 
portant events, his connection with which has doomed his 
name to enduring infamy. No one needs to be informed that 
the arrest of Jesus took place on Thursday evening, and that 
the responsibility of it attached, not to Pilate, but to the 
Sanhedrim. In the miserably conducted trial before the high 
priest,—in which suborned witnesses gave false evidence, and 
when even this failed of effect, then the high priest, with shame- 
less indecency, cast off the dignity of the judicial office he held, 
and sunk into the reckless accuser,—the charge brought, as we all 
know, was blasphemy, which was a capital crime by the Mosaic 
law ; but, as is manifest from the narrative, the sceptre had now 
so far departed from Judah, that it was needful to obtain the 
concurrence of Pilate before the death-penalty could be carried 
out. Though he was called governor of Judea, yet the Jews 
evidently constituted a semi-independent nation, ruling itself 
in most cases, through means of its own leading men, yet re- 
strained in matters of importance by the representative of what 
would, in feudal language, be called the paramount power, to 
which the State was in vassalage. Though Pompey had, 
some years before this, taken Jerusalem by storm, yet the Jews, 
submitting on that occasion before they had exhausted the 
strength of their nation in resisting their fate, did not quite feel 
likea people subdued, nordid the Romans treat themassuch; and 
the closest parallel to the relations between Pilate and the San- 
hedrim may perhaps be found in some of the Indian “ protected 
states,” in which treaties give the British “ resident ” power of 
control over the native “durbar” or “court,” in all important 
matters. We remember a case, in a state thus situated, in 
which a Brahmin was executed for two murders, and we were 
told by the people that the rajah would have spared him on 
account of his caste, had not the British resident overruled him 
in the matter, declaring that the so-called sacred character of 
a Brahmin should not protect him if he committed a capital 
offence, doctrine with which we heartily agree. Vice versa, 
we believe that if the rajah had proposed to execute any one, 
he would first have applied for the sanction of the resident 
before carrying out the sentence ; and thus again, India fur- 
nishes a close parallel to the political arrangements in Jeru- 
salem during Pilate’s administration. 
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At first the chief priests and others who accused Jesus wished 
to act as if any sentence which they had passed would be con- 
firmed as a matter of course, but Pila*e would not allow his 
authority to be thus ignored. Reduced to the necessity of mak- 
ing specific charges against the Redeemer, they then, with gross 
want of truth, accused him of aspiring to the position of a king, 
of forbidding to pay tribute to Cesar, and of stirring up the 
Jews to revolt against the Romans. Had Pilate believed these 
accusations, he would at once have confirmed the sentence, but 
the manifest insincerity of the accusers shewed him that the 
charges were unfounded, and that the chief priests and other 
opponents of Jesus were simply jealous of his influence with 
the people. Hitherto the governor's conduct in the matter 
had been quite unexceptionable, but soon evidence was afforded 
that his nature was not one of the higher sort. Questioning 
Christ so as to be satisfied that he was not a pretender to 
earthly sovereignty, who wished to stir up the people to throw 
off the Roman yoke, he elicited from Jesus the satisfactory 
statement that the sovereignty he was setting up was of a 
purely spiritual character ; that his mission was to bear witness 
to the truth; and that every one who was of the truth would 
hear his voice. The question which the governor asked, on 
receiving these satisfactory explanations, throws so much light 
on his character that it should not be dismissed without care- 
ful examination: “ Pilate saith unto him, What is truth ?” 

There was a certain tendency to the philosophic in his mind. 
He had a curiosity to learn the tenets held by Jesus, as one 
might have to know the doctrines of Mohammedanism, if he 
lived in a country where the professors of that faith were to he 
found ; and at first he seems to have looked with a certain 
measure of respect on the Saviour, as presumably a speculatist 
of acute tee | who might give him some few intellectual 
hints. But his opinion of Jesus became unfavourably altered 
when he found himself addressed in popular, instead of scien- 
tific language, and heard propounded what he deemed a great 
philosophic error—that the individual who stood before him 
was already in possession of the truth, and would be instinc- 
tively recognised by the children of truth. “To this end,” 
said Jesus, “was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice. Pilate saith unto him, 
What is truth? And when he had said this, he went out,” &c. 
The question, What is truth ? was put, not with the desire of 
obtaining an answer, but to express his contempt for the 
statement that Jesus was in possession of the truth. He had 
come to the conclusion that he had nothing to learn from the 
prisoner beforehim. He had expected to meet a philosopher of 
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high standing ; he had really seen before him what he believed 
a harmless enthusiast, not of scientific tendencies, and he was 
anxious to bring the case to an end. What insight does this 
incident afford into Pilate’s own mind and heart? It is apparent, 
we think, that though he had certain slender leanings towards 
philosophy, yet he was in no proper sense a philosopher. 
Between him and men of philosophic temperament, there was 
this resemblance, that both knew that truth was not easy but 
difficult of attainment, but there was this most essential dif- 
ference between him and them, that he appended the corollary, 
“ And it does not matter,” while they sadly said, “ It matters a 
great deal.” While they made the search for truth the 
supreme object of their lives, he never put himself to any 
trouble in pursuing after verity. While they would have given 
all that they possessed for the satisfaction of removing one 
intellectual difficulty that had perplexed former generations, 
he would have declared their conduct unaccountable, and 
congratulated himself on possessing a better balanced mind 
than theirs. It is sufficiently plain that he was a sceptic with 
regard to all religions, and felt quite satisfied to make no pro- 
gress from the negative position he occupied, ignorant or re- 
gardless of the fact that doubt should immediately lead to 
inquiry, and that scepticism was never meant as a permanent 
resting-place for any human soul. Pilate was a thorough 
worldling, and all that the slender tendency to philosophy, 
which alone he possessed, had done for him had been to help 
him to identify worldliness with wisdom, whereas no two 
qualities are more thoroughly opposed. 

Still, worldling that he was, he did not possess the wanton 
wickedness of consenting willingly to the death of one whom 
he knew to bave done nothing worthy of capital punishment, 
and he gave his decision, that he found in the prisoner no cause 
of death. “And they,” intimates the evangelist Luke, “ were 
the more fierce, saying, He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place.” 
The mention of Galilee suggested to Pilate what he deemed a 
most satisfactory way of escaping from the difficulty he felt. 
Between him and Herod there was a quarrel, which, speaking 
from Indian observation, we should, with some confidence, con- 
jecture to have been about jurisdiction. It is by no means im- 
probable that the quarrel may have arisen from that already- 
mentioned slaughter of the Galileans, “ whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices.” Herod doubtless expected that 
when his subjects rioted at Jerusalem, Pilate would arrest them, 
and send them home for trial. Pilate, on the contrary, felt that 
nothing but summary measures on the first people who broke into 
riot, careless whose subjects they might be, could keep the peace 
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at Jerusalem when the great festivals occurred. Now he would 
at once make up the quarrel with Herod, and rid himself of a 
case which he was extremely reluctant to dispose of, by this 
time acting magnanimously on the —- of jurisdiction, 
and sending the Galilean to Herod. That ruler was extremely 
gratified on receiving Jesus. For one thing, he had long 
desired to see him work a miracle. Besides this, it shewed 
that Pilate was wishing to be on friendly terms with him, and 
was not disposed to interfere with his rights. One source of 
gratification was very soon dissipated. Jesus would not minister 
to the tetrarch’s merely idle curiosity by working a miracle. 
The pride of Herod, which was all the more sensitive that he 
was but a quarter as great as a real king, and had the royal 
title not by right but by courtesy, was piqued by this slight, 
and he doubtless debated with himself whether he should 
resent it. Might he not imprison Jesus; or even put him to 
death? The first project would simply produce continual em- 
barrassment, and the second he dared not attempt, for the 
spectre of the murdered Baptist ever haunted him, and another 
terror of the same sort he had not courage to meet. What 
then was he to do? Clearly the best course of policy was to 
return Pilate’s compliment by sending back the prisoner. 
He would shew, that when properly treated, he would not be 
rigid about his rights, but would meet courtesy with courtesy. 
That day, accordingly, he and the Roman governor were 
reconciled together, having before been at variance. It is some- 
times alleged that Herod and Pilate made up their quarrel, 
the cement being common hatred of the truth. We do not 
believe this a fair representation. Just as the Indian rajahs 
dread the continual advance of the Anglo-Indian power, so 
Herod looked with exceeding alarm on the proximity of the 
Romans, and every act done in forgetfulness or wilful contempt 
of his rights seemed a step towards the annexation of his 
country. He was exceedingly glad when any quarrel with the 
representative of the all-conquering power was made up; and 
therefore, we believe, he acted as he did. In Pilate’s distress, 
on finding the case, of which he hoped he had rid himself for 
ever, again thrust back upon him, we can suppose him, when 
in secret, yielding to passionate exclamations against Herod 
for having sent Jesus back. “Could not the fool have under- 
stood that I wished to see his Galilean subject no more?” 
Yet he could not openly find fault with an act of courtesy, and 
therefore he had. to pretend to a satisfaction which he did not 
really feel. Thus, though we do not believe that the two 
petty worldlings cemented their broken friendship with com- 
mon hatred of the truth, yet we think they behaved in one 
respect even worse than this; they, at least at the outset, were 
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so little impressed with the divine character of Jesus, that 
their supreme ambition was to be rid of him, not much caring 
though he should be put to an unjust death, provided the 
responsibility was not directly theirs. Compelled now to meet, 
instead of evading the responsibility of deciding on Jesus’ 
case, Pilate had reached the most important crisis that could 
possibly occur in his earthly existence; and need it be added 
that he lamentably fell ? 

True, he fell very reluctantly. If our enumeration is correct, 
he made no fewer than fourteen distinct efforts to save Jesus’ 
life, or at least to evade personal responsibility for his death. 
(1.) Setting aside the refusal to sanction the punishment of 
the prisoner on the vague allegation that he was a malefactor, 
inasmuch as we think that Pilate’s motive in this was respect 
for himself and his office, he attempted to evade responsibility 
in saying to the Jewish authorities, “Take ye him and judge 
him according to your law” (John xviii. 31). (2.) When 
Jesus acquiesced in the statement that he was a king, Pilate 
said, “I find no fault in this man” (Luke xxiii. 4). (3.) When 
this decision excited a repetition of the accusation formerly 
brought, there followed next the attempt to shirk responsi- 
bility by sending Christ to Herod (Luke xxiii. 6, 7). (4) On 
his return, there was a new verdict in favour of Jesus, fortified 
by the concurrence of Herod: “I, having examined him before 
you, have found no fault in this man touching these things 
whereof ye accuse him. No, nor yet Herod: for I sent you to 
him ; and, lo, nothing worthy of death is done unto him” (Luke 
xxiii. 15). (5.) Next, he hoped to escape from the temptation 
to sin presented to him by naming a prisoner Barabbas, a 
seditious person and a murderer, whom he believed the chief 
priests and their satellites could not for very shame prefer to 
Jesus {see all the evangelists]. (6.) “Then Pilate, willing to 
release Jesus, spake again to them” (Luke xxiii. 20). (7.) Met 
by the cry of Crucify him, crucify him, “ he said unto them the 
third time, Why, what evil hath he done? I have found no 
cause of death in him” (Luke xxiii. 22). (8.) By publicly 
washing his hands, he symbolised his desire (of course vain) to 
evade all further responsibility in the matter (Matt. xxvii. 24). 
(9.) After Pilate had surrendered Jesus to be crucified, and 
the latter had been clad in a purple robe, and had his temples 
encircled by a crown of thorns, the unhappy governor made a 
a new effort to save the innocent sufferer: “ Behold I bring 
him forth to you that ye may know that I find no fault in 
him.” (10.) Then, after he had come forth, Pilate, hoping to 
excite their pity, bade them look, saying, “Behold the man.” 
(11.) The cry being again raised, Crucify him, crucify him 
Pilate exclaimed, “Take ye him and crucify him, for I find no 
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fault in him.” (12.) Learning next that the real charge 
against the prisoner was blasphemy, inasmuch as he had “made 
himself the Son of God,” Pilate, alarmed lest it might prove 
that he had put to death what a heathen would call an incar- 
nation of one of the divinities, questioned Jesus on the subject, 
and though piqued at what he thought the too independent 
bearing of one whose life hung on the fiat of his word, yet, 
“from henceforth” sought to release him, as if the long cata- 
logue of efforts on the Saviour’s behalf, which are now recapitu- 
lated, had not been worth mentioning in comparison with those 
which now began. Terified by the ominous words, “If thou 
let this man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend,” he again 
faltered ; sat down once more on the official judgmeut-seat, 
placed on the mosaic pavement called, in Hebrew, Gabbatha, 
which was thought essential to the legality of the decision ; 
yet (13.), he again pointed to Jesus, and said, “ Behold your 
king.” Finally (14), Met anew by the shout, “Crucify 
him,” he said, “Shall I crucify your king?” to which 
the answer was, “We have no king but Cesar” (John xix. 
4-16). Pilate felt that it was useless to proceed further in the 
futile effort to save Jesus, and therefore yielded to the clamours 
of the multitude, and gave sentence that it should be as they 
required. Thus, we repeat, not fewer than fourteen times did 
he attempt to shield Jesus from death, or, if that were impos- 
sible, at least to throw off, so far as it could be done, responsi- 
bility for his fate. 

One cannot but feel considerable pity for Pilate, who, heathen 
as he was, still shewed that he had a conscience, and there 
arises the wish, natural but not right, for the divine arrange- 
ments are always best, that for him there had been some other 
government than that of Judea, at the most critical period of 
the world’s history. Yet with pity must mingle stern indig- 
nation, that selfish consideration for his own status and emolu- 
ment should make him infirm of purpose at the very time 
when nerve, as of iron, was required. Any one, especially if of 
high rank, knows not what he may be persuaded or intimidated 
into doing, unless he sit loosely to all earthly things. Where 
was the Pilate who, with unquestionably less justification than 
now, had called forth the Roman troops and slaughtered the 
turbulent Galileans, in the very court of the temple to which 
Gentiles were forbidden access? Where the Pilate who, as we 
shall afterwards see, was to be removed from office for taking 
out those same Roman troops, horse and foot, and attacking and 
putting to death real or presumed rebels? Why was he bold 
on less important occasions than this, and timid now? Perha 
the affair of the Galileans had made so much excitement, that 
for a time he had become careful of what he did, or, more pro- 
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bably, he knew that if he quelled a riot or rebellion, which be 
had by no mismanagement originated, he would be held guilt- 
less at Rome ; but if he excited commotion by standing between 
one condemned by his countrymen and the execution of a 
capital sentence, his superiors, regardless of high principle, 
would hold him to have been unnecessarily particular, and 
would remove him from office. We suspect that part of 
the guilt of Pilate’s sin lay at the door of the imperial 
government, yet did the residue involve guilt of no ordinary 
kind. We pity Pilate, but the pity is not unmingled with con- 
tempt. Yet let us not look even on Pilate with a Pharisaic sense 
of our own superiority. Was there not a period of our con- 
nection with India, when missionaries were deported from that 
land, and that, we in charity believe, not because the rulers 
there deemed the spread of Christianity an evil, but because, 
Pilate-like, they would dare nothing for the Saviour ? 

How perilous it is to depart from strict justice in deference to 
iniquitous demands, is evident from the bad success of the 
Roman procurator’s illogical and most indefensible proposal, 
that as Jesus was innocent, he would therefore scourge and 
release him. If innocent, why scourge him? Or would his 
adversaries accept the compromise of adding to the pain of the 
scourging that inflicted by the crown of thorns? Of course 
they would not. When an unjust judge sacrifices principle at 
the dictation of a mob, they will not accept compromise of any 
kind, but will insist on being paid what they deem their dues 
to the uttermost farthing. 

To ylance in detail at each incident connected with the 
crucifixion, would demand not an article but a volume; all 
that we have space for, is a brief comment or two on some Scrip- 
— statements throwing light on the character and position of 

ilate. 

We have conjectured that he was a sceptic in religion, yet 
he seems at one stage of his progress to have dreaded that 
Jesus might prove an incarnation of one of the heathen gods. 
How could this be? Quite easily. A sceptic, or indolent 
thinker, whois not at the trouble to make up his mind on any 
point, is like the troubled sea when it cannot rest. He is 
not without faith, but his faith undergoes perpetual “ phases,” 
and sometimes, when it becomes what may be termed full- 
orbed, he believes a great deal. 

Pilate’s wife was with him at Cesarea. As pointed out by 
various writers, a regulation of Augustus’s forbade the wives of 
governors to accompany their husbands to the sometimes dan- 
gerous cities in which the latter went to reside, but it had fallen 
into disuse, and a proposal, which was made in the senate to 
revive it, was frowned down. An interesting confirmation is 
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thus afforded of the minute accuracy of this part of the biblical 
history. When troops go out to war in India cr the adjacent 
regions, wives are not allowed to accompany their husbands ; 
but it is difficult long to restrain them; and when the Cabul 
disasters took place, one anxious feature of the case was, that 
wives and children fell into Affghan hands, and were not for a 
long time restored. 

One observation more on the New Testament history. The 
snappish answer which Pilate returned to the chief priests 
and others, when they wished him to alter the inscription 
above the cross ; the unobliging way in which he spoke when 
asked for a guard to place around the sepulcbre ; and, on the 
other hand, the courtesy with which he received Joseph of 
Arimathea, when he came to beg the body of Jesus, shewed 
how profound was the dissatisfaction Pilate felt with himself, 
and with those who had trampled on his manhood, and on 
the dignity of his office, and forced him into blood-guiltiness 
which he had been most anxious to avoid. If now he had 
sympathy with any party at all in Judea, it was with the 
friends of Jesus, 

Thus much with regard to the references to Pilate in the 
New Testament. To turn now to uninspired writers, Philo 
and Josephus among Jewish, and Tacitus among Roman 
authors, mention Pilate. The last-named writer does not 
allude to-the character of the unhappy governor; the two 
others do, furnishing both facts and opinions which deserve 
careful scrutiny. To take first the reference to Pilate in Philo, 
who, as our readers know, lived at Alexandria during the whole 
period that the Saviour was on earth. 

The story told by Philo is this: Pilate who “ was one of the 
emperor's lieutenants, having been appointed governor of 
Judea,” “not more with the object of doing honour to Tiberius, 
than with that of vexing the multitude,” or as we should more 
charitably say, from the former motive alone, dedicated some 
gilt shields which he wished to place within the palace of 
Herod in Jerusalem. He seems to have been aware that the 
Jews would take offence if there were upon the shields any 
representations of living creatures ;* and, therefore, he abstained 
from introducing any of these upon the shields, and confined 
himself to a “necessary inscription, which mentioned these two 
facts : the name of the person who had placed them there [in 
Herod's palace}, and the person in whose honour they were so 
placed there.” This did not, however, prevent popular tumult. 





* Their hostility to these arose from the fact, that they interpreted quite 
literally the words of the second commandment, ‘‘ Or any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth.” 
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No sooner did the multitude hear what had been done, than 
they assembled, and putting forward the four sons of the king 
and the city magistrates as their leaders, remonstrated with 
Pilate about his innovation on their religious customs, and ear- 
nestly begged him to remove the shields from Jerusalem. 
The sequel is best told in Philo’s own words :— 


‘* But when he stedfastly refused this petition (for he was a man of 
a very inflexible disposition, und very merciless as well as very obstinate), 
they cried out, Do not cause a sedition; do not make war upon us; 
do not destroy the peace which exists. The honour of the emperor 
is not identical with dishonour to the ancient laws; let it not be to 
you a pretence for heaping insult on our nation. Tiberius is not 
desirous that any of our laws or customs shall be destroyed. And if 
you yourself say that he is, shew us either some command from him, 
or some letter, or something of the kind, that we who have been sent 
to you as ambassadors, may cease to trouble you, and may address 
our applications to your master. 

“ But this last sentence exasperated him in the greatest possible 
degree, as he feared lest they might in reality go on an embassy to 
the emperor, and wight impeach him with respect to other particulars 
of his government : in respect of his corruption, and his acts of insolence, 
and his habit of insulting people, and his cruelty, and his continual 
murders of people untried and uncondemned, and his never ending and 
gratuitous and most grievousinhumanity. Therefore, being exceedingly 
angry, and being at all times a man of most ferocious passions, he was 
in great perplexity, neither venturing to take down what he had once 
set up, nor wishing to do anything which could be acceptable to his 
subjects, and at the same time being sufficiently acquainted with the 
firmness of Tiberius on these points. And those who were in power 
in our nation, seeing this, and perceiving that he was inclined to change 
his mind as to what he had done, but that he was not willing to be 
thought to do so, wrote a most supplicatory letter to Tiberius. But 
he, when he had read it, What did he say of Pilate, and what threats 
did he utter against him ? But it is beside our purpose at present to 
relate to you how very angry he was, although he was not very liable 
to sudden anger; since the facts speak for themselves: for imme- 
diately, without putting anything off till the next day, he wrote a letter 
reproaching and reviling him in the most bitter manner for his act of 
unprecedented audacity and wickedness, and commanding him imme- 
diately to take down the shields and convey them away from the metro- 
polis of Judea to Cesarea, on the sea which had been named Cesarea 
Augusta, after his grandfather, in order that they might be set up in 
the temple of Augustus. And, accordingly, they were set up in that 
edifice. And in this way he provided for two matters, both for the 
honour due to the emperor, and for the preservation of the ancient cus- 
toms of the city,”—(Philo, Translated by Yonge, vol. iv. pp. 165-6.) 


A few comments are required upon this remarkable narra- 
tive. We hold Philo to have been a conscientious man, 
generally fair in his allusions to others; yet it seems plain 
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that he wrote the passage just quoted under the influence of 
considerable excitement, and, we think, scarcely does the 
Roman procurater justice. It is not probable that, in dedicat- 
ing the shields, Pilate deliberately intended to vex the multi- 
tude. It is generally the very last thing that one in Pilate’s 
position does wilfully. The other motive stated to have exerted 
an equal influence over him—that of pleasing Tiberius—was 
enough to account for what he did. In all likelihood, he was 
of opinion, that having abstained from ordering any symbolical 
representatious to be graved upon the shields, he had so far 
conformed to what he would deem Jewish prejudice as toremove 
all danger of offence being taken by the people of Jerusalem 
when the dedicated gifts were placed in the palace. Had he 
wished to act recklessly, he would have proposed introducing 
them into the temple rather than sending them to the far less 
venerated palace. There is no reason to believe that he would 
have transmitted the shields to Jerusalem at all if he had 
known the hostile feeling which the step would excite; but 
once having gone forward, he must have been in the last 
degree reluctant to draw back, and we do not wonder that he 
should have lost temper with the Jewish deputies. Of the 
charges brought against him, some are vague and difficult 
properly to estimate. Had a friend of Pilate’s drawn his 
moral portrait, he would have probably said, like Philo, that 
the governor was of a very inflexible disposition ; but in place 
of calling him very obstinate, he would have said that he 
habitually manifested proper firmness. For the statement 
that he was “ very merciless,” would have been substituted that 
he was not one of those weak rulers who perpetually forget the 
claims of strict justice, and are continually interfermg when 
they ought to allow the law to take its course. The insolence 
complained of would have been called becoming self-respect ; 
and if the corruption and rapine were alluded to, it would be 
with the observation that these things were to be expected in 
one holding the office which Pilate did. It is to be feared that 
rapacity and susceptibility to bribes from Oriental princes and 
noblemen were looked upon as no more heinous than election 
bribery is in the estimation of many in our own age and 
country. But there is one charge made by Philo so specific 
that it stands on a different footing from the rest. It is the 
allegation that Pilate was guilty of continual murders of people 
untried and uncondemned. Was the crucifixion of Christ one 
of the cases‘ he had in his memory? He did not need to 
abandon Judaism to understand that Pilate’s conduct in con- 
nection with that most noteworthy event had been in the last 
degree unjustifiable. We do not know, but in connection with 
this part of the subject we would bring forward from Philo a 
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passage so beautifully illustrative of incidents connected with 
the crucifixion, that it may be regarded as quite a gem :— 


**T have known,” he says, ‘‘ instances before now of men, who had 
been crucified when this festival and holiday was at hand [he is re- 
ferring to the emperor’s birthday], being taken down and given up to 
their relations, in order to receive the honour of sepulture, and to 
enjoy such observances as are due to the dead ; for it used to be 
considered that even the dead ought to derive some enjoyment from 
the natal festival of a good emperor, and also, that the sacred charac- 
ter of the festival ought to be regarded. But this man [Flaceus} did 
not order men who had already perished on crosses to be taken down, 
but he commanded living men to be crucified—men to whom the very 
time itself gave, if not entire forgiveness, still, at all events, brief 
and temporary respite from punishment ; and he did this after they had 
been beaten by scourging in the middle of the theatre.” (Ibid. p. 78.) 


To turn next to the references which Josephus makes to 
Pilate. The first may perhaps be another version of Philo’s 
story about the shields, but the two differ in so many particulars, 
that it is more natural to regard them as distinct. 

Pilate, according to the great Jewish historian, removed the 
Roman army from Cesarea to Jerusalem, intending that they 
should make their winter quarters in the latter city, “to 
abolish the Jewish laws.” On the ensigns borne by the several 
cohorts were effigies of Czesar, occasionally at least, if not even 
systematically, worshipped by the soldiers, and which, there- 
fore, the Jews were warranted in deeming idolatrous repre- 
sentations forbidden by the moral law. The former procurators 
had so conformed to Hebrew feeling, as to leave these ensigns 
behind, and take instead of them others destitute of effigies, 
when at any time they entered Jerusalem. Of this forbearance 
Pilate had evidently been apprised, for he so arranged that the 
entry into the capital, with the offensive ensigns, should take 
place during the night, so that the deed was done before any 
protest against it could be recorded. The Jews very com- 
mendably abstained from riot, and simply assembled in multi- 
tudes to petition Pilate, just as the people of Scotland did 
when the Marquis of Hamilton, the commissioner of Charles L., 
made his entry into Edinburgh, to explain the views of his 
sovereign, soon after the signing of the national covenant, and 
shortly before the celebrated Glasgow Assembly of 1638. The 
recusants took their way to Cesarea, to lay their case before 
Pilate, who had not himself been with the military detachments 
that bore the ensigns into Jerusalem. The procurator would 
not undo the deed complained of, because, says Josephus, it 
would tend to the injury of Cesar. Five consecutive days had 
the petitioners appeared before him to urge their request, but 
all in vain ; yet would they not leave Cesarea, but, like the im- 
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portunate widow before the unjust judge, sought by their coming 
to “weary” the Roman governor. This policy was not exempt 
from peril; and when on the sixth day they presented themselves 
anew before Pilate,and pressed their suit, he, sitting on a tribunal 
in an open part of the city, around which he had concealed 
soldiers, gave a signal to the men in ambush, who sprang from 
their hiding place, surrounded the suppliants, and threatened 
them with death if they did not immediately leave Cesarea, and 
return home. The Jews, with whom it was a matter of con- 
science to preserve Jerusalem free from desecration, then, 
according to the historian, threw themselves upon the ground, 
laid bare their necks, and said that they would willingly suffer 
death rather than allow the laws of their country to be trans- 
gressed. Pilate stood amazed at their resolution, felt such 
emotion as his nature was capable of, and gave orders that the 
offensive ensigns should be carried back to Cesarea. We do 
not think that he figures very disreputably in this narrative. 
He was doubtless wrong in wishing to introduce images into 
Jerusalem, but it must be remembered that he had no faith in 
Judaism, and believed the Jewish objection to idolatry to be a 

rejudice which a little firmness would doubtless overcome. 

t is more difficult for a ruler than for a person in private life 
to withdraw from a false position which he has rashly taken 
up; and thinking that anything resembling infirmity of purpose 
would only encourage the Jews to fresh demands, one can 
understand his trying the effect of threats of death upon the 
pertinacious pleaders, as a last step before giving up the 
contest with them, and yielding their demands. If the British 
in India allowed the Hindoos to exclude them from sacred 
places, they would be shut out from a large number of cities and 
towns, and would soon be told that their presence in any part 
of India, urban or rural, defiled the land, and was in flagrant 
violation of caste rules, which last assertion is undeniably 
true. We do not, therefore, think that the conduct of Pilate 
on the occasion referred to was so condemnatory of him as 
Josephus seems to believe. 

A case of a somewhat similar kind is given by the same 
historian. Pilate, it would appear, thought he would confer a 
benefit on the people of Jerusalem if he brought into the city 
a stream of water from some fountain or reservoir, either two 
hundred or four hundred furlongs off. In his Jewish war he 
mentions the larger number, and in his “Antiquities” the lesser. 
We have vo hesitation in deciding which is the more trust- 
worthy number. As has been well remarked by a recent 
explorer of Palestine, “Josephus’s numbers, like a lawyer's 
charges, require to be pretty severely taxed ;” and if that 
process be adopted with the larger number, there will be no 
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difficulty in reducing it to the less) The watershed of Judea 
passes near Hebron, and the proposed aqueduct was probably 
designed to start from somewhere between Hebron and Beth- 
lehem, and thence descend, where requisite, by the aid of 
arches to span valleys, gently to the city. The Romans very 
properly looked upon a good water supply as essential to 
the prosperity of every populous place, and not having any 
religious scruples of his own, Pilate thought, despite previous 
adverse experiences, that the Jews would not object to his 
taking the money called “corban” [offering] (see Mark vii. 11), 
which had been devoted to religious uses, and spending it in 
making an aqueduct. Need it be added, that he had totally 
misread the people over whom he had been set, in taking up 
such a notion. A riotous mob soon collected, and clamorously 
insisted that he should at once give up his design. Some 
insulted him personally with unmeasured invective, and so 
wore out his patience, that at length he gave orders to his 
soldiers to put on civilian dresses, with armour underneath, 
and mingle with the people, ready at a signal to assault them 
if they did not desist from riot. The soldiers did so; things 
reached such a state that the signal had to be given; when 
his men, carrying out the instructions they had received, to 
use, not swords, but staves, against the rioters, laid these on 
with such good will, that they killed some people, and pro- 
duced a panic among the remainder, so that many trampled 
each other to death, and thus the opposition to Pilate’s water- 
project was quelled. The Jewish historian admits that, in 
dealing with the people, the soldiers laid upon them much 
greater blows than Pilate had intended, and, as always happens 
in such cases, made no distinction between innocent spectators 
and rioters of the worst type.* There was a certain modera- 
tion in Pilate’s conduct on this occasion, and, which was all the 
more noticeable, that the incident happened when he was him- 
self in Jerusalem, and therefore in some personal danger if 
he allowed the tumult for any time to remain unquelled. 

A scene, in which he acted much more unjustifiably, led 
to his being recalled from his government. It appears that 
a certain Samaritan informed his countrymen that, if they 
would ascend Mount Gerizim with him, he would shew them 
certain vessels which had been concealed there by Moses ; 
a very improbable story, it will be at once perceived, since 
every one knows that Moses never entered the promised Jand. 
However, the myth was believed, and the Samaritans, gather- 
ing together in numbers, all armed, prepared to ascend the 





* “ Antig.”’ book xviii. chap. iii. secs. 1, 2; ‘‘ War,” book ii. chap. ix. secs. 
2-4. 
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hill in company with the man. Pilate did not at all like 
the proceeding. He looked on it just as a British governor of 
Cape Colony would on the rise of a Caffre prophet who should 
assemble a host of his Amakosa countrymen, all with weapons, 
to make a professedly peuceful ascent of a hill; or as the re- 
presentative of the Queen in New Zealand would look upon a 
great gathering of Maories in the bush, with rifles, nominally 
to search for long-buried treasure ; and we are not surprised to 
find, that he seized the roads up Gerizim with horse and foot 
soldiers, and would not permit the Samaritans or their leader 
to ascend. Not content with this, he, so far as we know, with- 
out proper provocation, assailed the mass of the seekers for 
sacred treasure in the village of Tirathaba, which was their 
rendezvous, and slew a great many. Nay more, having cap- 
tured many prisoners, he sought out the leading men among 
them, and put them to death. Doubtless he looked on the 
gathering near Gerizim as an incipient rebellion of the Sama- 
ritan nation against the Romans, and, therefore, resolved to 
dismiss all fear of responsibility, and stamp out the insurrection 
before it had time to acquire strength. Need it be added that 
his conduct in this Samaritan commotion shews that he was 
a man very likely to mingle the blood of the Galileans with 
their sacrifices, if they shewed any disposition to attempt an 
outbreak when emboldened by the presence of multitudesof their 
fellows at some one of the great feasts in Jerusalem. But to 
proceed with the narrative: ‘The Samaritan senate sent a formal 
complaint against Pilate for his sanguinary conduct at Tira- 
thaba to his superior Vitellius, representing that in proposing to 
ascend Gerizim they had not designed to revolt against the 
Romans, but only “to escape the violence of Pilate.” Thus it 
was at length confessed, as any intelligent person might from 
the first have suspected, that the talk about searching for the 
sacred vessels hidden by Moses was all a pretence, and that 
revolt of some kind was intended by the gathering at the base 
of Gerizim. The question naturally suggests itself, Why did 
not the Samaritans complain to Vitellius before the Tirathaba 
affair, instead of putting forth a lying pretext for assembling 
inarms? Weare by no means certain that they did not intend 
to revolt against the Romans; but even if Vitellius had a 
private suspicion that this was the case, he must have felt that 
Pilate had excited among those over whom he ruled feelings 
of so hostile a character to himself and the government which 
he represented, that it was expedient for the interests of Rome 
to remove him from office. Soa certain friend of Vitellius’s, 
Marcellus by name, was sent to supersede him, and the culprit 
of Tirathaba was ordered to proceed to Rome and answer for 
his misdeeds before the Emperor Tiberius. Pilate did not dare 
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to refuse. He proceeded as bidden, with proper alacrity, to the 
great metropolis, which, however, he did not reach till Tiberius 
was dead.* By one account he afterwards committed suicide, by 
another he was banished to Vienne, where he ultimately died. 
It is no part of the plan of this article to inquire into the 
pumerous myths which finally gathered around his name. 
Reference to them may be found in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the 
Bible,” and other works. All that remains to be done is to 
derive an argument for the inspiration of the evangelists from 
the self-restraint they shew in speaking of Pilate and his deeds. 
Philo, Josephus, and the evangelists, all more or less, formally 
paint the character of Pilate ; and it is a noteworthy, fact that 
the estimate given of him by the two uninspired writers is less 
favourable to him than that drawn from the evangelists. Sup- 
posing that we put away for the moment all reference to the 
sacred authority of the Bible, and look on the evangelists as if 
they were simply historians like Philo or Josephus, whose 
statements, if diverse from those of other writers, require to 
be tested by internal evidence, then to which of the two classes 
of narrators should we, on the ordinary principles of evidence, 
accord the palm of superior accuracy? We hesitate not to say, 
to the evangelists, and on this principle. There is no discre- 
pancy as to the fact that Pilate oppressed the Jewish nation. 
All the writers, whose statements we are to balance against 
each other, were Jews. T'wo draw the tyrant over their people 
in very dark colours. The others somewhat soften down the 
unrelieved blackness of the picture. Can any one doubt which 
is the more probable? If several Carthaginians had written 
the life of some Roman general, at whose hands their people 
had suffered in one of the Punic wars, and if two drew the 
portrait of the Roman oppressor in tints of unrelieved black- 
ness, while the others furnished a picture in which was seen 
light as well as shade, every one with the true historic instinct 
would follow the more charitable narrators ; and so do we in 
the present case. But a further question occurs, What kept 
the evangelists from colouring too darkly the picture of Pilate ? 
They had incalculably more temptation to malign him than 
either Josephus or Philo; for had he not, in violation of every 
principle of justice, and against the reclamations of his own 
conscience, given over, to an ignominious death, their divine 
Lord? Yet, with such grounds for being incensed, they speak 
with wonderful moderation. How is this to be accounted for ? 
We reply, through the controlling action of the Spirit of God 
on their minds while they wrote. If this explanation be re- 
jected, we confess we are at a loss what other one to substitute 
in its room. R. H. 








* “ Anti.” book xviii., chap. iv., secs. 1, 2. 
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Art. LV.—The English New Testament—Revision and 
Re-Trunslation. 


1. The New Testament. The Authorised Version Revised. By Ilenry 
Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown &vo. 1869. 

2. The Twofold New Testament : Being a New Translation accompanyin7 
a newly formed Text, in Parallel Columns. By the Rev. Tuomas 
SHetpon Green, M.A. Small 4to. 1865. 


he the last five and twenty years the attention of the 

general public has been from time to time called to the 
following questions: Has a Revision of the Authorised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament by authority, or a New Translation, 
become necessary? Or if not absolutely necessary, is it ex- 
pedient? Is it practicable? Ifnot practicable by authority— 
or until it becomes so—how may the way towards it be best 
prepared, and the disadvantages arising, in the opinion of many, 
from the continued use of the present one, be best diminished ? 
A few observations on these points will best introduce the 
works whose titles we have given above. 

If it was designed that the people of every nation under 
heaven should “search the Scriptures,” it must have been 
through the medium of translations, save in the case of those 
to whom the original tongues were native or quite familiar. 
But no translation can so transfuse into another tongue all the 
thoughts, and all the shades and fibres of thought, in any 
literary work, as that the translation shall be equally satisfac- 
tory with the original. In the case of the New Testament, 
the difficulty is peculiarly great, from the profound and unique 
character of its ideas. But this difficulty may be indefinitely 
reduced. If Homer and Shakespere rivet the attention and 
kindle the enthusiasm of all readers, even in the worst trans- 
lation, much more is this true of the Bible, which arrests uni- 
versal attention in whatever translation read, commands the 
reverence of the refined and the rude alike, and penetrates and 
quickens the whole being of as many as yield themselves to its 
teaching. And these translations themselves admit of being 
indefinitely perfected—through a better settlement of the 
original text, a more accurate knowledge of its meaning, a 
deeper sympathy with its peculiar forms of thought, and the 
gradual discovery of happier modes of expressing it in the 
vernacular. And since the nearer we come to this kind of 
perfection, the more directly do the people listen to “the 
oracles of God,” it should seem the wisdom of every Christian 
nation to lay its scholars under contribution from time to time 
for this express purpose. 
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But there are weighty reasons on the other side. When 
the Religion of the Bible takes such possession of a country as 
to mould its character and impregnate it with the elements of 
all that is great, the Book becomes sacred and dear, and around 
the vernacular form of it gather the most hallowed associations ; 
nay, its very phraseology acquires a sanctity not easily destroyed, 
and not to be too rudely disturbed. So long as versions are 
on their trial, they may be improved or supplanted by others 
without disturbing religious feeling, nay, with the effect of 
drawing increased attention to the precise language of Scrip- 
ture. Thus when Tyndale issued, in 1525, his Translation of 
the New Testament, a Revision of it in 1534, and another the 
following year (for which he was burned in 1536), these differ- 
ing editions, dispersed in prodigious numbers, were hailed with 
gratitude by those who thirsted for the word of life, as efforts 
towards a more perfect expression of the sacred original. So 
of Coverdale’s version of the Scriptures (1535), exhausted in 
two years, and issued afresh, slightly revised, in 1537. So of 
Matthews’ (or Rogers’), issued the same year. So of the Great 
Bible (Cranmer’s), 1539 ; Taverner’s, issued rather before, but 
soon eclipsed by the Great Bible ; and so of the Genevan Bible 
—executed by the refugees from the Marian persecution in 
1557, which took more hold of the public mind than all the 
others, partly for its superior excellence as a version, and partly 
from the purity and vigour of its English. It did not suit the 
English Church, however, after Elizabeth's accession, to rest 
satisfied with this version ; and accordingly, the Bishops’ 
Bible, after five years’ labour, appeared in 1568, which, though 
from thenceforward used in the public services of the Church, 
was so far from superseding the Genevan version, that the 
latter was circulated to more than quadruple the extent of the 
former, was the Bible most used in private, and was generally 
recognised at home and abroad as the Protestant version, quite 
as much as the Bishops’ Bible. 

But although this multiplication of versions and revisions 
did good rather than harm, it must be remembered, that from 
Tyndale’s first edition to the Bishops’ Bible, only forty-three 
years elapsed—too short a period for any very hallowed asso- 
ciations or traditional prejudices to gather around any one of 
them. But how stands it with our Authorised Version (all 
arranged only thirty-five years after the Bishops’ Bible ap- 
peared, and published only forty-two years after that version) ? 
How long has this present version been the one form in which 
the bulk of the great English speaking family have known the 
Word of God? Little short of two hundred and siaty years. 
Had we been a less tenaciously Protestant and Bible-loving 
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people, this version might have taken a less strong hold of us, 
ut probably to no Christian nation is the Bible so familiar ; 
while from the peculiar training which a large section of us in 
this country, in America, and in several English colonies, 
receive, more of it could be repeated verbatim than by a like 
number of any other nation. 

But it is not length of time only, or chiefly, that has endeared 
to us the Authorised Version. In fidelity to the original, it is 
equal, if not superior, to the best versions of Scripture, in 
the estimation of all competent judges, and Tischendorf (in the 
preface to his recent issue of the New Testament portion of it) 
pronounces it “a national treasure.” But besides this, its 
English is of the noblest type ; insomuch, that even the most 
clamorous for a thorough revision, disclaim any wish to alter 
the general cast of its phraseology and style. Our translators 
themselves right willingly admit, in their preface, that theirs 
is but the latest of a series of efforts to exhibit the Word of 
God in the mother tongue with the greatest accuracy and 
propriety, and that whatever ripeness may be found in their 
work is due more to their predecessors than to themselves. But 
having reached such a stage, it is no wonder that even en- 
lightened scholars should now fear to make matters worse, and 
be for ‘letting well alone.’ 

To all this it is replied, that we have means of ascertaining 
the genuine text of the New Testament which our translators 
had not, and as this is very different in many places from what 
they took it to be, it is our imperative duty to displace the 
human and make room for the Divine ; for “ What is the chaff 
to the wheat, saith the Lord?” Further, that the text admits 
of being more accurately rendered now than in King James’s 
day, as Greek grammar and syntax are better understood ; 
and finally, that the growing intelligence of the people requires 
that they no longer be held in bondage to the letter of a ver- 
sion which, even where not incorrect, admits of improvement, 
and in some places is the reverse of correct. So much do we feel 
the force of all this, that though we cannot admit its “absolute 
necessity,” and think the attainment of an Authorised Revision 
by no means easy, we do desire, as strongly as any, to see steps 
taken towards an approximation to it. 

Dean Alford takes the high ground of “absolute necessity” 
(preface), and speaks of it as “the bounden duty of the 
churches” to take steps with a view to it. 


‘* We are reading and preaching on, as the Word of God, sayings 
which are demonstrably no part of that word; we are giving to its 
texts meanings which any scholar can see they will not bear. We of 
the Church of England are using two different versions of the Book of 
Psalms, in one of which are some verses which yield no assignable 
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sense in themselves, and some the sense of which flatly contradicts 
the sense of the corresponding verses in the other version.* And yet 
both these versions, the one asserting, the other denying, the same 
fact, are read and preached from indifferently.” + 


This looks very formidable. But of the “sayings preached 
from, which are demonstrably no part of the word of God,” how 
many are there? Not very many, we make bold to say. 
Take the most important of all—the testimony regarding the 
“heavenly witnesses,” in 1 John v. 7, 8—how many educated 
ministers now take this as the text of any sermon, or build on 
it, as a proof-text, the doctrine of the Trinity? Hardly one, 
we suppose, and, least of all, those who occupy any prominent 
position, or preach before any who would make a handle of it 
against the truth. 

As to the Prayer-book version of the Psalms, if there is any 
great evil in two different versions being in use, which we 
hardly suppose there is, it is counterbalanced by the oppor- 
tunity thus given of shewing that the same text may be 
rendered, with substantial fidelity, in more than one form. The 
one example of nonsense in the Prayer-book version, adduced 
by the Dean, if it create a smile, is not likely to teach error 
or do any real harm. The other case,—of flat contradiction, 
—is obvious enough. But whereas the correct rendering will 
at once be seen to be that of our Authorised Version, probably 
ordinary readers take the Prayer-book words, “ And they were 
not obedient unto His word,” to refer, not to the elements, but 
to the people; in which case, though the sense is mistaken, 
an undoubted truth—and one variously expressed in the 
context—is listened to. 

Do we plead, then, for leaving things as they are? By no 
means. But we plead for more moderation in weighing the 
question of a New Translation by authority, or of an Author- 
ised Revision. 


‘**T know (says the Dean again) it is the custom to depreciate and 
minimise the importance of these variations and errors. And this is 
one of the very things of which I complain. I never saw this method 
of argument followed without very great unfairness. Not to mention 
that, in the esteem of those who set the highest possible value on 
Scripture, no assignable deviation from its actual meaning ought to be 
a trifle, it is distinctly not the fact, that the variations and errors are 
of slight account. In very many parts of St Paul’s Epistles, the 
inattention on the part of our translators to the force of words, and 





* * As an example of the former kind, can any acuteness extract sense from 
Ps. lviii. 8, in the Prayer-Book version ? As an example of the latter, 
compare Ps. cv. 28 in the two versions.’ 

+ ‘* Essays and Addresses, chiefly on Church Subjects.” By Henry 
Alford, D.D. No. IIL, p. 74. 8vo. 1869. 
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the accuracy of constructions, may render the apostle’s argument 
unintelligible to English readers. And the first duty of a faithful 
expositor is to assure his hearers, on his own authority, that St Paul 
does not say what they read in their Bibles, nor mean what those 
English words would appear to convey. Nor can I regard as any 
more conscientious the miserable argument which is often raised on 
the ground of expediency. ‘There is danger, we are told, in unsettling 
the minds of those who simply rely on their English Bibles as the word 
of God. Iam amazed at hearing this plea from lips which frequently 
utter it. For what abuse, for what dereliction of unwelcome duty, 
may it not be made an apology? And even if we deseend to its own 
cowardly level, and begin to weigh expediencies, which of the two, 
think you, is the greatest danger ?—manfully to meet the present 
unsatisfactory state of things, by an authorised revision, or to allow 
a text which we vaunt as the word of God to be continually either 
held back because it will not bear examination, or brought into doubt 
and contempt by being disavowed from our pulpits.’"—‘‘ Essays,” 
&e., pp. 12, 13. 


This style of writing we deeply regret. It only injures, as 
it seems to us, the good cause it is intended to serve. We, 
too, “ setting the highest possible value on Scripture,” hold “no 
assignable deviation from its actual meaning to be a trifle,” 
nor do we think “the variations and errors” of our Autho- 
rised Version “of slight account.” But we honestly confess 
that the question of Authoritative Revision is with us simply a 
“weighing of expediencies,” and when we find this represented 
as “descending to a cowardly level,” we think the excellent 
author—to whom New Testament criticism and exposition 
owe so much—only injures a good cause by acting the 
special pleader in its behalf. As to “the inattention of our 
translators to the force of words, and the accuracy of construc- 
tions, rendering the apostle’s argument unintelligible to 
English readers,” we hesitate not to say, after a pretty intimate 
acquaintance with the Dean’s own commentaries, and most 
other modern works of expository criticism, that the places 
where there is no room for doubt that our authorised version 
“has rendered the apostle’s argument unintelligible to English 
readers,” are not very many; and if any preachers, even in 
such cases, shall “hold it their first duty to assure their 
hearers, on their own authority, that St Paul does not say 
what they read in their Bibles, nor mean what those English 
words would appear to convey,” they will do an exceedingly 
silly thing, and get set down by every “hearer” of good sense 
as bumptvous pedants. One may say all that the Dean wishes 
the people to know, without saying it in this worst possible of 
all ways. We speak from some experience here. We have 
dealt in the pulpit with passages rendered from a doubtful, 
perhaps indefensible text, and with passages imperfectly, per- 
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haps inaccurately rendered, but never have we felt it necessary 
to say what the Dean says is “our first duty,” nor have we 
found it difficult to convey such information as to the genuine 
text, and the true sense of the original, as to leave on the 
minds of intelligent hearers the lively impression, that there 
was, above the Authorised Version, a standard of reference, 
both for the text and the sense of it, and that it is none of the 
least uses of a learned ministry to help the people in these 
respects. 

A few words now on the practicability of an Authoritative 
substitute for our present version. Here the Dean sees no 
difficulty, save in the secularity and timidity that seem to 
have settled down on our churches, especially “ with regard to 
the treatment of Scripture; in view of which he cannot see 
the faintest prospect of such a work being undertaken in our 
time.* In the preface to his “ Revised Version,” he expresses 
his wish and prayer that this work (of his) may be as soon as 
— rendered useless by the more matured and multifarious 
abour of a Royal Commission. Such a Commission, he believes, 
the various sections of the church in this realm fully able to 
furnish with members. 


‘* Let a Royal Commission (says he elsewhere),—for I see no other 
way of gaining for the new version the same authority as the old 
possesses ; let a Royal Commission call together the most capable 
men out of all reformed denominations, and set them on this work, 
and (I speak from having been engaged on it with others of differing 
views and habits of mind) they will be astonished how soon practical 
terms of agreement will be arranged, and a basis of operations 
settled.” —‘‘ Essays,” &c., pp. 73, 74. 


We cannot say that we quite sympathise with either of 
these statements. On the state of the churches the Dean is 
too desponding (not to say rather too severe), while in his 
hopes of a Royal Commission he seems far too sanguine. 
That the different sections of the Protestant Church in this 
country could, without difficulty, name a sufficient number of 
men to constitute a Commission, not less qualified to revise 
than King James’s commission was to prepare our present 
version, we fully believe; nor, if the call to do it were addressed 
to them by any adequate authority, or earnestly pressed upon 
them anyhow as a duty, do we believe that almost any of them 
would be slow to obey it. But it is because there is as yet no 
general conviction that the thing is practicable—and along 
with this the want of that information which would convince 
them of its expediency—that they do nothing to bring it 





* ‘* Essays,” &., p. 74. 
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about ; not any “spirit of secularity and timidity with regard 
to the treatment of Scripture. We have said that, for the 
most part, the Churches would not be slow to move in the way 
proposed ; because as to the disposition of one Church, and 
that the largest and most influential of all, we cannot be 
sanguine. What the scholars of the English Church would do 
if summoned by royal authority to such a work, is not so much 
the question; but the disposition of that Church to move of 
its own accord in this matter, and to move in such a direction 
as to secure the appointment of a Commission fairly repre- 
senting the different sections of the orthodox Church. Would 
the largest section of the Dean’s own Church, and that not the 
least competent in point of scholarship, think for one moment of 
inviting the co-operation of any without the pale of their own 
Church, or even consent to work with them, if the matter 
depended on themselves? Then, should the appointment of a 
Royal Commission be seriously entertained by Government, 
no action would be taken without such a public demand as 
would warrant the belief that the measure would be generally 
hailed, or at least acquiesced in. Such a demand, to be 
effectual, would need to come very largely from the English 
Church, and, if this is all but hopeless at present, it is not for 
the Dean’s reason—“ the spirit of secularity and timidity ”— 
but from the intensely narrow ecclesiasticism which, though 
the Dean himself has none of it, characterises the immensely 
formidable Church-party. Even should this difficulty be got 
over, the composition of the Commission would present all but 
insuperable difficulty. Ifthe lax and rationalistic party were 
unrepresented in it, would not the cry of one-sidedness be 
stronger than any of our Governments would be willing to 
incur? If, on the other hand, scholars should be chosen with- 
out regard to their doctrinal opinions—or no opinions—would 
such a Commission carry general confidence ? 

But why wait for a Royal Commission? Why not make this 
the goal instead of the starting point—the result, rather, of a 
series of voluntary efforts to prepare such a Revision as might 
in some form or other be, sooner or later, nationally accepted ? 
Let two or three scholars, who have this work at heart, with 
the Dean as one—men known to have given some study to 
this subject—constitute themselves a provisional Committee of 
Correspondence, for communicating with scholars of different 
denominations on the subject. On receiving encouraging re- 
plies, let them draw up a series of principles to be observed, 
and rules to be acted on in revising, circulate them for con- 
sideration among those competent to judge, and have them 
matured. The Revision being meantime confined to the New 
Testament, the different portions of it might be allocated to 
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those deemed fit to revise them, and willing to undertake the 
task. Several Revisers should, if possible, be intrusted with 
the same portion ; each to execute it separately and communi- 
cate the result of his labours to the rest, and a final agree- 
ment to be come to as to what is best. Each party of Revisers 
having done the same to their own portion, the work of each 
party might go the round of the others, and be returned with 
their observations ; and finally, all might meet together, and 
confining their attention to the points on which a difference of 
opinion still existed, might try to remove this, perhaps, by some 
wise compromise, so as at length to reach the greatest amount 
of harmony attainable. Were any such measure carried out, 
the religious public would not be slow to hear about it, nor 
indisposed to give a favourable reception, at least by degrees, 
to any reverential, wise, and felicitous Revision ; and the pros- 
pect of a public movement and a Royal Commission would then 
be, at least, not so much in nubibus as it is now. In fact, it 
is somewhat in this light—the light of individual contribu- 
tions to such a preparatory work—that we have selected the 
two books before us. They are, indeed, very different. Mr 
Green’s is evidently constructed without any such object. It 
is a New Translation, while Dean Alford’s volume is professedly 
a Revision, as his contribution towards the great object on 
which his heart is set. Several other attempts of this nature 
we pass over, as not worth the trouble of examining. Even 
Bishop Ellicott’s “Revised Translations” of the Epistles on 
which he has given us such learned Commentaries—translations 
characterised by loving reverence for the Authorised Version, 
which he “alters only where it appears incorrect, inexact, in- 
sufficient, or obscure ”—even these we exclude from our present 
examination, partly as embracing but a limited portion of the 
New Testament, and partly to avoid the inconvenience of 
having to deal with too many at once. 

Dean Alford’s services to the Text and Exegesis of the New 
Testament are too widely known and appreciated to need a 
word from us. But Mr Green’s labours on the Text, the 
Grammar, and the exact Interpretation of the Greek Testament, 
are less known than they deserve to be. He is head-master of 
the grammar school of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and has devoted 
a great many years to the study of the Greek Testament, the 
fruit of which appears in the following works :— 

1. A Treatise on the Grammar of the New Testament ; 
embracing Observations on the Literal Interpretation of 
numerous Passages, 8vo, 1842. New edition, 12mo, 1862. 
Of the first edition of this work, Bishop Ellicott says, “1 con- 
sider it a work of great ability, but too short and unsystematic 
to be of the use it might otherwise have been to the student.” 
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This defect has been considerably repaired in the new edition, 
though its brevity is still against it. 

2. A Course of Developed Criticism: Passages of the New 
Testament Materially Affected by various Readings, 8vo, 1856. 
It is impossible to read many passages of this work without 
being struck with the acuteness, penetration, and general 
soundness of judgment which it displays. In his abbreviations 
of the text, Mr Green goes rather too far for us; and in deal- 
ing with conflicting readings, for all of which there may be 
some evidence, he is too much given to solve the difficulty by 
cutting the, knot—we mean, by proposing to sweep them all 
away, as alike intrusions on the genuine text. Still his 
general principles will commend themselves to impartial 
students the more they are weighed. 

3. Critical Notes on the New Testament ; Supplementary 
to the “Treatise on the Grammar of the New Testament 
Dialect,” 12mo, 1867. This work is full of valuable gram- 
matical criticism on an immense number of passages of the 
New Testament. At times the author seems to yield too much 
to the temptation, so natural to exact students of classical 
Greek, of finding shades of distinction in synonymous forms 
and constructions, which we can hardly suppose to have been 
present to the minds of writers in a mixed and somewhat 
colloquial style of the language ; but much of his criticism 
even here is acute, and sometimes beautiful. 

4. The Twofold New Testament (now under review).* 
Taking the text of these two works first, and next their render- 
ings of the text, we think our authors have done right in 
setting aside, as authoritative, what is called “The Received 
Text.” In its place, instead of adopting the text of any 
critical editor, they have each fixed on the readings which 
himself judged to be best supported.t 





* Itisa pity that this work has been issued with no Prolegomena, and only 
two short paragraphs of a preface. Of the text he says a this :—‘‘ Since 
it would have been unreasonable that the Translation should represent the 
Received Text so called, in all its unsoundness, an independent one is here 
presented, framed on a fair view of the entire evidence in each case of rival 
reading, a careful estimate of the value of its several portions, and a reasonable 
regard to the various influences which must have been at work from ve 
early times.” We, who have studied the principles on which Mr Green pro- 
ceeds in his ‘‘ Developed Criticism,” and have weighed most of the various 
readings which he adopts in his ‘‘ Twofold New Testament” in the light of 
these, can tolerably understand what he considers ‘‘a fair view of the entire 
evidence,” in cases of rival reading, ‘‘a careful estimate of the value of its 
several portions,” and ‘‘a reasonable regard to the various influences at work,” 
&c. But we hardly think it was just to himself to leave others to guess at 
what every one has not the opportunity or the leisure to ascertain otherwise. 
+ The “‘ Received Text” (textus receptus) is simply that of Robert Stephens, 
the celebrated Parisian printer and scholar, in Le splendid folio edition of 
the Greek Testament (1550)—itself simply that of Erasmus (in his 4th edition, 
1527, or the almost identical 5th, 1535). The Hizevir furm of this Received 
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Writing as we do for those who are but little acquainted 
with textual criticism, we shall not be drawn into a discussion 
of such critical questions, as the value to be assigned to in- 
ternal evidence, and the relative importance of antiquity and 
numbers in weighing M.S. authorities. We shall confine 
ourselves to a few of the more important departures from the 
received text. 

I. Departures from the Received Text in both works which 
we judge to be right. 

1. The Doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 13: “For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. 
Amen.”* 


“There are (says Mr Green, with a force not easily resisted) 
peculiar circumstances affecting the Lord’s Prayer, as given in this 
Gospel, which attach in an equal degree to no other portion of the 
New Testament. By its mode of introduction—the injunction which 
ushers it in—precise attention would at once be especially drawn to it, 
and exact recollection secured for it, as a model summary of prayer. 
More than this, it soon began not merely to be regarded as a type, 
but used as a form. Under these circumstances, probabilities are 
opposed even to the accidental omission of a clause in transcription ; 
and if an instance occurred, there would be immediate detection, and 
an instant check to the multiplication of error. And yet, if the clause 
be genuine, such an error has from the first possessed the entire Latin 
Church, which has never acknowledged the doxology. An early and 
wide-spread use of so brief a form, especially its liturgical employ- 
ment, must be regarded as a safeguard against a suppression, in any 
degree or manner, of any constituent portion. But liturgical influence 
—though thus in a manner conservative—might also have a mis- 
chievous tendency in a different direction. If the prayer did not 
originally conclude with a doxological clause, such an appendage would 
be naturally attached to it in practice: not put forward as an original 
portion of it, but as adding a feature which would place it in better 
keeping with the formularies into which it was introduced.} From 





Text (Leyden, 1624 and 1633) differs from the Stephanic only in a few places 
(chiefly from one of Beza’s five editions). Such is the text which for 
more than a century and a half held almost papal sway over Protestant 
Christendom, insomuch that the illustrious Bentley calls it ‘tthe Vulgate of 
the Protestant Pope Stephens.” Whoever nome | a text based on ampler 
materials than Stephens possessed—even the spiritually-minded and rever- 
ential Bengel—was sure to bring down upon himself the charge of rashness 
and impiety. Happily this ignorant outcry has now pretty nearly died 
away. 

* This is wanting in the oldest Uncial MSS. extant (RABDZ—ACP are 
defective here) ; in five Cursive mss. ; in the old Latin and the Vulgate (stron 
evidence this that in Jerome’s time—the fourth century—it was not regard 
as part of the Lord’s Prayer). But it is found in all the later Uncials, in 
— Cursives, and most versions. It is certainly as old as the second 
century. 

+ ‘We may add to this, that as the Jewish Church had become rich in dox- 
ologies ever since David’s exuberant outburst in 1 Chron. xxix. 11, perhaps 
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the service-book the clause would soon find its way into the Lectionary 
[or Church Lessons], and afterwards into the margin and text of con- 
tinually maltiplying copies. It appears, then, that from the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, there is an especial difficulty in reconciling 
the genuineness of the clause with its omission in a few ancient docu- 
ments, versions, and fathers; while the same circumstances suggest a 
ready mode of accounting for its presence elsewhere. This latter 
array, therefore, though imposing in appearance, ought not to be 
allowed in this instance to countervail the former,’and an acknowledg- 
ment of genuineness cannot be reasonably demanded.”—‘‘ Developed 
Criticism,” &., pp. 11, 12.* 


2. Acts xi. 20 deserves notice, as one of an important class 
of cases, where internal evidence clearly shews that there is 
preponderating MS. authority for the wrong reading. V. 19: 
“ Now they that were scattered abroad upon the persecution 
which arose about Stephen, travelled as far as Phenice, and 
Cyprus, and Antioch, preaching the word to none but unto the 
Jews only.” V. 20: “And some of them were men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene, which, when they were come to Antioch, 
spake unto the Grecians” (éAdnuoras). By the “Grecians” 
are meant “ Greek-speaking Jews.” But why mention these ? 
Antioch being a Greek colony, any Jews who settled there would, 
of course, be Greek-speaking Jews ; and having no other Jewish 
audience than this, it would seem strange that this should be 
specially noted. But instead of “Grecians” read “Greeks” 
(€AAnvas), and the immense importance of the statement at once 
breaks upon us ; for in this case, they were the very first Gen- 
tiles to whom the Gospel was preached, by whom it was embraced, 
and out of whom the Lord “took a people for His name.” The 
other dispersed brethren (says the historian), on coming to 
Antioch, not venturing beyond the ancient limits, “preached the 
word to none but unto the Jews only ;” but these “men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene” (obeying their Christian instincts, which 
taught them that the unsearchable riches of Christ were not 
needed and could not be intended for Jews only) “ spake unto 
the Greeks ;” and the following context puts this sense beyond all 
doubt : “'The hand of the Lord was with” these dear preachers ; 
“and a great number believing and turning to the Lord,” the 
news flew at once to the capital. “Tidings of these things 
came unto the ears of the church that was at Jerusalem, and 





our Lord designedly left this model of prayer to be concluded more or less fully 
as circumstances might direct (compare the conclusionless form of it in Luke 
xi. 2-4). This would account for the fact, that this doxology is variously 
given even in those MSS. and versions which have it, while some which want 
it give the ‘‘ Amen.” ~ 

* We have only to add, that the doxology is struck out of all critical edi- 
tions—those of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregellee—and with 
the approval of nearly all good critics, 
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they sent forth Barnabas, that he should go.as far as Antioch.” 
Had these converts of Antioch been a handful of Greek-speak- 
ing Jews, of whom there were already thousands in the Church, 
why should it make such a stir as to occasion the despatch 
from the capital of so eminent a man as Barnabas to inquire 
into it? whereas if they were the first-fruits of the Gentiles 
unto Christ (for Cornelius was probably not yet brought in), 
we cannot wonder that Barnabas should be immediately de- 
spatched to the spot to investigate and report on so wonderful 
an occurrence.* 

3. In Rom. viii. 1, the words, “who walk not after the flesh 
but after the Spirit,” are clearly copied from verse 4, to which 
they rightly belong, and have no claim to stand part of this verse.t 

4. 1 John v. 7, 8, should be printed thus: “For there are 
three that bear record, the spirit, and the water, and the blood ; 
and these three agree in one.” All the intervening words (no 
doubt intended to convey what was deemed the mystical import 
of the three terms here employed) are so manifest an addition to 
the genuine text, that probably no one competent to pronounce 
an opinion would now be found to defend them—the most 
ingenious and learned argument of Cardinal Wiseman { having 
failed to carry conviction in their favour. They are wanting 
in every Greek MS. up to a century after the invention of 
printing ; wanting in a// the Latin versions up to a late period ; 
omitted by all the Greek and most of the Latin fathers ; and 
never appealed to, in defence of Trinitarian doctrine, by 
Athanasius and other Greek fathers in the Arian and subse- 
quent controversies. 

5. Rev. xiv. 1 should begin thus: “ And I looked (or ‘ saw’), 
and lo, (not a but) the Lamb standing on the mount Zion.” 
There is almost no authority at all for omitting the definite 
article here. In fact, “the Lamb” so frequently re-appears in 
this book as its great outstanding Object, that one wonders, at 

* We have said, that the external evidence is in favour of what we have 
shewn must be a wrong reading. ‘EAAnweres is found in NBEHL, and in 
nearly all the Cursives : #2Anves in AD, and a corrector of & about the seventh 
century. The Vulgate and other versions seem (as Tischendorf notes) not to 
have distinguished between the sense of the two terms. In the Greek com- 
mentators, the word ‘‘ Grecians,” is in the text, but interpreted, in the sense 
of Greeks. All recent critical editions—even Tregelles—read ‘‘ Greeks.” 

t They are wanting in SABCDFG, some Cursives, and some versions. The 
whole passage is found only in some of the later Uncials, though in most of 
the Cursives. The first clause is found in the Vulgate, the Peshito Syriac, and 
some others, and in several fathers, Greek and Latin. But as the first clause 
(which alone has fair support) will hardly be contended for without the second 
(which has next to no support), there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
whole has found its way into the text, partly to simplify the transition to the 
second verse, and partly from the prevalent tendency to give an ethical turn 
to all such doctrinal statements (as will be seen when we come to Rom. v. 1). 


t ‘‘Essays on various Subjects.” By H. E. Cardinal Wiseman. 3 vols. 
8vo. 1863. Vol. i. pp. 1-100. 
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the altered phraseology here; but there is no altered phraseo- 
logy in the true text. 

6. Rev. xxii. 14 reads thus in the Received Text: “Blessed 
are they that do His commandments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city.” But the true reading is clearly this : “ Blessed 
are they that wash their robes,” &c.* 

II. Departures from the Received Teat in both works which 
we judge to be wrong. 

1. Matt. xix. 16, 17, in the Received Text, stands thus: 
Ver. 16, “ What good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal 
life?” Ver. 17,“ ... Why callest thow me good ? there is 
none good but one, that is God.” But in the two works before 
us, verse 17 reads thus: “ Why askest thou me concerning 
good¢ (Alford ; or ‘about that which is good,’ according to 
Green.) There is One that is good” (Alford ; or, according 
to Green, “The good Being is one”). So Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles.t But to justify our adopting 
this reading, overwhelming evidence would be needed (and 
this it has not). For it makes our Lord's reply incredibly 
inept. The man did not want to know what was good, but 
what good thing he should do to get eternal life. Should it 
be said that this was virtually asking what was good, what our 
Lord is made to say in answer to it throws the whole into 
utter confusion, and crowns the absurdity of this reading : 
“There is One that is good” (or, “The good Being is one”) ; 
as if our Lord had said, “ What is the use of asking me about 
that which is good, seeing there is One that is good.” Can the 
least sense be got out of this? And was this the way in which 
our Lord was wont to meet sincere inquirers after eternal life ? 
But further, since no one pretends that this is the reading of 
Mark and Luke, and since their version of our Lord’s reply—so 
different from this peculiar reading in Matthew—gives a clear 
and pregnant answer to the man’s question, is it not one of 
the strongest presumptive arguments against this reading, that 
while it yields no proper sense at all, the other reading, which 
in Mark and Luke no one disputes, is so much to the purpose ? 
It is pleaded that the early transcribers were too apt to assi- 
milate the readings of one Gospel to those of another, especially 
of two other agreeing Gospels ; and we could give that con- 
sideration here some weight, if the evidence otherwise were in 
favour of this peculiar reading. Nor do we forget that, “ other 





* Differently as they sound and look in English, the two readings strik- 
ingly resemble each other in Greek capitals. 

+ On the authority of NBL, one Cursive, most copies of old Latin and the 
Vulgate, the Curetonian Syriac, the Philoxenian Margin, and the Jerusalem 
Syriac, with other versions, and Origen and Eusebius. 
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things being equal,” the more peculiar a reading is, the more 
likely is it the right one. But other things are not equal here, 
but far from it, as may be seen below.* On the whole, we not 
only reject this peculiar reading, but, in spite of the formid- 
able array of critics in its favour, hesitate not to pronounce it 
(with Fritzsche) “ absurd.” 

2. Mark xvi. 9-20. These twelve concluding verses of the 
second Gospel are bracketed by our two authors, who (with 
Griesbach, Tischendorf, and Tregelles) regard them as no part 
of the genuine Gospel of Mark. “It probably (says Dean 
Alford) was an addition placed here in very early times, and 
has ever been regarded as possessing the same canonical autho- 
rity with the other Gospels.” Mr Green’s remarks on the whole 
facts of the case exhibit his usual acuteness.¢ It is certainly 
something remarkable that these twelve verses should be 
wanting in our two earliest MSS. (& and B) ; and the testi- 
mony of Jerome and Eusebius in the fourth centuries (the one, 
that the accurate copies close with verse 8 ; and the other, 
that nearly all the Greek MSS. wanted the last twelve verses) is 
difficult to explain, supposing those verses to have come from 
the Evangelist’s hands. But on the other hand, they are found 
is all the Uncial MSS. except the above two, including one pro- 
bably not above half a century later than they (A). Then they 
are found in all the Cursive Mss., and in all the most ancient 
versions they are quoted as early as the second century ; and 
some of the MSS. which want these verses have a gap left to 
shew that something was there wanting. As to the difference 
between the style of these verses and that of Mark,—on which 
much stress is laid, as shewing that he is not the author of 
them—“ the same process (says Mr Scrivener) may be applied, 
and has been applied, to prove that St Paul is not the writer of 
the Pastoral Epistles (to say nothing of that to the Hebrews), 
St John of the Apocalypse, Isaiah and Zechariah of portions of 
those prophecies that bear their names. Every one used to 
literary composition may detect, if he will, such minute varia- 
tions as have been dwelt upon, either in his own writings or in 
those of the authors he is most familiar with.”{ Mr Leathes, in 
his admirable Boyle Lectures for 1868,§ has shewn that 





* The Received reading is found in C (scarce half a century later than the 
two earliest MSS.), and in all the other known MSS. of the Gospels except 
those cited in the preceding note ; it is in the Peshito Syriac and the Philoxe- 
nian text. In fact, the version-authority for both readings is about —_ ; and 
of the fathers, it is found in Irenzus, and substantially in Justin Martyr. 

+ ‘ Developed Criticism,” pp. 49-53. 

t ‘Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament.” By the 
Rev. H. Scrivener, M.A. 8vo. 1861. Pp. 431, 432. 

§ ‘The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ.” By the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College. London: 1868. P. 283. 
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“ Milton must have used for ‘Il Penseroso’ 450 words not in 
‘L’ Allegro,’ some 585 words not in ‘Il Penseroso, and more 
than 660 words not occurring in both together ; while Tenny- 
son’s ‘ AZnone’ contains 130 words not in the ‘ Lotos-Eaters,’ 
and there are only about 230 words (out of 390) common to the 
two poems,” * 

8. John v. 3-5, is thus printed by our two authors :-—“ In 
these lay a great multitude of impotent, or ‘sick,’ folk, of 
blind, halt, withered. And there was a certain man there,” 
&c.—striking out the last clause of ver. 3, and the whole of 
ver. 4 (“waiting for the moving of the waters, for an angel 
went down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled the 
water; he then who first after the troubling of the water 
stepped in, was made whole of whatsoever disease he had”). 
The external evidence against this passage is certainly very 
strong.t But on weighing both sides, as given below, our 
belief in its genuineness is not shaken. It is easy to account 
for its early absence from some MSS., from the very strange- 
ness (some might say, the legendary air) of the miracle, but it 
is not so easy to account for its insertion if not genuine. “It 
is but an insertion,” says the Dean in his Greek Testament, 
“to complete that implied in the narrative, with reference to 
the popular belief.” If this means that it expresses not what 
was true, but only what was popularly believed to be true, it 
is contradicted by the man’s own statement, “I have no man, 





* It is said, that the immense preponderance of external evidence in favour 
of these verses only proves them to have been very early introduced, and 
thenceforward regarded as canonical; while their absence from the two 
earliest MSS., with the testimony of two such competent witnesses against 
them as Jerome and Eusebius, cannot be explained consistently with their 
genuineness. But in the light of Scrivener’s remarks on the testimony of 
these fathers (p. 432), we cannot consider that as decisive ; and if not, and 
there is nothing of any force besides, then all that can be said against these 
verses is, their absence from the two earliest MSS. which we now have. 
Giving this its due weight, we have to set a pce it the reading of Irenxus 
and of both the Syriac versions of the second century, the testimony of nearly 
every other version, and of all existing MSS. save these two. And who can 
well believe that the Evangelist stopped at ‘‘ for they were afraid,” while (as 
Scrivener says) ‘‘no ancient writer has noticed, or seemed conscious, of any 
such abruptness?” Accordingly, Lachmann inserts the passage, and De Wette, 
Hug, Lange, and Ellicott defend it. The conjecture of some recent critics, 
that the Evangelist himself may have added it after the copies first issued had 
been widely circulated, is too far-fetched to be entitled to consideration. 

+ It is wanting in the two oldest MSS. (® and B), in C (not much later), 
and part of it in D (of the 6th century) ; in some Cursives, in one of the old 
Syriac versions, and in the Egyptian version ; in some of the old MSS. that 
have it, it is so marked as to imply that it was not universally received ; and 
in some MSS. which have it, the words used considerably differ. But, on 
the other hand, A (of the 5th century) has the whole of it, except the last 
clause of ver. 3, which is in the second hand, and is not essential to the dis- 
puted matter. It is all found in ten of the Uncial MSS. ; in all the Syriac 
versions except the one above referred to; in both the old Latin and the 
Vulgate ; while several of the fathers refer to it as part of the sacred narrative. 
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when the water is troubled, to put me into the pool, but while 
I am coming, another steppeth down before me,” and the man 
could not have come there long without finding out whether 
the water, when troubled, had any healing virtue, or whether the 
whole was but a popular delusion. If, however, it is meant that 
all that the disputed matter states is correct, only not inserted 
in the original text, and that this is simply an explanatory 
gloss to fill out the sense (this is Mr Green’s view, p. 78), we 
could accept it only if the evidence in its favour were much 
weaker than it is. 

4. John vii. 53 to viii. 11.—These twelve verses (the case 
of the Woman taken in Adultery) are struck out by both our 
authors (after Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, who, with 
Alford, in his Greek Testament, prints it in small type). In 
his Revision, the Dean prints it in italics. This is by far the 
most perplexing question of textual criticism in the Gospels. 
The external evidence against it is immensely strong,* and 
even the internal evidence against it is startling, namely, that 
in chap. viii. 1, it is said, “Jesus went unto the Mount of 
Olives” ; whereas the Mount of Olives is nowhere else men- 
tioned at all, nor does it appear from the other three Gospels 
that our Lord passed a night there before the last week of His 
public life. But the external evidence for this passage is 
stronger than appears, as may be seen below; while the 
internal evidence is almost overpowering. Historical authen- 
ticity is stamped on its face. Such very peculiar and singu- 
larly delicate features could hardly be other than real. And if 
the question be, Which is most likely? being genuine, were 
there stronger motives for excluding it? or, being spwrious, for 
introducing it? who can hesitate, who knows anything of the 

uliarities of the early Church? Their notions on such sub- 
jects were of the most ascetic description, and to them the 
whole narrative would be most confounding. Accordingly, we 
find Augustine saying, “Some of slender faith, or rather 
enemies of the true faith, have removed this narrative from 





* It is wanting in the four oldest MSS., and in four other good ones ; in 
above fifty Cursives ; in two of the Syriac, and in one, and probably both the 
Egyptian versions, and some others ; several of the fathers take no notice of 
it ; the variations in the MSS. which have it are great ; and in several of 
these an asterisk, or other critical mark, indicates doubt, or calls for inquiry. 

+ Of the four most ancient MSS., which want the passage, two must 
set aside, as having no text at all in this place ; and in the two others there 
is a gap, indicating that something is wanting. It is found in seven Uncials 
(though in one of them the hand may be a somewhat later one ; in another, 
only some of the verses are found ; and in a third, one verse is wanting). It 
is found in about three hundred Cursives without any mark of question, and 
in about eighty more with an asterisk, or some other mark of doubt ; it is 
found in the Vulgate ; and Jerome states that the passage was found in many 
MSS., both Greek and Latin. 
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their copies, fearing, I believe, that an immunity to sin might 
be thought to be given by it.” Nor was he alone in ascribing 
the omission of it to this cause. Such a feeling is sufficient to 
account for the remarkable fact, that it was never publicly 
read, along with the preceding and following context, in the 
early churches, but reserved for some unimportant festivals, 
and in some of the service-books it appears to have been left 
out altogether. In short, to account for its omission, suppos- 
ing it genuine, seems easy enough; but for its insertion, if 
spurious, next to impossible.* 

5. Rom. v. 1, is thus read by our two authors :—“ Therefore 
being justified by faith, let us have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ”—substituting, for the indicative of the 
verb (youev) and the declaratory sense, the subjunctive mood 
(wuev) and the hortatory sense. And certainly they are right, 
if we are to be guided solely by MS. evidence, as will be seen 
below.t Even if compelled to adopt the subjunctive reading, 
the same sense may be got out of it indirectly which the indica- 
tive reading expresses nakedly. For the call to have peace with 
God implies that we have a right to it, and may mean only, 
“ Let us realise our right to have peace with God as justified 
believers.” Still, there are three internal evidences in favour of 
the indicative reading and declaratory sense of the words, which 





* Moved by these considerations, Meyer and Ellicott take a middle course. 
Convinced that it is no part of this Gospel, but equally convinced of its 
historical truth and canonical authority ; and observing how well it agrees 
with Luke xxi. 37, they take that to be its proper place. And, curiously 
enough, four Cursives actually place it at the end of that chapter. (Some- 
thing like this is Alford’s view.) But this theory—of a fragment of authentic 
Gospel history, never known to have existed in its proper place (save in those 
four Cursive MSS.), and known only as a part of a Gospel to which it does 
not belong, and with which it was out of keeping—can never, in our judg- 
ment, be admitted. Scrivener, while impressed with its internal excellence, 
thinks the evidence against it too strong to be resisted, save on the singular 
theory of a later edition by the author himself, in which he added this story ; 
copies having and copies wanting it thus running parallel from the first ; a 
theory resting on mere conjecture, and attended with ter difficulty than 
the admission of its authenticity as part of the original work. As to the 
difficulty arising from the other Gospels saying nothing about our Lord’s 
passing any night on the Mount of Olives before His last week, we must re- 
member that they say nothing about his being at Jerusalem at all before then. 
But if He was there repeatedly during His public ministry (as the fourth 
Gospel relates), the statement that He woaet one night on the Mount of 
Olives, considerably before His last visit to the capital, cannot possibly con- 
flict with anything in the first three Gospels. 

t The subjunctive reading is found in the five oldest MSS. (8 A BC D), 
also K and L; in about thirty Cursives ; in some copies of the old Latin, in 
the Vulgate (‘‘habeamus”), in one of the Egyptian versions, and the Peshito 
Syriac ; and in several of the fathers, Greek and Latin. The indicative is 
found only in P (6th century) with F and G (9th century); in one of the 
Syriac versions ; and in two or three of the fathers. Lachmann, in his small 

ition, and Tregelles, adopt the subjunctive reading; but in his large 
edition Lachmann changes to the indicative, and Tischendorf adopts it. 
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seem to us conclusive (though we once thought otherwise). 
(1.) Throughout all this Section the sense is beyond doubt indi- 
cative or declaratory—specifying the various privileges to which 
the justified are entitled ; and surely it is more natural that the 
first one should be expressed indicatively, “ave have peace,” than 
subjunctively, “let us have it.” (2.) The testimony of the 
fathers in favour of the subjunctive reading is of very little 
weight, and rather fitted to excite suspicion against it from their 
known tendency to give an ethical or hortatory turn to simple 
doctrinal statements. Thus Chrysostom, though one of the most 
accurate of the Greek expositors, entirely misses the sense of this 
verse ; not only throwing it into the hortatory form, but viewing 
it as a call to cease from sinning.* But above all (3.), the inter- 
change of o long and o short (o and »),—which is the whole 
difference between the two readings, technically called itacism, 
—is so common in ancient Greek MSS., that the question, 
Whether more of them have the one form than the other, ought 
not to decide which of the two the apostle himself wrote. And 
this being the one ground on which the subjunctive reading 
has any claim to acceptance, it ought to give way before the 
very strong evidence in favour of the indicative. Accordingly, 
De Wette, Meyer, and Philippi approve of it. + 

But of all examples of the vast preponderance of MS. 
authority being sometimes in favour of an intolerable reading, 
we know of none to be compared with 

6. 2 Cor. iii, 3: “Ye are manifestly declared to be the 
epistle of Christ, written . . . on fleshy tables of the heart.” 
(& wAakiv xagding cagxivess). Such is the Received Text. Dean 
Alford, however, on the strength of overwhelming MS. 
authority, adopts a reading which we hesitate not to say is 
simply nonsensical, though by giving a turn to the Greek 
which most scholars would pronounce inadmissable, he manages 
to translate it thus: “On fleshy tables [your] hearts.”{ But 





* His words are, ‘‘ Let us have peace with God,” that is, Let us no longer 
sin (rovriow: unxirs &uagravouty). Origen, and Theodoret, and other Greek 
fathers, go equally far astray on this verse. _ : 

t Mr Sooox's way of defending the imperative here—as but a weighty and 
authoritative way of stating a fact (Gramm. pp. 148, 149)—appears to us unsatis- 
factory. Even Dean Alford’s reasonings (Greek Testament) go all against his 
own vindication of the subjunctive. So that, instead of saying with him, 
‘This is the crucial instance of overpowering diplomatic authority compelling us 
to adopt a reading against which our subjective feelings rebel,” we say rather 
with Scrivener, ‘‘ This is one of a small number of well ascertained cases, in 
which the united testimony of the best authorities conspire in giving a worse 
reading than that preserved by later and (for the most part) inferior copies” 
(Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, p. 448). ’ 

¢ The ‘“‘ Five Clergymen” (of whom the Dean was one), with the view of 
shewing that the sense of this reading is the same as that of the Received 
Text, simply adopt in their revision (1858) the rendering of our Authorised 
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according to any admissible Greek, Mr Scrivener calls it, not 
too strongly, “ —r absurd.” And who can fail to see how 
this reading originated, the last syllable in both the conclud- 
ing words being so nearly identical as easily to run into one 
another: “kardéas sarkinais” sliding into “kardiais sarkinais?” 
Accordingly, every version, probably (except the barbarously 
literal one mentioned below) translates in the teeth of the MSS. 
and according to the Received Text—taking it for granted, 
evidently, that the reading before them was a mere slip of the 
pen. And, though Lachmann adopts this fantastic reading, 
and, as might be expected, Tregelles, Tischendorf does not, 
nor Green.* 


But it is time to pass from teat to translation. Here we 
must remind our readers, that if we bring Mr Green’s version 
in comparison with the Dean’s Revision, it would be unfair to 
judge it by a standard it does not profess to follow—its fitness 
to supersede our Authorised Version in general use ; whereas 
the Dean’s professed object is to give us his own contribution 
towards that end. The remarks in the preface to this Revi- 
sion on the attitude which he deprecates, but in which he 
expects many to judge of it, and on that which he earnestly 
solicits, are so admirable, that we must here extract some of 
them :— 


‘¢ There is no employment in which crude positiveness becomes so 
mellowed, in which purism has so often to give way before compro- 
thise, and rigid uniformity of rendering breaks down before common 
sense, as in revision of the sacred text. The old story of the scholar 
who sent King James’s translators five reasons in favour of a certain 
rendering, and was answered, that they had fifteen against it, not 
inaptly represents in very many cases the relation between our critics 
and ourselves. Strictures on our renderingst have been advanced, 
which one sentence or one reference would have sufficed to annihilate. 
Purisms have been maintained and cast in our teeth, which the next 
verse of the text would have shewn to be impracticable ; and phrases 
held up to ridicule, of which a word from us would have demonstrated 
the paramount necessity. . . . . If there was one lesson which the 
‘‘ Five Clergymen’’ learnt from their sessions, it was that no new 





Version. But the Dean seems to have scarcely satisfied himself with this ; 
and could his own rendering be justified, it certainly best suits the reading 
they adopt. But we believe it is indefensible. 

* We have said that this strange reading (xag3iass) has overwhelming MS. 
authority. It is found in the five oldest MSS. (X A BC D) and EGLP; 
in perhaps a majority of Cursives (seven out of Scrivener’s twelve), and, to 
use the words of Scrivener, in ‘‘that abject slave of manuscripts, the Philox- 
enian Syriac ;” whereas the received reading (x«gdias) has no MS. authority 
but that of F and K (of the 9th century). 

t The renderings of the ‘‘ Five Clergymen’s” Revisions of several of the 
Epistles, of whom the Dean was one. 
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rendering is safe until it has gone through many brains, and been 
thoroughly sifted by differing perceptions and tastes.” 

Here the Dean anticipates some of the criticisms sure to be 
made on his work :— 

‘*A long passage being chosen from the narrative part of the 
Gospels, in which, perhaps, for twenty or more verses there may 
hardly be any difference between the two texts ; and this is paraded as 
a sample of the uselessness of such an undertaking. Again, some text 
in which the Authorised Version, usually quoted in support of orthodox 
doctrine, but so changed in the Revision as to destroy or impair such 
proof, is held up as shewing either that the Reviser is unsound, or 
that his work is of dangerous tendency. Of course, it has never 
dawned upon such objectors that a translator of Holy Scripture must 
be absolutely colourless, ready to sacrifice the choicest text and the 
plainest proof of doctrine, if the words were not those of what he is 
constrained in his conscience to receive as God's testimony.” 


It is in entire sympathy with these remarks, that we pro- 
ceed to examine the renderings of our two works. Such, in 
fact, is the veneration and love which have gathered around 
the Authorised Version even in our own minds, that we have 
had too long to school ourselves into severe impartiality, not 
to cherish it in all that follows.* 

In criticising works of the kind before us, we must be guided 
by certain principles : 

1. Any contributions towards perfecting our version of the 
New Testament for public and general use, must, to secure 
a favourable reception, abide as far as possible by the English 
of the 17th century. Whatever other excellences our modern 
English possesses, it wants the stately dignity and grave 
tough energy which every one loves in our Authorised Ver- 
sion, and feels to be suited to the Book of God. In 
secular literature, any affectation of that style would be 
insufferable ; but in a version of the Scriptures no one would 
like the style of Macaulay, or Sir Walter Scott, or Arthur 
Helps, pure and chaste though it is. Hence Mr Green’s “ New 
Translation”— supposing its renderings and its vocabulary to 
to be alike faultless—would be all but universally pronounced 
a failure, were it tried by this test (a test, however, by which 
we must not try it). But even a large admixture of modern 





* Oh, Sir(said a worthy Christian to a friend of ours, after he had preached 
on the words, ‘‘To you therefore which believe he is precious,” and who 
had remarked at the outset that the 1 eo rendering, ‘‘ He is an honour,” 
did not seem to him so > Sir), I quite agree with you that the read- 
ing of the text there is to be preferred to that in the margin. Why do you 
think so ? asked our friend. Oh, well, that word “‘ precious,” it’s such a charm- 
ing word! Not a little of the condemnatory criticism with which all such 
works as those before us must lay their account, is of this nature we suspect, 
and though one is loath to speak harshly of it, we must sedulously guard 
against yielding to it. 
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English would be scarcely less objectionable than a wholly 
modern style. The new patches on the old garment, the new 
wine in the old bottles, would offend against all good taste—a 
remark applicable to several attempts to improve our Author- 
ised Version, which have speedily gone out of sight. 

2. Archaisms should be carefully retained, save where from 
the modifications which our language has undergone they 
tend to mislead or are otherwise objectionable. This remark 
applies to words, forms, and phrases alike. Thus, the old 
termination of the third person singular in the present tense 
of verbs—loveth, doeth, hath—should be tenaciously retained, 
as Dean Alford judiciously does ; while the abandonment of it 
by Mr Green puts his translation at once to a disadvantage, if 
looked at in the light of a substitute for our present version.* 
So with the nominative plural of the second person, “ ye,” 
which should by all means be retained, as tho Dean does, and 
never changed into “you,” as Mr Green always does.t Also 
(as Archbishop Trench says), there can be no question, but that 
our old preterites “brake,” “clave,” “drave,” “ spake,” “ sware,” 
“tare,” and I think also “lift” (?), should stand; to which we 
may add “holpen” (Luke i. 54), “holden” (Luke xxiv. 16).f 
So of the past tense with that useful auxiliary do, as “ did eat,” 
“ did hide,” “ did shake,” “ did value,” “doth not live.” These 
should all be retained (as Alferd does, not Green). The old 
form of the third person plural indicative be, should not be 
changed into ave, unless where it might be mistaken for the 
imperative. Thus, we should still say, “ Many there be which 
go in thereat ;” “Thou savourest not the things that be of 
God.” But “Thy sins be forgiven thee” (Matt. ix. 2), should 
be changed into “ave forgiven,” because people are apt to 
think it means, “Let them be forgiven,” and only from the 
corresponding passage in Luke vii. 48 (where exactly the same 
form of the word is used), would an ordinary reader gather that 
the indicative is meant in both places. Also “ archaisms which 
are in positive opposition to the present usage of the English 





* Thus: ‘To me belongs vengeance, I will repay, says the Lord.” ‘‘* None 
of us lives to himself, and none dies to himself.” ‘‘ The love of Christ con- 
strains us.” So throughout the whole New Testament. 

t Thus: ‘‘ You believe in God.” ‘* You know the way.” ‘‘ If you love 
me,” &c. ‘‘ You are my friends, if you do,” &c. So everywhere. 

t ‘* They are as goad Mnaiiah now as they were two centuries and a half 
ago ; in many cases they are the forms still in use among our common peo- 
ple, if not in towns, yet in the country ; and even where they are not, they 
create no perplexity in the minds of any, but serve profitably to differ- 
ence the language of Scripture from the language of common life.”— (On the 
‘*Authorised Version,” &c., pp. 64, 65). As to some of the above examples, 
a difference of opinion may exist. ‘‘ Strake” (for instance) is, we suspect, 
— intelligible to common readers in Acts xxvii. 17; and ‘‘ lift” we have 
queried. 
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tongue,” should certainly be removed, as “his” and “her” 
applied to things (“If the salt have lost his savour ;” “the 
tree of life yieldeth her fruit every month,” &c.)—for this in 
every case “it” should be substituted, which might be done 
(says Trench) without the least observation. But we differ 
decidedly from the archbishop, when he recommends “who” 
to displace “which” wherever a person is meant. Beyond 
doubt “ which,” considered as common gender,* though then 
declining, was considered good English at the date of our 
Authorised Version ; and the eminent men to whom we owe it 
—whose perception of rhythm was so fine that we find them 
alternating between “ who,” “which,” and “that,” not capri- 
ciously, but on a rhythmic principle—seem to have deemed it 
a privilege to have such choice in the matter. And now that 
our ear has got attuned to this archaism in the Scriptures, 
why should we part with it? For ourselves, it is a positive 
pain to hear the Lord’s Prayer in public begin with, “Our 
Father who art in heaven ;’ and when in the public reading 
of the Scriptures, we hear such as the following : “ Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ;” “Thy 
Father which seeth in secret ;” “' They which shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world,” &c., it is like music to our ear. 
And it is to us none of the least recommendations of the 
Dean’s revision—due to his nice perception of the charms of 
the Authorised Version—that he invariably preserves these 
archaic forms, 

Coming next to the words used in our Authorised Version, 
we cordially endorse Archbishop Trench’s encomium of them :— 


‘* All the words used are of the noblest stamp, alike removed from 
vulgarity and pedantry ; neither too familiar nor not familiar enough ; 
they never crawl on the ground, as little are they far-fetched. And 
then how happily mixed are the Anglo-Saxon and Latin vocables.”’ 
Among these vocables, ‘‘ there is no inconsiderable amount of archa- 
ism ; words which, while they are felt by our people to be old and 
unusual, are yet, if 1 do not deceive myself, perfectly understood by 
them, by wise and simple, educated and uneducated, alike. These, 
shedding round the sacred volume the reverence of age, removing it 
from the ignoble associations which will often cleave to the language 
of the day, should on no account be touched, but rather thankfully 
acknowledged and carefully preserved.’’* 


On this principle we must be careful not to part with such 
words as “a-dying,” “a-fishing,” “a-foot,” “abide” (in the 
sense of “await,” Acts xx. 23), “ado” (Mark v. 39), ‘adven- 
ture” (for “ venture,” Acts xix. 31), “afore” and “aforehand,” 








* Like N17 in the earliest Hebrew. 
+ Auth, Vers, &., p. 33. 
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“an hungered,” “athirst,” “beguile,” “bestow” (for “stow,” 
Luke xii. 17), “ bowels” (for the tender affections), “ cumber,” 
perhaps “dure” (for “endure,” Matt. xiii. 2), “ensample,” 
“ exceeding” (as an adverb, Mark vi. 26), “folk” (Mark vi. 5), 
“haply,” “ howbeit,” “ jeopardy,” “ kin” (kinsman, kinswoman, 
kinsfolk), “lack,” “ latchet,” “lineage,” “meet” (for “ becom- 
ing’), “ of’ (for “ by,” “I have need to be baptized of thee ;” 
and for “from,” “From whence come wars... Come they 
not of your lusts?”), “often” (as an adverb, “thine often 
infirmities ”),* “ passion” (as in Acts i. 8), “ plenteous,” “ resi- 
due,” “ straitly,” “ straightway,” “ tittle” (Matt. v. 18), “virtue” 
(for “efficacy,” Luke vi. 19; viii. 46; 2 Pet. i. 5), “will” 
(“ What will ye that I should do unto you ?”), “wot,” and “ wist” 
(Acts iii. 17 ; Luke ii. 59). Norshould we let go such phrases 
as “on this fashion,” “clean escaped,” “ went their way,” “the 
more part,” “ because that,” “in the which,” “ to the end that.” 
It is none of the least merits of Dean Alford’s revision, that he 
religiously preserves all the best archaic vocables, forms, and 
phrases, of our Authorised Version, and of it may be truly said 
what Archbishop Trench says of the Revisions of the “ Five 
Clergymen,” of whom the Dean was one :— 


‘¢ Tt is an eminent merit (of it) that he has not only urged by pre- 
cept, but shewn by proof, that it is possible to revise our version, and 
at the same time to preserve unimpaired the character of the English in 
which it is composed. Nor is it only on this account that we accept 
this work as by far the most hopeful contribution which we have yet 
had to the solution of a great and difficult problem, but also as shew- 
ing that where reverent hands touch that building which some would 
have wholly pulled down, that it might be wholly built up again, these 
find only the need of here and there replacing a stone which had been 
incautiously built into the wall, or which, trust-worthy material once, 
has now yielded to the lapse and injury of time, while they leave the 
building itself in its main features and framework untouched. Differ- 
ing as the Revisers occasionally do among themselves, they will not 
wonder that others sometimes differ from the conclusions at which 
they have arrived ; but there can, I think, be no difference upon this 
point, namely, that their work deserves the most grateful recognition 
of the Church.” —( Auth. Vers., p. 55). 


But there are obsolete or obsolescent words, or usages of 
words, which, when unintelligible or liable to mislead, must, 
without scruple, be replaced by others. Of these, the following 
are some which occur in the New Testament :— 

(1.) ADMIRATION—for “ wonder,” without any notion of ap- 
proval: Rev. xvii. 6, “I wondered with great admiration ” (not 
uncommon in Shakespere, Milton, Dryden, &.). (2.) AMAZE- 





* First so used by Tyndale ; then by all the rest: ‘‘ infirmities ” is from 
the Rhemish version. 
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MENT—for “bewilderment,” “ not leaving reason ” (as Johnson 
says) “ its’ full force :” 1 Peter iii. 6, “ Not afraid with any 
amazement.” (3.) APPREHEND—in the literal sense of “laying 
hold of” (apprehendo): Phil. iii. 12, 18, “I follow after, if 
that I may apprehend (lay hold of) that for which I am appre- 
hended of (laid hold of by) Christ Jesus. I count not myself 
to have HS gor poop ” (laid or got hold). In this sense we 
still speak of “apprehending a prisoner ;” but, save in this 
case, it is now used only in the figurative sense of “ conceiving” 
in the mind. (4.) BEwRaAY—not quite synonymous with “be- 
tray ;’ for it does not necessarily imply treachery, which 
betray does. It means simply to “discover” or “reveal.” But 
since he who “ betrays,” always “discovers” or “ reveals,” the 
two words are often interchanged ; and both Green and Alford 
substitute “betrayeth” in Matt. xxvii. 73. Perhaps this not 
very euphonious word could be dispensed with altogether. 
(5.) By—for “against.” Who would guess this to be meant 
in 1 Cor, iv. 4, “I know nothing by myself?” and yet, up to 
Elizabethan times, it was occasionally so used (though not 
mentioned by Juhnson).* (6.) By AND By—for “ immediately.” 
This usage of early writers seems to have gone out by the time 
of Shakespere.} Our translators, no doubt, took it from Tyn- 
dale in Matt. xiii. 21, Mark vi. 25, Luke xvii. 7, xxi. 9 (in the 
first of which all subsequent versions have it). (7.) Con- 
VENIENT—in the original sense of “ fitting,” suitable, becoming 
(conveniens): Rom. i. 29, Eph. v. 4 (compare Prov. xxx. 8). 
(8.) Covet—for strong or earnest “desire,” 1 Cor. xii. 31. In 
this sense we should be sorry to lose the word. But in the 
sense of “ lusting” after what is forbidden, another word should 
be used. In Rom. vii. 7, 8, one word (in two forms) is trans- 
lated by three different words. “I had not known lust a 
the law had said, Thou shalt not covet (‘lust’); but sin, tak- 
ing occasion by the commandment, wrought in me all manner 
of concupiscence (‘every kind of lust’).” So Green. Alford 
unhappily abides by “covet” here. (9.) ConviNceE—for “ con- 
vict :” John viii. 46, “ Which of you convinceth me of sin ?” 
(i. e. will prove me a sinner). So in James ii. 9, “ Ye are con- 
vinced (‘convicted’) of the law as transgressors.” (10.) DAMN 
and DAMNATION—for “ condemnation,” in any sense short of 
real damnation, 1 Cor. xi. 29. Probably “ condemnation” had 
better be used in every case ; especially as one word is used in 
the original. (11.) DEEp—for “abyss,” meaning the abode of 
wicked spirits. In Luke viii. 31,“ They besought Him that 





* Trench, Auth. Vers., p. 43; Eastwood & Wright’s Bible Word Book, 
1866. 


+ For in Othello he uses it in the current sense of ‘‘ after an interval”: 
‘* Now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast.” 
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He would not command them to go out into the deep ;” ordi- 
nary readers understand by this the “sea,” or “lake ” (ver. 33). 
In Rom. x. 7, it is the same word—seven times used in Revela- 
tion, and there rendered “ bottomless pit.” The word “deep” is 
taken from Tyndale, but “abyss” should be substituted every- 
where. (12.) Honest—for “honourable,” comely (from hon- 
estus): so used always in the New Testament, but never so now. 
(13.) Ler—for “ hinder : Rom. i. 13, 2 Thess. ii. 7. (14.) LIvELy 
—for “living”: Acts vii. 38, 1 Peter i. 3, ii. 4, 5 (where the same 
word is rendered “living” and “lively.”) The word “living” 
should always be used, in contrast with mere “ sprightliness.” 
(15.) OFFEND—for “cause to stumble ;” a sense unknown, pro- 
bably, to good English, ancient as well as modern ; copied from 
Tyndale by some, not all, subsequent translators ; unhappily 
retained by Alford ; for “ displeasure” is always suggested by 
the word, which is foreign to the sense. (16.) PREVENT—for 
“go before,” anticipate, forestall, gain advantage over (pre- 
venio): 1 Thess. iv. 15 (compare Ps. xviii. 5, 18, xxi. 3). 
(17.) Room—for “ place”: Luke xiv. 7-10, “The chief rooms ” 
(place at table). (18.) SINceERE—for “ pure”: 1 Peter 1i. 2 (from 
the Genevan version here). (19.) THoucHtT—for “anxiety ”: 
frequent in Old English.* In Matt. vi. 25, &., it should cer- 
tainly be changed. (20.) ToLERABLE—for “ bearable,” endur- 
able: Matt. xi. 22, 24, Luke x. 12, 14 (from the Rhemish 
version). Alford abides by it; Green has “endurable ” ; 
but the Saxon “bearable” seems best. (21!.) Usury—for 
“interest” on money, without any idea of excess: Matt. xxv. 
27. Here Green rightly changes, Alford wrongly abides by 
it. It conveys to modern ears an obnoxious sense. (22.) 
WINE-FAT—an old way of spelling “ wine-vat.” (23.) WorsHiP 
—for “honour,” respect : Luke xiv. 10. Now only so used as 
a title of office. 

A few phrases, also, as well as vocables, might be changed 
with advantage.t But enough on this. 

Coming now in detail to Dean Alford’s Revision, we must, 
to avoid tedious minuteness, content ourselves with a few ex- 
amples—first, of the improvements, and next, of what we deem 
imperfections in it.t 

In a number of cases, the Greek is inaccurately rendered in 





* Trench, Auth. Vers. p. 39 ; Eastwood & Wright’s Bible Word Book. 

+ ‘‘That,” prefixed to speeches expressed in the direct form, though it is 
good Greek, makes bad tnglish : as Luke vii. 43, ‘‘I suppose that he to 
whom he forgave most.” (From Wiclif downwards, however, we find this. 
Green and Alford of course correct it). 

t We had noted some things on the form and plan of the work, and some 
of the methods adopted to bring out what it was desirable the English reader 
ag know beyond, the mere limits of translation ; but we have not space 
or these. 
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our Authorised Version, in all of which it is put right in the 
Revision. In several cases, for example, by disregarding the 
tenses, our Authorised Version makes the text say, not only 
what it does not, but what is absurd. Thus, in the parable of 
the Virgins, the foolish say to the wise, “Give us of your oil, 
for our lamps are gone out ” (Matt. xxv. 6). But as oil will 
not light an extinguished lamp, though it will keep in a burn- 
ing one, this absurdity should have been avoided. But though 
they had Tyndale’s correct rendering (“ our lamps go out ”) 
before them, and in their own margin have placed the right 
rendering—that of the Rhemish Version (“ our lamps are goung 
out ”)*—they have put Wiclif’s and Cranmer’s wrong render- 
ing into their texts, Again, in the Storm upon the lake, they 
say (Matt. viii. 24), “The ship was covered with the waves ;’ 
that it was full (Mark iv. 37); and (in Luke viii. 23) that 
“they were filled [with water”]. This, of course, would have 
been to sink the ship; but with this staring them in the face, 
they have here simply copied all preceding versions. The 
tenses, however, being all present,t the renderings of the Re- 
vision are the only right ones: “the ship was being covered 
(or, as we think, a better idiom, ‘was getting covered’) with 
the waves ;” it “was filling” (or “getting full”), and “ they 
were filling.” Again, in the miraculous draught of fishes (Luke 
v. 6), having enclosed a great multitude of fishes (say our trans- 
lators), “their net brake” (here copying all former versions). 
But as the verb is in the imperfect tense,f the Revision gives 
the only true sense, “their net was breaking.” In verse 7 
they might have gone wrong again, but as they were not likely 
to say that the ship sank, they have here said, “ they began to 
sink.’§ In Acts ii. 1, they have committed the same error, 
saying (with all former versions, and Green here, too), “ And 
when the day of Pentecost was fully come ;” whereas the true 
sense (as in the Revision) is, “was being fulfilled,” or “ getting 
quite fulfilled.”|| Once more, Rev. vii. 14, “These are they 
which came out of great tribulation.” But since the verb is in 
the present participle,{{ the true sense (as in the Revision and 
Green) is, “ These are they which come (or, as we prefer, ‘ which 





* oBivvuvro. + xarvariobas, yipilecbas, cursrrngovyre, 

$ dikgonyrure (or dsonyy.) OF uegonocsre. § Bubileopas. 

|| iv ro cupwrangotcbas, By this we understand ‘‘ when it was on the stroke 
of six in the morning” (when the Jewish day began). They were then “all 
with one accord in one place,” —waiting for the promised Spirit, which, after 
ten days’ delay, they probably had a presentiment was reserved for the Pente- 
costal day. At all events, they were all punctually there before daybreak, 
and just as the day was so drawing on that the hour was striking (so to 
speak), the ‘‘ sound from heaven” was heard, and lo! the Spirit had descended. 
It this be the sense, it is a pity to lose it. 
of iggcepsves. 
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are coming’) out,” &c.*—Another inaccuracy lies in overlooking 
the difference between the imperfect tense and the indefinite past 
(or the Greek aorist). Thus, at the circumcision of the Baptist, 
“They called him Zacharias” (Luke i. 59). So all preceding 
translators ; but the true sense (as in Green and the Revision), 
“They were calling,” or better (according to the genius of our 
language), “ They were going to call him”).t So at our Lord’s 
baptism, “Jobn forbade him” (Matt. iii. 14), which, in old 
English, might mean simply, “ was hindering him,” or (with 
the Genevan Version) “stayed him.” But the true sense (as 
in Green) is, “ was checking him,”} was in the act of demurring 
or interposing against it. (Alford leaves this uncorrected). 
The same remarks apply to other imperfects, and to sub- 
stantive verbs with a participle, where “continuance” seems 
plainly intended to be conveyed, but rendered in our version 
aoristically, or in the indefinite past.§—In Romans v. 2, our 
translators have confounded the perfect tense with the present : 
“Through whom we have access” (as if it had been Zyouev, a8 
in ver. ]) ; whereas it should be “ We have had access” (tox%- 
xauev).—In several places they have confounded the subject 
with the predicate, which, in 1 Tim. vi. 5, makes something 
very like nonsense : “ Supposing that gain is godliness.” Did 
ever any one suppose that? No, but many think the converse 
of this, “ that godliness is gain ;’ or turn areligious profession 
to the purposes of gain. But here our translators have simply 
copied al] preceding versions. In Green and Alford, it is of 
course corrected into “ Supposing that godliness is gain.”||— 
Four times they have confounded the preposition signifying 
“ because of,” “ for the sake of” (d:@ with the accus.=propter), 
with the same preposition when it signifies “by ” or “ through” 





* As if he had said, ‘‘ The followers of the Lamb seem now but a miserable 
handful, ready to be crushed out by persecution, which will soon wax hotter 
and hotter ; but the ranks, as they thin themselves, will be more than filled 
up by others, rejoicing to be counted worthy to suffer for His name : they do 
but chase them up hither, and lo, even now, they ‘ are coming’ trooping in, 
and at length will be countless.” 

+ ixndaAouy. tT Ssexdavey. 

§ In a number of cases they are right enough, the sense directing them ; as 
in Luke i. 16, ‘‘ The whole multitude were praying without” (iv rgecsux duesves). 
But in Mark i. 39, they say, ‘‘ Let us go into the adjacent towns, that I may 
a there also: And he preached in their synagogues throughout all Galilee.” 

Now —— a continuous sense would naturally be understood here, the form 
of the verb (4» xngvecwr) is better rendered in the Revision, ‘‘ And he remained 
(or better, ‘ continued’ or ‘ kept’) preaching.” So Luke xxiv. 13, ‘‘ Behold, 
two of them went (it should be, ‘were going’) that same day to Emmaus” 
(Ficay wrogsvousves). After Jesus had made Himself known to them and vanished, 
they said one to another, ‘‘ Did not our heart burn within us,” but better, 
** Was not our heart burning” (or, ‘* Did not our heart keep burning”) or, in 
Green’s bold style, ‘‘Was not our heart on fire within us” (xasusvm iy). 

|| vopesQoverwy wogucpey tivas tny svciBuay, 
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(aa with the gen.—per.)*—Though they usually observe the 
Greek way of putting a question when a negative answer is 
expected, or presumed, or delicately hinted (with u#)—even in 
Matt. xii. 23, “Is this the Son of David?” which (as Trench 
observes) is now misprinted in all our Bibles (“Is not this,” 
&e.—yet in one instance they blindly follow all the old 
versions, except Wiclif’s, which being from the Vulgate was 
not likely to go wrong here. We refer to John iv. 29, “Is not 
this the Christ ?” whereas Wiclif rightly has, “ Whether he be 
crist?” (numquid ipse est Christus?) or (with Green and 
Alford), “ Is this the Christ ?” t—with this delicate shade of 
meaning, “ Can this possibly be the Christ ?”—a modest, and, 
in her case who said it, peculiarly becoming way of insinuating 
her own conviction.—In Romans ix. 15, first clause, they have 
confounded the contracted present with the future, and in the 
second clause, they have converted an uncontracted present 
into a future: “I will have mercy on whom I will have (for 
‘I have’) mercy ; and I will have compassion on whom I will 
have (for ‘I have’) compassion.”{ Tyndale is right here, but 
the Genevan version is wrong, and our translators seem to have 
followed it. Green and the Revision are of course right.—How 
often they disregard the definite article—rendering such cases 
indefinitely, and translating indefinite clauses definitely, we 
cannot here specify. The Revision is here right ; but Green’s 
way of handling the article will require special notice further on. 

In John iii. 1, by omitting the mts of transition (8), our 
translators obliterate the designed contrast between the super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory converts mentioned at the close of the 
preceding chapter, and the very different convert whose 
accession to Christ is here to be related. In the Revision, the 
chapter begins with “ But,” which puts all right :—g. d. “I have 
spoken of a crowd of shallow converts, wonderers at the miracles 
which Jesus wrought during the Paschal feast,—Jesus did not 
confide in these, for He knew them too well,—‘ But” I am now 
to tell of a very different convert.§ 

In John viii. 58, the important distinction between Christ 
and Abraham is lost in our version: “Before Abraham was, 
I am,” translating both words by the verb of existence. But 
the two verbs have all the distinction between “being” and 
“becoming”: “Before Abraham was born (yeaa), I am” 
(‘Ey siwi), as Cranmer, or (with the Rhemish version and 
Alford), “ Before Abraham was made, I am.” In other words, 
while Abraham is spoken of as a creature, Jesus claims for 





* John vi. 57, xv. 3; Rev. xii. 11 (twice). In Heb. ii. 10, the preposition is 
used both ways. 

+ prirs dros tori 6 xeirres. iaswi—oixetiow, 

§ Green misses this connection, by rendering the particle ‘‘ Now.” 
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Himself uncreated existence ; and that the Jews so understood 
Him seems plain, from their taking up stones to stone Him. 
Certain important distinctions in Greek words, lost sight of 
in our version, are expressed in the Revision. In Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20, two very different words are rendered by the same 
English word “teach” :—“Go and teach all nations ;... Teach- 
ing them,” &c. Whereas the meaning is, “Go and make 
disciples of all nations (waéyretoure); . . . Teaching them 
(Asddoxovres),” &e., pointing to that kind of training which 
disciples ought to receive.*—In the miracles of feeding the five 
and four thousand, it is noticeable that the “baskets” used in 
gathering up the fragments in the two cases were different— 
cophinus being the word used by all the four evangelists in 
the one case, and spuris by the two evangelists who record 
the other miracle; and, what is further noticeable, our Lord, 
when recalling these miracles to the recollection of the disciples, 
uses the one word of the one miracle, and the other of the 
other. It would have been desirable, then, that instead of the 
one word “baskets,” as in our version, another word had been 
found for the second kind of basket ; and perhaps Green has 
come as near to it as is practicable, by the word “ hand-baskets.”t 
—But a much more important distinction is obliterated, in our 
Authorised Version, in 2 Cor. vii. 10, “Godly sorrow worketh 
repentance (werdvoav) unto salvation, not to be repented of” 
(duerauérnrov). The former word means “repentance,” in the 
proper Bible sense of the term, whose essence is a “change of 
mind” (though carrying in its bosom the corresponding feeling 
of “grief and hatred of sin”); the latter term need not mean 
more than simple “regret” for the past. Accordingly, in the 
Revision this distinction is thus marked: “Godly sorrow 
worketh repentance unto salvation, never to be regretted” 
(Green, “that has no regrets”).{—There is an important dis- 
tinction, too, between two words which our version renders by 
the one word, “fear.” One of these words (680), though 
used in a bad as well as a good sense in the New Testament, 
is never used to express that “cowardice” which, in time 
of persecution, shrinks from confessing, and will rather deny 
the truth. This is expressed by the other word (ds:Aia). 
Thus, in 2 Timothy i. 7, “God hath not given to us the spirit 
of fear” (dsAéas), but better, “the spirit of cowardice” 





* See Acts xi. 26, where the latter word is used of that kind of teaching 
which was given to church members. 

+ Alford’s word ‘‘ wallet” is unhappy, for a wallet is a travelling bag ; 
whereas ‘‘spuris,” as its etymology shews, means any ‘‘plaited” or “twisted ii 
basket, —a basket of Wickerwork. 

t See Bengel’s good remarks on 2 Cor. vii. 10, which Trench extracts in 
his Synonyms of the New Testament, and Green’s excellent remarks in 
** Critical x otes,” &c., pp. 3, 4. 
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(Alford) or “timidity :” “a craven spirit” (Green), though 
correct, is not so good here. So Rev. xxi. 7, 8, “He that 
overcometh shall inherit all things . . . But the fearful shall 
have their part in the lake of fire” (A. V.). Here Alford 
leaves the word uncorrected. It should be, “But the cowardly” 
(ds:A0/)—Green (not so good), “ But the craven.”* 

By inserting a brief supplement, the Revision greatly im- 
proves the sense in several places. Thus, 2 Cor. xii. 18, 
“JT desired Titus, and with him I sent a brother” (A. V.). 
But what he desired Titus to do is not so plain. In the 
Revision, however, it stands thus: “I entreated Titus [to come 
unto you], and with him I sent our brother,” which makes all 
plain. So, James ii. 5, the Authorised Version runs thus: 
“Hearken, my beloved brethren, Hath not God chosen the 
poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom 
which he hath promised to them that love him? Whether 
this means that He chose the poor of this world, provided they 
be rich in faith, to be heirs of His kingdom, or whether it was to 
be rich in faith that He chose them, is not so clear; whereas 
the evident meaning is well brought out thus in the Revision : 
“Hath not God chosen the poor of this world to be rich in 
faith, and heirs,” &c., the words “to be” not being bracketed, 
as being part of the statement itself. Lastly, 

In punctuation,—following that of the Received Text (that 
is to say, of Robert Stephens),—our translators have sometimes 
given a wrong turn to the meaning. Thus, Luke xvii. 7, 
“Which of you, having a servant ploughing or feeding (i. e. 
‘tending cattle,’ as Green and Alford rightly translate), will 
say unto him by and by, when he is come from the field 
(meaning, will thus address him immediately on his return 
from work), Go and sit down to meat?’+ But that “by and 
by” belongs, not to the preceding, but the following words, is 
evident from the next verse, and in sense is this: “ Will an 
of you say to his servant, on returning from the field, Sit down 
immediately to meat? Will he not rather say, Get ready 
immediately for me, and when I have done, then ‘ afterward’ 
thou shalt eat??t—In Heb. xiii. 7-9, the true sense is 
destroyed by wrong punctuation : “ Remember them which have 
the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of 
God ; whose faith follow, considering the end of their conver- 
sation ; Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 





* See Trench’s ‘‘ Synonyms of New Testament,” sec. 10. 

+ In this punctuation they follow Erasmus and Beza, and even De Wette, 
and others go with them. 

+ So the Vulgate (and of course Wiclif), and so all the old English versions, 
except the Genevan; and so Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles punc- 
tuate ; so Bengel and Meyer take it ; and so Green and Alford translate. 
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Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines.” Two 
mistakes are apt to be made here: that the rulers they were 
to follow were living ones; and that the “end” or burden of 
their preaching was Jesus Christ as the unchangeable One. 
But punctuate and translate (with Alford) thus: “ Remember 
them which had the rule over you, such as spoke to you the 
word of God; the end of whose life considering, imitate their 
faith. Jesus Christ 7s the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. Be not carried about (or ‘away’) with divers and strange 
doctrines”—and one sees at once that the spiritual guides 
held up for our recollection were deceased ones; that in the 
light of their blessed departure, the faith from which it sprang 
was to be followed; and that since Christ was an unchange- 
able Master, they were to beware of fickleness in the doctrines 
they took up.—We have room for but one more example of 
this. Rev. 1. 17, 18, “I am the first and the last: I am he 
that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for ever- 
more.” Here the connecting “and” at the beginning of verse 
18 is awanting, and the grandeur of the whole statement is 
thus impaired. In the Revision it is thus restored: “Fear 
not ; I am the First and the Last, and the Living One; and I 
was dead, and, behold, I am alive for evermore.” 

We have hardly space left to notice what appear to us 
imperfections in this Revision of Dean Alford’s, but it may 
serve a double purpose if we note a few cases in which Green 
appears to have the decided advantage. 

In the A. V. and Revision alike, the important distinction 
between the words “demon” and “devil” is lost; the same 
word, “ devil,” being used for both. It is true that demoniacal 
possession is a form of Satanic operation ; but since such pos- 
session is never ascribed to Satan under the name of “ devil,” 
but always of “demon,” so striking a fact should never be lost 
to the English readers; and as the word “demon” is now 
naturalised in our language, it should undoubtedly be used, as 
Green does. Indeed, we see no reason why “demonised” 
should not be used for those “ possessed with devils” or rather 
. “demons” (dajmonZouevor), as also “swaddled” for “wrapt in 
swaddling bands” (Zoragyd»woev, Luke ii. 7), as Green does, and 
“ paralytic” for “sick of the palsy” (#agadurixés).* 

In the A. V. and the Revision alike, the word for “ robber” 
(Anorj¢) is in some important places rendered “ thief,” though 
the word for that (xAé#rns) is‘different. Thus, of the temple, 
our Lord says, “ Ye have made it a den of robbers” (Ansraw) ; 
but in the two first Gospels, the A. V. and the Revision (with 





* The Revision carefully distinguishes the two very different words for 
** hell” (yisvva) and ‘‘ hadés” (dns), using the latter word invariably where it 
occurs, and we think rightly. 
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all previous versions) render this “ thieves ;’* while in the third 
Gospel it is rendered in the Revision “robbers.”+ Again, our 
Lord said to those who came to apprehend Him, “ Are ye come 
out as against a robber (Anerjy) with swords and staves (or better, 
with Green, ‘clubs’) to take me?” Here the A. V. and the 
Revision render it “a thief.” But a mere thief would not 
require an armed party to take Him, whereas a robber, who is 
prepared for violence, naturally might. Finally, there were 
crucified with our Lord “two robbers” (Anorai).t But here the 
Revision is right (even the A. V. is right in John xviii. 40, 
and 2 Cor. xi. 26). 

In Gal. i. 18, the apostle says, in the A. V., “I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter.” But the word (isrogéw) means more 
than to “see.” The Revision says, “to visit.” But as the 
word means to “visit” in the sense of “ making the acquain- 
tance” of a person or place, Green’s version, “to make acquain- 
tance with,” or Ellicott’s, “to become acquainted with,” is 
undoubtedly best. John ii. 10, “Every man at the beginnin 
doth set forth good wine; and when men have well drun 
(or better, ‘drunk freely”—Green), then that which is worse” 
(A. V.). But how stands this in the Revision? “When men 
are drunken.” This, we know, is Meyer’s rendering of the 
words; and certainly the word in classical writers appears to 
be used always in this sense; but in Gen. xliii. 34, Hagg. i. 6, 
and Cant. v. i, it is used by the Seventy in the milder sense; 
and as this is all that the governor of the feast needed to say 
on this occasion, far better surely is the rendering of Green, 
which is that of Beza, Tholuck, and De Wette. 

In Eph. iv. 29, A. V., the apostle says, “Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but that which is 
good to the use of edifying.”§ The Revision renders this, 
“For the building up of the need.” Is this intelligible ? 
Ellicott is no better, “For edification of need,” nor does his 
note do much to justify this. Green’s version, “For up- 
building, as need may be,” seems as justifiable as it is simple. 

2 Tim. ii. 24-26, contains directions how to deal with those 
who are in the snare of the devil, and “taken captive by him 
at his will” (A. V.), meaning the devil’s will.|| For this the 
Revision has, “In pursuance of God’s will.” Against this 
violent “introduction of a new and foreign element,” we refer 
to the Dean’s own note (Gr. Test.); nor does Ellicott’s note 





* Mat. xxi. 13 ; Mark xi. 17. + Luke xix. 46. 

t Mat. xxvii. 38; Mark xv.-27. In Luke xxiii. 32, 39, they are called 
‘* malefactors” (xaxedeye), not a word which would be employed of a mere 
thief ; nor would such be punished with crucifixion. 

§ wets cixodouny ris xesias. 

ll sis v6 ixsiveu ééAnwa, ‘* unto the doing of his pleasure,” as we understand it, 
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(to which the Dean refers as weighty in favour of the rendering 
to which he now gives in) appear to us to have the force 
ascribed to it. Mr Green has “ entrapped, as they have been 
at his will.” 

1 Peter i. 6, “Though now for a season, if need be, ye are 
in heaviness” (A. V. and R). But as the apostle certainly 
does not mean to insinuate any doubt of its being needful, we 
think Green’s version much better: “Since it must be” .(¢ do). 

We throw the following together as improvements in Green, 
as we think. 1] Peter i. 11, “The spirit of Christ . . . testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow” (A. V.). “The sufferings regarding Christ” (says the 
Revision. Green, “The sufferings to come on Christ, and the 
glorious things thereafter,” which answers decidedly better 
with the Greek, * though for the latter clause, “the following 
glories” we think best.—Titus i. 12, “The Cretans are... 
slow bellies” (A. V.) ; “slothful bellies ” (R.) ; “lazy gluttons” 
(Green).—1 Peter ii. 6, 7, “ Behold, I lay in Zion . . . elect, 
precious . . . Unto you therefore which believe he is precious” 
(A. V.). The Revision has for “ precious,” “Had in honour ;” 
and in ver. 7, “Unto you therefore which believe in the 
honour, Green: “ Behold I lay ... precious . . . For you, 
then, that believe is the preciousness,” which we like best.— 
James iii. 15, “ Earthly, sensual, devilish” (A. V. and R,). 
But as the last word used is peculiar, and here only (dasuowwdns), 
we think Green rightly renders it “fiendish.”—1 Cor. vi. 9, 
and 1 Tim. i. 10, “ Abusers of (‘that defile’) themselves with 
mankind,” or “with men” (A. V. and R.); Green, “Sodomites.” 
—We must protest against the abandonment of the }word 
“bowels,” for the tender “affections,” now so thoroughly 
naturalised. Phil. i. 8, “I long after you all in the bowels of 
Jesus Christ” (A. V.). Are we prepared to have this turned 
into “ The tender heart of Jesus Christ” (R)? Green’s word, 
“ yearnings,” is good, but A. V. still better. Philem. 7, “The 
bowels of the saints have been refreshed by thee, brother” 
(A. V. and Green), sounds more tender than “the hearts” (R) ; 
and ver. 12, “Receive him that is mine own bowels” (A. V. and 
Green), is surely better than “mine own heart”’ (R.), and so in 
ver. 20, but most in 1 John iii. 17, “ Whoso seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels [of compassion} from 
him”’ (A. V. and Green), is certainly not improved by “shutteth 
up his heart” (R.). In other cases we should not insist on 
retaining the word.—Rev. vi. 2, “ Conquering and to conquer” 
(A. V. and Green), for which the Revision has, “Conquering, and 
in order that he may conquer” (R.): t this, though literal, seems 





- re tls youriy wabrwara xal ras usta carte doas. 
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no improvement on our own idiomatic rendering—Add to 
these the following: Luke iv. 34, “Thou art coming to destroy 
us” (R). We prefer the interrogative rendering, “ Art thou 
come ?” &. (A. V. and Green). Among many needless changes, 
we may observe Mark vii. 27, “It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread” (A. V. and Green), changed into “the bread of 
the children.” 2 Tim. ii. 10, “I endure all things for the elects’ 
sake” (A. V.), into “for the sake of the elect” (R.). Rom. 
xvi. 18, “ Salute Rufus . . . and his mother and mine”’ (A. V. 
and Green), into “Salute Rufus... and {her who is] his 
mother and mine.” What can be the use of this tame supple- 
ment? Heb. xi. 17, “ By faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
offered up Isaac” (A. V. and Green), into “ When he was 
tempted ”’ (R.). 

Heb. iv. 16: “ Let us come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of 
need” (A. V.): “while yet there is time” (R.). This seems to . 
give quite a wrong turn to the passage. “ For seasonable aid” 
(Greeu) seems exactly to hit the intended sense.* 


Rev. iii. 8: “ . . . behold, I have set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it, for thou hast hast a little 
strength” (A. V. and Green); “ . . . because thou hast little 


power” (R.). Of course, the Greek will bear either sense ; 
but what a different idea is conveyed by the presence or ab- 
sence of the indefinite English article “a little,” or “little” ! 
We may safely leave the ordinary reader, in the light of the 
commendatory strain of the passage, to decide whether the R. 
improves here upon the A. V. 

These specimens of what we deem imperfections in this 
Revision (but a few of a number we had marked down, and 
selected chiefly as requiring the least criticism, and as capable 
of comparison in favour of Mr Green’s renderings), are made 
not only with unfeigned deference, but in the full conscious- 
ness how difficult it is to gain the unanimous approval even 
of competent judges in such work. We had noted, besides, a 
number of passages in which the Authorised Version seems to 
us preferable both to the Revision of the Dean and the Trans- 
lation of Mr Green ; some, also, in which all three seemed to us 
capable of improvement. But we can now only give one 
example of each of these. 

In Heb. x. 12, we have a provoking example of right and 
wrong punctuation : *‘ But this man, after he had offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of God.” 
So stood the verse in the original edition of our Authorised 
Version, with the comma after “for ever.” But the despotic 
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printers have at length succeeded in printing it, in almost 
every edition, thus: “ .. . after he had offered one sacrifice 
for sins, for ever sat down,” &c., with the comma before “ for 
ever.” In this last way of it, the sense is quite changed. Be- 
yond all reasonable doubt, the contrast here drawn between the 
Jewish high priest and our “great High Priest” is between 
their having to “ offer oftentimes the same sacrifices which 
could never take away sins” (ver. 11) and His offering one 
sacrifice for sins for ever,” after which (His work being wholly 
done, and eternally efficacious) He “sat down on the right 
hand of God” to reap the fruit of it. With us, therefore, there 
can be no doubt that our translators were right in the punc- 
tuation. In this they had no English predecessors, save 
Wiclif (though his original, the Vulgate, is ambiguous), all 
succeeding versions placing the comma, as we think, wrong. 
And this wrong punctuation is followed both by Green and 
Alford. 

The one example we have room for of imperfection in all 
the three versions, is in the pronoun used in speaking of the 
Holy Spirit. In Greek, the word “ spirit” being in the neuter 
gender, we naturally expect a neuter pronoun. So, accord- 
ingly, it is in most, but not in all, places. For in John xiv. 26, 
we read, “ But the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, which (é, which’) 
the Father-will send in my name, HE (ésiws) shall teach you 
all things ;’ shewing, beyond all doubt, that it is a Person who 
is meant by “ the Holy Spirit,” and consequently, that though 
a neuter pronoun is in Greek usually employed in speaking of 
Him, this is merely in compliance with the laws of grammar, 
the bonds of which are burst in the above case, where the 
personality of the Spirit is prominently before the Speaker’s 
and the Evangelist’s minds ; in English that is not in the least 
called for, and therefore in our language improper. Accord- 
ingly, in Rom. viii. 26, our A. V. and the Revision do wrong in 
rendering the words “the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us” ; while, in ver. 27, both come right again—* because he 
maketh intercession for the saints according to the will of 
God,” There being no pronoun here, Green is, unhappily, too 
consistent with himself—* it pleads,” &c. In every case “ He” 
and “ Himself” should be used. 


For the last division of our subject—the peculiarities of Mr 
Green’s revision—we have left so little space, that we can do it 
no justice, and must compress all we have to say into a couple 
of iy 

e cannot but think that the author has raised a needless 
prejudice against his work in the minds of many, by the choice 
of so purely modern an English style, and so persistently ad- 
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hering to it. Even so good a word as “concérning” he must 
change into “about,” as in Rom. i. 3, “about his Son”; and 
“ divers diseases” into “ various” (Matt. iv. 24). One would 
think he changes the rendering often for the mere sake of 
change ; and in such cases it is usually for the worse. 1 Cor. 
xv. 27 (“it is manifest that he is excepted,” &c.) is changed 
into “it is clearly with the saving of him,” &. Acts iii. 6 
(“Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have,” &c.) 
becomes “... have I none; what however I have.” The 
rendering of Acts viii. 33 (“In his humiliation his judgment 
was taken away”) is apt to create a smile: “In his lowly 
plight his judgment was reft.” In very many cases the change 
is unhappy, and, in some very important cases most obnoxious. 
This is eminently the case where the article is concerned. 
Wherever the definite article is wanting in the Greek, it is 
omitted in the translation, with what results may be judged 
from the following out of a number of examples we had 
marked :—Matt. v. 34, 35: “ ... not to swear at all... 
nor by the earth, for it is a footstool of his feet, . . . nor by 
Jerusalem, for it is a city of the great King.”* James i. 12: 
“ Blest is @ man who endures.” Matt. xiii. 39: “The harvest 
is a close of an age”; xxi. 42: “The stone ... became a 
head of a corner” (so Acts iv. 11). Acts viii. 39: “q@ spirit of 
the Lord caught away Philip.” But there are cases in which 
this way of translating is less endurable. Thus Matt. i. 18: 
“She was found with child from Holy Spit”; iii. 11: 
“He shall baptise you with Holy Spirit” ; xii. 36: “David 
himself said in Holy Spirit.” Luke i. 85: “The angel said 
.. . to her, Holy Spirit will come on thee” ; iv. 1: “Jesus, 
full of Holy Spirit.” And so on, wherever the phrase “ Holy 
Spirit” occurs without the Greek article. We are quite aware 
of the reasoning of those scholars who hold that there is an 
important distinction between the phrase with and without the 
article—the former, in their opinion, denoting the Spirit per- - 
sonally, the latter officially ; in other words, that the Person 
of the Holy Ghost is intended in the one case, and in the other, 
his operations in man. We think it would be difficult to estab- 
lish this distinction ; on the contrary, that as the Holy Ghost 
is scarcely in any case mentioned save in relation to His opera- 
tions in our nature, the article ought, on this theory, to be 
absent in many cases where it is not so, and therefore, that 
the distinction is more imaginary than real. But be this as it 
may, nothing, as it seems to us, can justify such phraseology as 
the above of Mr Green’s ; and we are convinced, that with not 





* Why, on this principle, have we not, in ver. 34, “‘. . . by the heaven, 
for it is a throne of God,” instead of ‘‘ God’s throne” ? 
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afew, whose judgment in such matters is not to be despised, it 
will constitute an insuperable objection to the whole version. 
Perhaps the most unfavourable way of judging of this work 
by ordinary yet intelligent readers, would be to take it up at 
random, and read through one entire chapter, either in the 
historical or in the epistolary part of the New Testament. Its 
real merits are best discovered as one comes back, after such a 
process, and looks closely at particular passages. It will then 
be seen that the author has translated on fixed principles, to 
which he steadily adheres ; that, as his aim has evidently been 
to bring out the most delicate shades of thought in the origi- 
nal, in the phraseology with which we are most familiar, so he 
has in many cases sueceeded remarkably well—so well, indeed, 
that it would be a pleasure to us, if we had space for it, to give 
selections from the large list of such renderings which we have 
noted ; and consequently, that though not prepared with any 
such view, it is well worthy of being regarded as a valuable 
contribution towards any contemplated improvement of our 
Authorised Version. Perhaps both this work and the Dean’s 
Revision adhere too rigidly to the aoristic rendering of the 
Greek aorist into English, where our own version employs the 
perfect tense. But we cannot at this stage recur to details. 
We conclude by repeating a remark made in a former part 
of this paper, that instead of making a Royal. Commission—if 
ever such a step is to be taken—the starting-point, it ought to 
be regarded as the terminus of many and perhaps protracted 
efforts, by a body of scholars voluntarily associated for this 
purpose, and working on definite principles, carefully prepared 
and agreed on. We are not without good hope of seeing steps 
taken to originate such an association, nor without expectation 
of real good from it, whether terminating in the way Dean 
Alford looks for or not. And certainly, if “every word of God 
is pure,” it will not be easy to estimate the value of any real 
advances towards a more perfect settlement of the teat, and a 
more perfect expression, in our own tongue, of its precious 
meaning. Davip Brown. 






Art. V.—Curiosities of Later Biography—Henry Crabb 
Robinson and W. Savage Landor. 


M°os2 noise has been made in the literary world recently 
by the publication of the biographies of the two men 
named above, who, notwithstanding very marked differences 
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of temper and tendency, had yet several things in common. 
They are both in a sense individual men, and both are repre- 
sentative. The one may be taken as the type of the genial 
school, whose chief end is complete culture and full-orbed 
intellectual sympathy; and the other, of the neo-classic or 
modern-pagan schoo], whose ideal is mere natural self-enjoy- 
ment. Superficially these two classes are directly opposed to 
each other, the apparent tendency of the one being towards 
Society, and that of the other towards Solitude. But inas- 
much as the social impulse in the case of the first is on inves- 
tigation discovered to rest on nothing deeper than the necessity 
for being listened to, and seeing one’s self reflected in the eyes 
of others in order to the projection through all of a dominating 
egotistic note (the most superficial eye discovering in diaries 
and the like a mere congeries of details without any ideal 
unity whatever) ; and, as in the other case, we perceive that a 
revolt against society,—its conventional demands and require- 
ments,—is justified by the plea of the sacredness of individuality, 
—our typical men, different as they seem, are yet bound 
together in a bond of egotism. They are pre-eminently painters 
of themselves, servants of themselves, and, notwithstanding 
that “no man can be a hero to his valet,” they succeed in 
being heroes to themselves. Crabb Robinson’s whole fame 
rests on his conversation ; but his talk has himself constantly 
for centre, explicitly or implicitly ; he does not select any 
person, and throw out his whole sympathy towards it, so that. 
the source of the light is overlooked and forgotten in the grate- 
ful revelation given to the eye. Mr Walter Savage Landor, 
in the midst of his isolation,—“ the loneliness and isolation of 
which he at once boasted and complained,’—never ceases to 
think of himself, and of himself as the object of interest to the 
very society he has voluntarily escaped from. Mr Crabb 
Robinson never forgets himself in Goethe; we never lose the 
sound of Mr Savage Landor’s voice in the “ Imaginary Con- 
versations ” of Milton, and Hooker, and Bacon. In both self- 
consciousness rises to an intensity amounting almost to disease, 
incapacitating both alike for the full and healthy performance 
of those duties which bring a man closest to the great bulk of 
his fellow-men,—their common joys and sorrows, wants and 
gratifications. It has been said, that true solitude can be 
easiest found amid the crowds of a great city. Certainly when 
we think of the manner in which some men dissipate and 
gracefully play away their possibilities in the restlessness of 
dilettante society, without ever meeting with the polished 
steel reflector of another faithful heart that would throw back 
their light upon themselves, we get at least as good a notion 
of solitude as that afforded by the man who divides his time 
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between admiring his villa and inditing “ Imaginary Conversa- 
tion,” regulating his every act by considerations of how original 
other folks must think him. Mr Crabb Robinson’s desire to 
be “everybody’s body” within a certain circle, including all 
sorts of notorieties, is not so different, after all, from the strong- 
headed overbearingness of Savage Landor, who yet persecutes 
himself with the fear that people may not think him a genius, 
or may think him “affected.” “I love green fields,” writes Mr 
Savage Landor, “and I once loved being wet in the summer or 
spring. In that season, when I was a boy and a youth, I always 
walked with my hat in my hand when it rained, and only left 
off the practice when I read that Bacon did it, fearing to be 
thought guilty of affectation” (Crabb Robinson’s Diary, iii. 

. 521.) This short extract is characteristic of both the men, 
and the fact of its finding a place in the Diary, in preference to 
so much else which sprung out of their intimacy, almost justi- 
fies not only the juxtaposition we have given them, but the 
mental affinity and essential habitude we have indicated as 
existing between the two. 

It has been the habit of a certain class of writers to speak of 
Savage Landor as a pagan,—an old Greek,—and by implica- 
tion to excuse or justify on this ground his terrible aberrations 
and furious outrages. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Never was there a man whose whole activity gave more 
direct evidence of overweening and diseased self-conscious- 
ness. An image of the Walter Savage Landor that was not, 
was constantly suspended before the mental eye of the Walter 
Savage Landor that was; and, like a little object set close 
before the eye, it shut out almost every great and truly liberal 
prospect. Even Carlyle’s pronouncement on Landor was that 
his “principle was mere rebellion.” And what could be more 
alien to the simple health and spontaneous unconsciousness of 
the Greek or the early pagan? Nothing. Landor, as we shall 
try to shew, was a pure product of the artificial but transitional 
half century before ours, from which, indeed, he drew his chief 
inspirations. In him we see a vague shadow of pagan ideas 
imposed upon the impatient reactionary restlessness of the 
modern spirit; and he presents, perhaps, the most salient 
instance of a man who made the classic spirit an excuse for 
shirking the great responsibilities laid upon the men able to 
interpret the needs of their time. It was one of the most 
noticeable features of the old Greek life, that it was homogeneous, 
and, like Wordsworth’s Cloud, “ moved all together if it moved 
at all ;” its great men advancing before it but only to cast light 
back upon it, to guide and control it towards what they con- 
ceived to be brave and noble issues. There was no escape for 
them from great questions. They had to interfuse their very 
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souls into these, and mould and cast them forth in epic or 
drama, in statue or picture; and in Homer or Xschylus, in 
Plato or Praxiteles, in Damon or Phidias, every Greek, from 
highest to lowest, saw whatever was purest, and noblest, and 
fearfullest in his aspirings and longings, sublimely reflected in 
these. But Walter Savage Landor an old Greek! Shame 
upon our age to put itself even below the pagans in the heroes 
it chooses for its delectation! We are almost inclined here to 
force his own words in as a quotation against him :— 
‘* Built they not fairer cities than our own, 

Extravagant enormous apertures 

For light, and portals larger, open courts 

Where all ascending all are unconfined, 

And wider streets in purer air than ours ? 

Temples quite plain, with equal architraves, 

They built, nor bearing Gods like ours imbost. 

O profanation! O the pagans old !” 
Landor was a man full of little hatreds and grudges, and, though 
with a kind of impulsive generosity, was a little of a brawler, 
and much of an intellectual posture-master. His voice is the 
voice of one walking in the wilderness ; but it is not to herald 
a fruitful era—rather prophetic of decadence and death. Even 
judged from the strict literary point of view, what is there in 
his “Imaginary Conversations” save a steelly clearness? Is 
there dramatic fluency, or breadth, or atmosphere? Is there 
anything of the quaint depth, the mystery, the pathetic change, 
the aboundingness, that mark most of his great originals ? 
No. For Landor was but a self-worshipper, and painted only 
himself. He was a renegade to his time, and suffered spiritual 
excommunication from it; and therefore he is without vitality, 
and is already musty and forgotten; and the dew-damps already 
seem to be falling on Mr Forster’s memoir, notwithstanding that 
it is constructed with such wiry strength, and persistency and 
grace of narrative, and with such a Carlylian determination to 
cast police-lantern lights on his hero, even to leaving the sur- 
roundings too mercilessly black. 

Mr Forster is never so right as when, speaking of the 

“ Imaginary Conversations,” he descants on the illustrations of 
character, and pre-eminently of Landovr’s own character, that 
surprisingly abound in them. You have a varied medium to 
look through ; it is still the same face you see: you put the eye 
to various windows; the same interior persistently reveals 
itself. There is little creative vitality. The dry and withered 
leaf reflects the sunshine as well as the green one, though it 
absorbs it not, nor makes secret juicy life of it. Old coach- 
men, they say, out of mere habit, will crack the whip over an 
imaginary team; so it is with Landor. Even over the best 
and most mellowed thought of Sir Philip Sydney, you hear 
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constantly the sharp whip-crack of polished easy but artificial 
antithesis. And if there is any truth in Goethe's maxim, that 
“of the evil we are always conscious, of the good never,” then 
we have a ready explanation of the rare artistic flavour of these 
conversations, and the obscurity into which they have fallen, 
in the overbearing self-consciousness which Landor from first 
to last felt respecting them. He is “confident that in two 
thousand years there have not been five volumes of prose equal 
in their contents to this ;’ and he startles the reviewing world 
by promising “a hot penny roll and a pint of stout for break- 
fast, to any critic who could shew himself equal to writing a 
dialogue equal to the worst of the ‘Imaginary Conversa- 
tions’!” 

The leading characteristic of Landor is an overweening pride, 
which, failing to find a concentrated outlet, necessitates a con- 
stant activity, whose tendency is to interject into the outcome of 
the best dramatic intent, an amalgam of a purely subjective cha- 
racter. The conception is often diffuse and uncertain, in spite 
of the glitter and crispness of the style; and this is the inevit- 
able result of mere exercised understanding and fancy being 
set to work instead of the spontaneous imagination. And 
what real spontaneity could there be under this regime :— 


‘* Yet idle as such a life might have been to another man,’’ writes 
Mr Foster, “ it was not so to him. Creatures of his fancy went with 
him everywhere ; were present with him most in crowds; and were 
altogether more real to him than any actual living companions. Wher- 
ever pen and ink were accessible to him, and a sheet of paper, he was 
equipped for every enterprise. ‘ When 1 think of writing on any 
subject, I abstain for a long while from every kind of reading, lest the 
theme should haunt me, and some of the ideas take the liberty of playing 
with mine. I do not wish the children of my brain to ¢mitate the gait 
or learn any tricks of others.’ "—(ii. 322.) 


Let the reader note, in passing, that Mr Crabb Robinson, 
too, designated himself “a busy, idle man,” and think what 
lies in the confession. 

The self-satisfied, overweening, insensitive assertiveness, 
which comes out so strongly in that extract, was the bane of 
Landor’s character ; and it is sufficiently unaccountable to find 
it—the parent of so many excesses—associated in him with a 
surprising amount of culture and learning. This was, however, 
the bond in which Landor and Crabb Robinson were joined 
together. The essence of their characters and their activities 
consisted in their being self-pleasing men, who, in spite of 
kindly, good-natured impulses, had no backbone of real earnest- 
ness or deep conviction on anything. Once, again, they are 
one in never really rising above the heated atmosphere of 
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coterie. Only read this, one of the instances in which Mr 
Forster couples the two heroes together :— 

‘*Landor and Wordsworth had come to town expressly to witness 
Talfourd’s ‘Ion’; with Crabb Robinson they occupied the same box 
on the first night of that beautiful tragedy; and well satisfied they 
seemed with themselves, and with each other, as, to many who watched 
them during the performance, they half divided the interest of the 
play” (Landor, ii. 315). 

“ Satisfied with themselves,” indeed! Why should they not 
be? And with each other? Once more, why should they not 
be? Were they not a band of geniuses labouring to interpret 
the deepest and most lasting of human aspirations, longings, 
desires? In that they were geniuses, we should have fancied 
a “sublime discontent,” especially with themselves, was the 
burden of their concern on earth. But, our readers may say, 
“You speak harshly. As for Wordsworth, he is above your 
censure; as for Robinson, was he not a Boswell? and for 
Landor, was he not an old Greek, and thereby privileged ?” 

The excuse of paganhood is a good one, but really it will not 
hold. Our last great specimen of a child of nature was “ Chris- 
topher North”—the redoubtable Professor Wilson: Till he 
was spoiled by Edinburgh society, and Scottish Toryism and 
metaphysics, he was a giant in his buoyant, unbounded, spon- 
taneous strength,—in his love of nature, his delight in the 
streams, the woods, the birds, the moors, and his free, elastic 
joy in all kinds of sport. Unconscious as a child, he was full 
of grace both of mind and body, till, as we say, three influences 
sowed division in his nature, and made him at the last what we 
regret he ever became. But Walter Savage Landor! Crabb 
Robinson, after all, was more of the pagan than he. Crabb had 
some force of animal spirits and healthy natural impulse, the 
foundation of the pagan life ; but the breath of a false culture 
despoiled him, too, of freedom and of strength. It is no great 
credit surely to be a pagan among Christians ; but better the 
healthy natural man than the simulacrum of a cultivated man 
aping an artificial scarecrow of a false and dead ideal. 

Landor was a “gentleman” by birth, who, though he suc- 
ceeded to property, roved about the continent from first to last 
master of his own movements, save when he had outraged some- 
body’s feelings, or was in danger of libel, and had to “run for 
it.” The special details of his long life—for he saw his eighty- 
ninth year—are therefore not in themselves very interesting 
or edifying to recount. We are in a perpetual atmosphere of 
outbreak and quarrel. Robinson, on the other hand, was the 
son of a tanner, and had to make his own way in the world. 
Naturally, therefore, his life, as involving some degree of out- 
ward effort, is the most interesting in itself apart from the 
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mere style of telling ; for in the case of the Diary, we have 
pretty much to spell it out from mere reminiscences and jot- 
tings. It is to the last degree kaleidoscopic and uncertain ; 
the reader has much ado to fix and focus the multiplicity of 
bits of broken glass, and crystal, and other things, so as to 
catch a completed picture. To those, of course, who love 
separate anecdotes, skits, jokes, and clever remarks, it will be 
nothing short of “delightful reading,” as nearly all the organs, 
with happy coincidence, have declared it; but as for the 
few readers among the many who really want to see a pic- 
ture of a living man, they will have some disappointment, 
we fear, in spite of Dr Sadler’s Introduction and Professor De 
Morgan’s Essay. 

Crabb Robinson at an early age found himself in a solicitor’s 
office, and, coming into some money, resolved to study law, 
which he did in London. But he was attracted to Germany, 
and studied there too ; and he sought and made the acquaint- 
ance of some of Germany’s greatest men—Goethe, Wieland, 
Tieck, and others. Returning to England, he was soon called 
to the bar, and attained such report for cleverness as secured 
him more money than he needed,—a regardful economy in 
youth having been apparently the great virtue of his life. In 
a few years he had gained a competency, and retired from 
practice,—he himself remarking that the two luckiest events 
in his life were his being called to the bar, and his early retire- 
ment from it. His remaining years were spent in literary 
society and travel on the continent. He resumed his acquaint- 
ance with Goethe pleasantly, and became the intimate friend 
of Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and Charles Lamb. Of all these 
he had many pleasant memories ; and he has been careful to 
jot them down ; and so out of these jottings, continued over 
many years, three bulky volumes have emerged as from a 
chrysalis. 

So much for the outward form of the lives of our two “heroes.” 
Let us try now, a little more closely, to look through this, as 
through a glass, upon the inward man of their lives. Mr Robin- 
son seems to have had no pre-eminently fine faculty. In the 
mental as in the material world, finest edges are the easiest 
broken ; and what is peculiar about “Old Crabb” is this, that 
what he was in youth he remained in age. We should define his 
chief characteristic as consisting in a mild mental restlessness, 
based on the self-satisfaction that springs from “good animal 
spirits.” He had the happy knack, given to some fortunate 
common-place spirits, of taking things as they come, and always 
making the most of them. A valuable quality truly with regard 
to “getting along” and securing profit ; but a quality which 
genius, even in the low form of Boswellism, cannot consist 
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with. Boswell must at least sympathise so deeply with John- 
son as to learn to conquer early tendencies, and even become 
one with the hero in his hates. In many things he must try 
another standing-point than his first one, and to gain the higher 
gratification, sacrifice at least some lower ones. But Crabb 
Robinson was not even a good hater, and preserved a surface 
so icy smooth and opaque that he could not reflect others in 
their more unusual though self-like moods. There is in him 
no ripple of that swift, fluent sympathy that gives the abiding 
charm of biographic reflection ; and his acquaintance of later 
years, Mr George MacDonald, in asking how it is that reflections 
please us more than the realities, following Novalis, very plainly 
hints that the magic—the Zauberei—lies in the secret, hidden 
vibrations of the reflector. And, indeed, when one thinks of 
the wondrous magic reflectors that a maiden’s eyes prove to the 
young man, one is more than inclined to believe in the full 
truth of this semi-mystic deliverance. At all events, there is 
with Crabb Robinson no subtle seizing of the unusual though 
most self-like features. His Gocthe, his Wieland, his Words- 
worth, his Charles Lamb come out very commonplace characters 
after all—outside creatures merely. If Mr Robinson’s Remi- 
niscences were all that we had out of which to construct a 
picture of either, it would fare ill with us, notwithstanding 
that we are taken into the porch where the great men stand, 
and allowed to brush shoulders with them as they pass out 
and in. But the subtle something which we conceive of as 
forming the very essence of their individuality is not there; it 
has vanished, and left us either a caput mortwum or—Mr 
Crabb Robinson. The truth is, that Mr Robinson, as in the 
case of all men of the same class, fails to seize what is typi- 
eal, and no labour of compression and assortment will help 
us to it. His method is expansive—goes by extension over a 
wide surface, and not by incisive, final, instinctive insight. In 
spite of many excellent qualities, he exhibits throughout the 
mere egotism of the good fellow. He is, indeed, one of the 
most good-natured and tolerant of men; but, as we have said 
already, his good nature and tolerance are not the still, lofty 
forbearance and inclusiveness of the man or woman who has 
schooled an impatient, exactive spirit into submission,—some- 
thing we may meet with occasionally even in very uncultured 
people, but rather the result of a self-complacency and insen- 
sitiveness which, had they not been accompanied with a vast 
deal of outward culture, would not seldom have been sheerly 
offensive. And this Mr Robinson himself is wise enough to 
confess, though with no notion that he is indicating the great 
defect of his character, and the conclusive proof of the truth of 
what we have said. 
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We read his diary, therefore, for revelations of the writer; 
and truth to say, they are not always satisfying or gratifying 
to the spirit. Goethe and Wicland, and Madame de Stael and 
Wordsworth and Charles Lamb are written of, but Mr Crabb 
Robinson is always written about. He is central to the vast 
company he brings before you; and this simply results from 
the fact that he is a “good fellow,” and must have change, and 
see everything and everyone. Your happy creature, “every- 
body’s body,” with overtlowing spirits and naive, childlike, 
self-satisfied humour, is equal to much ; but there is one thing 
he cannot do, any more than a volatile high-spirited child. 
He cannot disinterestedly devote himself, heart and soul, to 
any one object or person. He is by nature “like unto a 
wheel,” and never feels the sublime discontent, the awful 
emptiness that sets greater spirits to “ make themselves like 
unto a wheel,” to go on the great journey and find at 
last the bottom of their nature, and God waiting there for 
them, if they but persevere unto the end. Such discipline is 
not the kind to which men like Crabb Robinson are called ; 
but no true devotion to any earthly object is possible till some- 
thing of this probation has been gone through. Our business, 
however, is not to preach ; let us try to justify our deliverance 
that Mr Robinson has no right to be named with Boswell, as 
he has been over and over again. Whatever may have been 
poor Boswell’s faults, his devotion to Johnson certainly strung up 
his energies, and gave that concentration to his character which 
else had wasted itself in sheer frivolity; Mr Robinson’s devotion 
to all and sundry dissipates and weakens his energy, so that he 
is fit for nothing but to record himself and seek constantly 
after novelty and excitement. Was the business of his life not 
confessedly talk, talk, talk; and on all manner of subjects, 
earthly and unearthly,—art, politics, law, religion, music, 
spiritualism, club life, operas, dramas, preaching, &c., &c.,—did 
he not succeed at the bar, to use his own words, more by talk 
than solid acquirements? and is not the whole of his life and 
character reflected in that expression of Samuel Rogers to his 
assembled dinner guests, “ Now if anybody has anything to say, 
he had better say it now, for Crabb Robinson is coming” ? 
Thus it seems that, together with the best conventional good 
breeding, there may go the most thorough vulgarity ; for what 
could be more vulgar than such a habit of egoistic indifference 
to others, as could not but be the death of all spontaneous in- 
terchange of thought. and opinion? We all know Bacon’s 
equitably just definition of true conversation, “The honourablest 
part of talk is to give the occasion, and again to moderate and 
pass to something else ; for then a man leads the dance.” The 
members of a party at Sam Rogers’ could scarcely escape having 
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good and memorable things to say, but Mr Crabb Robinson 
could only listen, it would seem, when he was self-consciously 
stimulated to report, and that only happened when he came 
across those of overwhelming greatness and name. 

In Mr Crabb Robinson, then, we have embodied the 
apotheosis of “fine talk.” He had some good qualities ; but 
the two qualities which chiefly fitted him to take his place 
were two—self-satisfied insensitiveness, and a queer phosphor- 
escent self-consciousness awakened by the touch of a false and 
rotten culture. It is not easy to see how these two things 
could co-exist in one character; but the puzzles and con- 
tradictions of character are endless. Certainly there was in 
Mr Robinson, to the end, something of the airy spontaneity 
and health of the mere youth, and, combined with this, the 
absorbing garrulous egotism of premature age. Up till very 
close upon his death, there is no sign of failure or of advance 
—his mind does not become wider, mellower by experience, 
his body faculties scarce seem to decay: there he is, a man 
moving about among men of genius, but receiving no grand 
self-subduing revelations or gradually-depening impressions 
from them ; still as deeply interested in the slighter concerns 
that interested him in youth—a man with a large surface of 
outside sympathy, but without any fixed, central, all-sufficient 
interest, round which all the lesser interests might cluster and 
fruitfully organise themselves. The Carlylian idea, which 
makes true heroism to consist in a great overwhelming interest 
followed out with completely equipped will and character, 
earnest work of any kind to which the soul offers itself up, we 
think a very poor, pitiable, unspiritual, and irreligious, because 
self-achieving, despairing gospel. But, viewed in relation to this, 
the gospel of Crabb Robinson appears actually contemptible. 
There is some earnestness in the one, but none in the other. 
Life there is frittered away in sucking from many flowers, what 
becomes slow poison by mere admixture,—very sweet to the 
natural taste, but absolutely disqualifying for any truer 
spiritual food. The gospel of work is sadly inadequate, but the 
gospel of geniality—whose language is, “ Hail fellow, well met; 
let us have a pleasant chat, and bear each other witness of heroic 
qualities thereafter ”"—is terribly dangerous, and as infectious 
as it is dangerous. It is a spiritual “ Lotus land ”—“a land in 
which it seemed always afternoon,” and where the dwellers 
at last cannot shake off the “blissful bond of dreams.” Mr 
Crabb Robinson affords the best concrete specimen we have 
ever come across of the manner in which the gospel of geni- 
ality, which seeks and finds sentimental all-inclusive points of 
sympathy with every form of thought and character, reducing 
all to one pseudo-esthetic level, evaporates the energies, throws 
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off all force at the extremities in a sort of semi-visible fountain- 
spray, leaving no muscle or will for any grand purpose or 
practical effective work. 

Coleridge finely remarks, with a practical aptness and felicity 
quite unusual to him, “What does not withstand has itself 
no standing ground.” What a commentary this expression 
furnishes upon these words of Mr Crabb Robinson, “ With a 
few exceptions those only love everything, who, like me, can 
themselves do nothing!” If the doing of nothing is to be the 
price of loving everything, then the doctrine of a little whole- 
some hate needs to be preached again, and a text for the 
sermon might be found in some very apt remarks which Mr 
Robinson quotes from Goethe. Mr Robinson, with his cheery 
temper, his youthful spontaneity, his gift of light talk, could 
have done something, could have done much, as surgeon, as 
ship-captain, as clergyman, as city missionary, above all, as 
Sunday school teacher,—a function which has received the 
highest sanction and halo from Lord Hatherley’s sustained 
devotion in it for more than half a lifetime ; even as author, 
how much might Crabb Robinson have done had he ever braced 
himself to an earnest task. What has he done? He has not 
even made a good diary, because he made it the work of his 
life, and has thus lost the unconscious charm and grace that 
can only come from the reflex of other and greater interests 
overshadowing what is merely temporary and adventitious. 

Even the best and most individual points in his characters 
he fails to perceive or appreciate when they are broug at quite 
close to him; and strangely enough, he is most lucky in his 
characterisations of those of whom he sees little, or only occa- 
sionally. Nor is this difficult to account for in the case of such 
aman. His judgments were quite superficial and conventional, 
and so far as he saw decisively, he saw not exactly all af once, 
but quickly, by a comparison of salient points. It is not the 
insight of genius this ; it is the natural, quick, happy averaging 
of points of character, which is only too apt to be thrown wholly 
out of gear when trying times or crises bring the subject under 
special tests; and instances of this misinterpretation occur 
frequently in the Diary. A good instance of Mr Robertson’s 
style of condensed conventional judgment, we meet with on 
Carlyle. We find him inditing on Feb .12. 1832 the following : 


‘Carlyle breakfasted with me, and I had an interesting morning 
with him. He is a deep-thinking German scholar, a character, and a 
«singular compound. His voice and manner, and even the style of his 
conversation, are those of a religious zealot ; and he keeps up that 
character in his declamations against the anti-religious. And yet, if 
not the god of his idolatry, at least he has a priest and prophet of his 
church in Goethe, of whose profound wisdom he speaks like an en- 
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thusiast. But for him, Carlyle says, he should not now bealive. He 
owes everything to him! But in strange union with such idolatry is 
his admiration of Buonaparte. Another object of his eulogy is 
Cobbett, whom he praises for his humanity and love of the poor ! 
Singular, and even whimsical, combinations of love and reverence 
there.” 


The correct conventional tone of this judgment, the confir- 
mation it has received during the last quarter of a century, 
would almost force one to confess that it shews insight, and yet 
it does not. There is no proper hold of Carlyle there, nor is 
there any genuine sympathy with him. The one thing which 
redeems and saves Carlyle from descending even to the madly 
inconsistent naturalism of Rousseau is precisely, the “tone of 
the religious zealot” which Mr Crabb Robinson seems to 
deplore, or deprecate, simply because he has no notion of 
the root of the inconsistencies which seem to him to aggra- 
vate this tone. The fact is, that Carlyle would have been a 
simple sensualist, preaching a worse and more terrible Ben- 
thamism, had it not been that the influence of that grand old 
Calvinistic father of his has been abiding and powerfully re- 
straining. It has kept him from settling down contentedly 
on the lees of the Goethian shams, and made him a discon- 
tented, dissatisfied, hopeless spirit, ever hungering and never 
satisfied. In this the simple, silent, Calvinistic father has 
proved himself the greater ; and doubtless his spirit still works 
to nobler issues. Carlyle’s bringing up in a strict, religious 
Presbyterian household—simple, and genuine, and affectionate, 
and with little show or demonstrativeness of any kind—speaks 
plainly through every thing he has written; and the secret at 
once of his intense hatred of finery and make-believe and 
pretension, and his rabid virulence against the scoffer at earnest 
things, is due to early Presbyterian influences ; whilst the re- 
markable lack of any clear and definite belief which we find 
associated in him with an unrestful and unsatisfied hunger of the 
heart, is to be laid on the shoulders of Goethe's blighting 
influence. 

Mr Crabb Robinson’s great achievement, which a certain 
circle seem willing to consider among the highest, was of quite 
a different order. Of course, a man’s way of doing any- 
thing, however commonplace or insignificant, marks the man, 
and, to a person of insight, his whole character stands revealed 
in his doing of it. It is not our blame—if blame there can be— 
but that of Mr Crabb Robinson’s friends, that we have specially 
to contemplate him as a “diner out”—a giver and an eater of 
dinners par excellence. Thisseems to have been his specialty, if 
weare to believe the testimony of his best friends—the atmosphere 
in which his soul shone forth benignant to encourage and to 
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bless by much talk. We once heard it said of a successful 
huntsman, who had bought an estate at the close of a long life, 
that many men had hunted themselves out of their estates, 
but that he was the only one the speaker had ever heard of 
hunting himself into one. So with Mr Crabb Robinson and his 
dinners and breakfasts. Many men have ruined themselves by 
this kind of zsthetic indulgence ; Mr Crabb Robinson is the 
only man who has made it the comfortable, flowery pathway to 
“immortality.” And his experience opens up a new possibility 
for the ambitious. Men do many things for name and fame. 
The genial dilettante, who would have others reflect and justify 
the careful records he is preparing of himself, may find it a 
good “spec” to institute a breakfast table, and reduce “ in- 
tellectual” dinner-giving to a system. Afterall, the thing can 
be made to pay. Given a turn for talk, and a facile, delight- 
some, self-satisfied temper, it is uncommonly pleasant to get so 
much as half a dozen decent listeners. Great talkers, we know, 
have often been reduced to considerable straits. Coleridge and 
the unlucky amputated button have become too proverbial, and 
smack of caricature. But Scott, who was not afflicted with 
sentimental hungerings, while in Italy in his later years, longed 
for one who would listen with pleasure. We have heard of a fa- 
mous Italian who walked about the room and harangued a bust ; 
and Byron’s chief delight in Shelley’s company was, that he 
could not only speak, but let another speak. Men, when they 
are eating your fowls and drinking your wine, will at least be 
civil, and, for the nonce, submit to judge you in strict reference 
to the qualities of these. Wordsworth did not love to season 
his fireside with personal talk; but another has said wittily, 
that the best seasoning for table-talk is “curry.” Mr Robin- 
son, then, made his table at least a means of getting listeners, 
—a necessity, it would seem, of his mental and moral nature. 
He got them, and that was item of profit No.1. Then it would 
appear, that he could not help having an eye to the ensuring of 
a public for these “ Reminiscences,” to which he devoted so 
much of his time and his energies. The reception his Diary 
has received proves how well he had calculated, and this is item 
of profit No. 2,—a strange enough illustration, on a lower 
plane, of the truth of the text, “Cast thy bread on the waters, 
and thou shalt find it after many days.” 

In the circles to which Mr Crabb Robinson devoted himself, 
it would seem to have been felt, that to touch the hand of the 
friend of Goethe and Wieland and Tieck and Madame de 
Stael, of Wordsworth and Charles Lamb, was to be admitted into 
a kind of caste, to become the recipient of an indirect, derived 
inspiration. That the host set some store on these “seasoned” 
entertainments as well as the guests, is proved by the fact, that 
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he has kept a careful and exhaustive record of them. The plan 
of the table was a serious concern with Mr Robinson ; the choice 
selection of a party was regarded as something actually amount- 
ing to art. Weare not informed of the dishes on each occasion, 
and that is a pity ; but we can give some exquisite specimens of 
Mr Robinson’s skilled harmonising of individualities. Let the 
reader read with care; in spirit he, too, may touch the hand 
that had touched the hand of Goethe, and Wieland, and Tieck, 
and Madame de Stael, of Wordsworth and Charles Lamb :— 


‘* June 19. 1861.—At my dinner party to-day we were placed as 
follows :— 
Rev. D. Coleridge. 


Rev. J. J. Tayler. George Street. 
H. C. R. Rev. F. Maurice. 
Boxall. Richard Hutton. 


Rev. James Martineau. 
Edwin Field. 


The conversation was lively, and there was only one who, by talk- 
ing more than others, was what Kant calles a tyrant in table talk. 
{Does Mr Crabb Robinson mean himself, or did he for once meet with 
his match—a sour(er) crab ?} 

‘¢ Note.—In the later years of his life, H. C. R. invited friends on 
Sunday morning to breakfasts, and had occasional dinner parties, 
which were remarkably successful. The diary has generally a little 
plan of the table and the place occupied by each guest. Two or three 
of these will give the best idea of the persons he called to gather 
round his table :— 


The Host. 
D. Coleridge. F. D. Maurice. 
E. Plumptre. G. Long. 
Beesly. J. J. Tayler. 
G. Street. J. Smale. 

Cookson 

Cookson. 
H. ©. R. De Morgan. 
F. D. Maurice. J. J. Tayler. 
Gooden. Worsley. 
Martineau. E. W. Field. 

Ely. 

Cookson. 
J. Martineau. James Stansfeld. 
Richard Hutton. P. Martinean. 
E. W. Field. J. J. Tayler. 
De Morgan. D. Coleridge. 

The Host. 


‘* There is among H. C. R.’s papers a little book in which are put 
down the names of ‘ Die Eingeladenen’ (the invited of the years 
1859-61, and 1862).” 

VOL. XVIII.—NO, LXX. H 
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The awards of fortune have been held capricious from of 
old. What a solace it must be to the favoured guests of Mr 
Robinson who are not named here, to know, that their associa- 
tion with him has not passed without record, or lost all chance 
of immortality! There is hope for them too. The world may 
yet know them as having breakfasted with Crabb Robinson. 

One very peculiar impression a careful perusal of the Diary 
produced upon us. It seemed to us we were in a perpetual 
round of great visits, without being privileged to witness any- 
thing like the necessary interludes of prosaic and common- 
place occurrences. Such would have been a rare relief. We 
weary for some commonplace, healthy incident. It is as if, 
instead of having plain bread on any occasion, delicate sugar 
bread were constantly served up to us, till, in place of crying 
with Oliver Twist for “ more,” we were inclined to turn away 
in satiety, and to long for the coarsest crumbs from the tables 
of the poor and ignorant. Anything becomes a dainty by 
growing rare; and some relief from the round of visits to 
famous people (or people cursed with the hunger for greatness), 
to lecture rooms, operas, theatres, &., &c., would have been 
grateful even had it been in the form of an account of the 
cutting of Mr Crabb Robinson’s corns, or the exact manner in 
which he liked his chop cooked, and the difficulty he had in 
getting it done to an exact turn. We cannot, of course, very 
well judge on this point, and can neither praise nor blame Dr 
Sadler for the manner in which he has done his work. But we 
value at its proper worth the assurance in the preface (p. viii.), 
that “the omitted portions refer to matters of private life” ; and 
think that some of these could not but have had a value in 
giving relief to these oppressively over-scented flowers ; and 
more especially as the omitted portions must have been very 
private indeed, and therefore the more likely to supply the 
desideratum we deplore, in that Dr Sadler quite seriously prints 
the following, and, moreover, opens a volume with it :— 


‘* January 9. 1816.—(At Norwich.) This morning I went, imme- 

diately after breakfast, to a Jew dentist, C——, who put in a natural touth 

in place of the one I swallowed yesterday. He assured me it came from 
Waterloo, and promised me it should outlast twelve artificial teeth.” 


A few more paragraphs like this would have given precisely that 
balance, that happy turn, which would have almost made the work 
perfect. But Dr Sadler, with a reticence as delicate as it is rare, 
comforts us with the assurance, that the day may yet come when 
this omitted private matter may be printed. We have nearly 
1650 pages of octavo already—a considerable stroke of reading, 
whatever may be said of the writing or the editing, and a couple 
of hundred pages more would have made a valuable addition. 
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With regard to all that concerns religious thought or feeling, 
we find exactly the same result as elsewhere. There is, in 
Mr Robinson’s case, an affectation of width, of surface sym- 
pathy, without thorough conviction, or the earnest realisation 
of truth of any kind whatever. A man possessed with an idea, 
for which he would fight to the death, claims some respect, 
however erroneous his conceptions of truth may be. But 
the man who toys with the awfulest problems, who makes 
of his religion but a sort of zsthetic kaleidoscope, which he 
himself can turn round and round, taking occasional gratify- 
ing peeps, and can even justify this peep-peeping by a sort 
of mock modest self-depreciation—seems to us very far from 
deserving to be held up as an exemplar by consecrated 
preachers of the gospel.* Between Mr Crabb Robinson and 
Walter Savage Landor there is this difference, that the one 
consciously contemplates and examines all forms of truth and 
belief, and arrogates to himself the right of a sort of eclectic 
zsthetic selection ; whilst the other self-consciously ignores the 
claims of all and sundry alike upon heart and conscience, 
‘and arrogates a sort of right to know nothing. Mr Crabb 
Robinson admires Edward Irving very much, but he cannot 
understand why the Scotch preacher should not immediately 
fraternise with Charles Lamb, and enjoy his punning. To use 
a slang phrase, he must even “take stock” of his religion :— 
“That which he [Irving] calls religion and the gospel, is a 
something I have a repugnance to. But his e nee 78 
captivating, .... and his manner is improved. He is less 
theatrical than he was a year ago.” Then poor William Law 
and Jacob Béhme must have a turn (over)! “I also bought 
Law’s ‘Jacob Béhme’ for £1, 7s., though 4 vols. 4to., still a 
foolish purchase, for what have I to do with mystical devotion, 
who am in vain striving to gain a taste for a more rational 
religion.” Neither evangelicalism, nor mysticism, nor ra- 
tionalism can satisfy Mr Robinson’s spirit ; but, of course, his 
happy soul finds some good in all of them. It was different with 
Mr Landor. He ignored religion, and everything that pertained 
to it. He did not even see how intimately it associates itself 
with all deepest and most vital things, upholding and purifying 
art from those disintegrating influences which speedily overtake 
all the merely prosaic and useful forms of production. In regard 
to the relations of religion and art, Wordsworth seems to have 
been so disgusted at Landor’s sensualistic views, that he took 
occasion to write him on the subject. These paragraphs from 
Mr Forster’s volumes give us an indirect but valuable glimpse 
into Landor’s vacant heart :— 





* Vide Mr Maurice in Macmillan’s Magazine for August. 
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‘¢ All religions,” writes Wordsworth to Landor, ‘ owe their origin 
or reception to the wish of the human heart to supply in another state 
of existence the deficiences of this, and to carry still nearer to perfec- 
tion what we admire in our present condition ; so that there must be 
many modes of expression arising out of this coincidence, or rather 
identity, of feeling, common to all mythologies ; and under this obser- 
vation I should shelter the phrase [one of the phrases in ‘ Laodamia’ | 
from your censure. But 1 may be wrong in the particular case, 
though certainly not in the general principle.” 

‘« By this reasoning,” Mr Forster adds, ‘‘ Wordsworth is farther led 
to a remark of Landor’s, in a letter received from him, that he was 
disgusted with all books that treat of religion. He was afraid it was 
a bad sign in himself, Wordsworth says, that he had little relish for 
any other. Even in poetry it was the imagination only—namely, that 
which is conversant with, or turns upon infinity—that powerfully 
affected him. ‘Perhaps I ought to explain. I meant to say, that 
unless in those passages where things are lost in each other, and 
limits vanish, and aspirations are raised, I read with something too 
much like indifference.’ But all great poets were, in this view, power- 
ful religionists ; and therefore, among many literary pleasures lost to 
Wordsworth, he had not yet to lament over that of verse as departed.” 

Mr Forster deserves some credit and some forbearance for 
the disinterestedness of a friendship which could lead him to 
perform, with such devotion and rare literary skill, a biography 
of such voluminous proportions. It amounts to 1128 closely 
printed pages. He has done what he could to galvanise into 
fresh life,- writings which evidently have excited his honest 
admiration and enthusiasm, but which, we rejoice to think, 
will never come closely home to the hearts and sympathies of 
the British people. Evidently, he had more hope of attracting 
students to Landor’s writings than of leading them, with 
himself, to bow in reverence before the man. His purpose 
would have been better served had he made a single volume of 
judicious extracts. Mr Forster is a masterly writer; but he 
shews himself terribly infected with the morbid self-conscious- 
ness we deplore so deeply in his paragon ; and we cannot say 
his heavy (materially we mean, of course) volumes are likely 
to:commend themselves to the mass. The confined air of a 
clique is about them, after all; and where that elevation of 
sentiment, that unconscious simplicity of character, and that 
devotedness of will and purpose, which so enter into everything 
heroic, is wanting—all is awanting ; and humanity refuses to 
bow down, however high the intellect, however rare and original 
the powers. A correctness, a grace, a studied elegance and re- 
pose of style, which might, at the first blush, be mistaken for the 
spontaneity of genius, cannot in fairness be denied to Landor ; 
but this, though it may attract literary students and anti- 
quarians,is but the garnishing of the grave-clothes, and the great 
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hungering heart willingly leaves these at the tomb’s mouth, 
and goes forth with swift feet, seeking for the spirit that is 
absent there. Landor is a writer with few faults; but what 
does he himself say, with an oblique, unconscious reference to 
the class to which he belongs? “ La Fontaine, Catullus, and 
Sophocles are, perhaps, the writers who have fewest faults. . . . 
But there are pages in Shakespeare and Milton worth all the 
works of these” (ii. p. 421). Dash into one the sharp, graceful 
aptness of La Fontaine ; the dainty elegance and artificiality 
of Catullus ; and, for a third portion, give the cynical, incisive 
finality, the leering maliciousness and filthy abandon of Swift 
—and you have Landor, a master of his mother tongue, but 
without the beauty of character, or the sweetness of disposition, 
or the serene se]f-abnegation necessary to give that last sancti- 
fying touch, which makes, for instance, the “ Vicar” of Gold- 
smith so rare, so ever new, and so enduring. 

It can be in no respect gratifying to a man of any sensibility 
to be compelled, for the truth’s sake, to write what may seem 
harsh things of the dead. But “Di mortuis nil nisi bonum” 
‘should, in these days of bulky memoir writing, and facile hero 
worship, and hurried reviewing, be read, “ Di mortuis nil nisi 
VERUM.” , Mr Crabb Robinson and Mr Savage Landor were, 
in our idea, both destitute of the central element in true great- 
ness ; and therefore we have felt it due to ourselves and our 
readers to give our reasons for declining to homologate, even 
by our silence, the generally uttered verdict. “We speak as 
unto wise men ; judge ye.” 


Art. VI—“The Song of Songs’—A New Reading of its 
Plot.* 


gy questions are almost innumerable which have been 

raised in connection with this book. Who was its 
author? Where was it written? In what age was it pro- 
duced? What is its subject? Is it literal or allegorical? Is it 
inspired, or is it simply a song of human love, which has found 
its way by mistake into the canon of sacred Scripture? Such 








* The writer of this article has, in his time, read not a few expositions of 
the ‘‘Song.” Some of them he admires for their piety, others for their 
ingenuity, and others for their erudition, but he cannot say that in any of 
them he has found what he takes to be the real ss scope of the 
book. Whether the writer has been more successful in attempt to un- 


ravel the story of the ‘‘ Song,” he must leave to others to say. 
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are some of the questions which have been put regarding the 
“Song,” and which have been very variously answered. We 
do not mean to go into the discussion of these questions. 
Our limits forbid us to do so. We shall be content in a general 
way to indicate the views of the expositors who have exercised 
their ingenuity or their erudition upon this book; and scarce 
is there a book in the whole volume of Scripture which has 
more severely tasked the powers of the expositor than the one 
before us. In some respects, it is the most remarkable book 
in the whole canon of Inspiration ; and we do not wonder that 
the expositions which have been offered of it have been well 
nigh as various as the men who have exerted their skill in 
interpreting it. It is the heart of the Bible; for the “ Song” 
is placed at the centre of Revelation ; and in Revelation as in 
the ocean, it is at the middle that we find the great unfathom- 
able depths. To look into this book is like gazing up into the 
vault of heaven: glories innumerable meet our gaze, but they 
are glories hung at immeasurable distances above us; or rather 
we feel as Paul did when carried up into the third heaven, and 
there heard words which could not be uttered on earth. So we, 
in reading this book, are called to listen to utterances which 
seem strange and wonderful to us, and which far surpass our 
comprehension ; and for this reason that, on the one hand, they 
are the expressions of a love that is infinite,—a love “that 
ang knowledge ;” and on the other, the response to that 

ove from the believing soul. In short, this song is like that 
other in the Apocalypse, a song which no man can learn save 
he who is “ redeemed from the earth.” 

In the centre of the capital of France, stands an Egyptian 
obelisk, its surface graven all over with hieroglyphics. These 
hieroglyphics contain, it is not doubted, the secrets of early 
Egypt, and could we but read them, much curious information 
should we obtain as to what was said, thought, and transacted 
in the valley of the Nile, by the kings and warriors who now 
sleep in the granite tombs which they reared while living to be 
the place of their last repose. But the scroll cannot be read. 
Generation after generation gazes upon it: it is a mystery still. 
The hieroglyphic veil cannot be lifted, nor the Egypt of 
early days fully revealed. So stands this book in the middle 
of the Bible. It is a pillar of hieroglyphs, permitting only a 
dim glimpse of its august meanings. It is like the pillar that 
preceded the tribes of Israel in their march through the desert ; 
to one class of men, it is a pillar of cloud, to another it is a 
pillar of fire. The symbols of the Apocalypse have, to a large 
extent, been deciphered ; but the symbols of this Song still 
enclose and conceal their deep verities, or, at most, they but 
sparingly and dimly reveal them. To men untaught by the 
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Spirit which dictated the Bible, this book is a pillar of dark- 
ness. Its deep longings, its bursts of rapture, its sudden alter- 
nations of ecstatic joy and profound grief, seem immoderate, 
and even extravagant, to the heart in which the celestial fire 
never glowed ; and its metaphors and allegories seem wholly 
meaningless to the eye that never was purged with the divine 
euphrasy ; but to the spiritually taught it is a pillar of light, 
in which, though they may not see all that it contains, they 
behold, nevertheless, higher verities than earth can shew. In 
fact, this book is to be interpreted rather by the heart than by 
the intellect. The heaven-born and heaven-tending instincts 
of the Christian will be a surer guide to its true meaning, a 
better plummet to fathom its depths, than the skill of the 
mere theologian, or the learning of the mere scholar. 

The expositors of this Song divide themselves into two great 
classes, the literalists and the allegorical. The literalists see 
in this composition a mere love song: Some of them have 
held it to be an epithalamium or nuptial hymn, composed by 
Solomon on occasion of his marriage with the daughter of 
Pharaoh ; while others have viewed it as a composition written 
in praise of chaste conjugal love, or the passionate outpourings 
of some amatory poet who sought thus to win the object of his 
attachment. Anallegory must be dark, but not so a love song : 
it ought to be clear, and should tell its story at the first reading. 
This does not this song ; and if it be a mere love song, it is per- 
haps the most remarkable failure of the sort on record, But 
we are not to discuss opinions, but only state them. 

The great majority of expositors incline to the view that 
this song is an allegory. The most eminent and the most 
spiritual students of the Bible, both in ancient and modern 
times, Jewish and Christian, have viewed it as such. Their 
readings of this allegory have, of course, been various. There 
has been, we daresay, a substratum-of truth in them all; but 
in some of them a nearer approximation to the whole truth, to 
the complete subject or drama of this song, has been made, 
than in others. Some expositors have viewed it as a record 
or sample of the intercourse which passes between the believ- 
ing soul and the Saviour. And so far, doubtless, they rightly 
interpret it. In this character it has afforded sweetest solace 
to many a Christian pilgrim. It has been a well by his path 
whereat he has drank and passed on. Others, again, have seen 
in it an allegorical foreshadowing of our Lord’s intercourse 
with his disciples during the days of his earthly sojourn; and, 
in especial, of the events of the three memorable days of his 
passion, And, doubtless, those who hold this view may be 
able to adduce some grounds for it in the Song itself. But 
these interpretations we do not intend to discuss. What we 
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wish, is to put before our readers the opinion to which we 
ourselves have been led as to the scope of this part of the word 
of God. There are certain leading ideas in which we agree 
with the expositors of whom we have spoken, and in which 
indeed all expositors, who view this Song as an allegory, will 
be found to agree, even that it celebrates a marriage—an 
eternal one: and that its great subject is the incarnate Deity 
on the one hand, and, on the other, his ransomed bride on 
earth, with the deep mystery of their eternal and indissoluble 
union, and the interchange of a more than mortal love, which 
as a consequence goes on between them. So far the meaning 
of this divine Song has been made out, and so far the expo- 
sitor is on sure and certain ground. But when from the great 
theme he descends to the particular parts ; when he comes to 
determine the precise event shadowed forth under each indi- 
vidual symbol, and especially when he comes to unravel the 
plot, and trace the order and progression of the action, he finds 
that he is grappling with the difficulties of the subject, and 
that he specially needs the illuminating power of the Holy Spirit. 

We come now to what we take to be the subject of this 
allegory. It is a song touching the Bridegroom and the Bride, 
in other words, Christ and the Church. The transactions which 
pass between these two—from beginning to end the principal 
personages in the allegory—make up the piece. What are 
those transactions? The answer we return to this question 
must determine the real character and main object of this com- 
position. Does the allegory concentrate itself upon one event, 
or does it open out and run on ina series of events? Is the 
Song of Solomon an idyl strictly, or does it partake of the 
nature of the drama, leading us along a\progressive line of 
great epochs? We take the latter to be its true character. 
It begins at the gates of Eden, and it runs on through the light 
and shade of the church’s history, till it meets and merges in 
the breaking dawn of the latter-day glory. The narration is 
not continuous, for it is not a history. Nor does it advance 
in stages measured and well-defined, for it is not formally a 
drama. It is a lyric; and ‘therefore it eschews the continuity 
and formality of history on the one hand, and the majesty of 
the epic on the other ; it is light, graceful, and simple, as befits 
its character as a lyrical composition. It is rather feelings 
than events which it depicts ; and it is this which makes the 
task of deciphering it so difficult. It is from the expressions 
of the church herself that we must gather how it fares with 
her at any particulaf period. When we hear the notes of sad- 
ness, we know that her Lord is absent, and that the right hand 
of her adversary has been exalted. When, again, the voice of 
triumph falls upon our ear, we know that her piety has revived, 
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and that her “mourning” has been “turned into dancing.” 
But whatever difficulty there may be in reading it, the story 
seems to us noways doubtful. It is the same story of which 
the whole Bible is full ; the same story of which Providence is 
full ; the gradual development in time of God’s eternal pur- 
pose of grace. It is, in short, a history of the church. 

Farther, it is to be specially noted, that the story or action 
represented in this allegory does not proceed consecutively. 
There are numerous breaks and retrogressions in it. The his- 
tory of Christ and the church is carried forward so far under 
imagery of one kind ; and then it goes back and gives us the 
same scenes over again, under imagery of another kind. This 
is the plan of the Apocalypse, in which a twofold exhibition of 
the church proceeds simultaneously. So here. Christ and the 
church are many-sided, and they are here, accordingly, shewn 
under many aspects. The error of expositors has been in taking 
this allegory to be consecutive ; and so they have divided it 
into five consecutive parts, which represent five consecutive 
scenes or conditions of the church. We think the division 
erroneous. There are properly but two divisions in this alle- 
gory: the first representing the church before the advent; 
the second, the church after the advent ; with a supplement 
concerning the conversion of a “ little sister” in the latter-day. 
But the several representations or pictures which make up this 
one allegorical history are brought on the stage, not in con- 
secutive order, but in disarrangement ; and before we can make 
one continuous reading of them, we must do precisely as we do 
in the Apocalypse, guiding ourselves by the marks of time and 
subject, we must put each in its proper place, and then, what 
a unity is seen to bind together the whole, what a light beams 
from every allegory, and what a new and wondrous manifesta- 
tion of the love of Christ to the church! We cry with 
Paul, to “ be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
length and the breadth, the height and the depth of the love 
of Christ.” 

Before entering on a detailed exposition of the Song, it may 
be well to sketch, in a few words, an outline of its order and 
progression. We behold in it: 1st, The church before the 
advent ; waiting and longing for the coming of Christ. 2d, 
The theocracy under Solomon, which, in the temple and its 
worship, afforded the fullest and clearest typical revelation 
of Christ which that dispensation admitted of. 3d, The gra- 
dual decadence that followed, in both type and prophecy, 
which went on till at last it deepened into the darkness of the 
captivity. 4th, The sudden opening of the gospel day in the 
advent of the Saviour, and the preaching of the apostles—the 
voice of the turtle, and the flowers that now begin to cover the 
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earth. 5th, A second night, during which Christ is again 
absent ; this lasts longer than the first, and during it a deeper 
sleep oppresses the church. On awakening, she is seen seeking 
her beloved, wounded and bleeding, from the sword of persecu- 
tion. 6th, The bursting out of the day of the Reformation— 
the morning of the millennium—and then the church is beheld 
“terrible as an army with banners,” clothed with truth, and 
shining with a light which makes her the admigation of the 
nations,—“ fair as the moon, clear as the sun.”//Such, we are 
satisfied, is the real subject of this book. It traces the church 
from her lowly nativity, “black,” but wearing a comeliness 
not her own, reflected upon her from another, onward to the 
perfect stature, and the finished and fully unfolded beauty of 
her millennial condition,—a beauty which is no more her own 
than the “comeliness ” of her early days, but is a beam from 
the grace and majesty of her Lord. Not less does this Song 
trace the gradual revelation of Christ, first in the types, where 
he is seen “ looking forth at the windows, showing himself at 
the lattice ;” and next in his incarnation, growing up as a 
“ tender plant,” despised by the world as a “root out of a dry 

und,” but becoming the “ plant of renown,” and at last he 
is beheld “ with the crown wherewith his mother crowned him 
in the day of his espousals,” and with the bride by his side, 
sitting and reigning overa regenerated world, This, which we 
take to be the real theme of the Song, is a theme truly august, 
and one that is worthy of that book which is the heart of the 
Bible. It may not possess the chronological precision which 
belongs to the prophecies of Daniel and John, nor are its 
events so sharply defined as those of their writings. It isa 
lyric, not a drama. It is more inward and ‘spiritual. It 
allows us to look more into the heart of both the Bridegroom 
and the Bride. It solicits our attention less to what is passing 
without in the world, than to what is going on within in the 
church. It is less a history than a life—a life divine and 
ecstatic. Above all, it shews us something fixed and unchange- 
able, beneath the alternations of joy and sorrow, of light and 
shadow upon the surface, even that eternal love which exists 
between Christ and his church, which renders it impossible 
that he can ever forsake her, or that she should ever cease from 
following him. 

We come now to such brief exposition as the limits we have 
set ourselves allow. We regret that these limits are con- 
tracted, for the more the structure of the Song is studied, and 
the more the import of its individual metaphors and figures is 
searched out, the clearer will it be seen that the song is what we 
have stated it to be. Well, then, let us begin. It opens with 
the abruptness of impassioned love: “Let him kiss me with the 
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kisses of his mouth.” We hear the bride before being shewn 
her. She cannot restrain herself, but gives vent to her pure 
and holy longings for the Bridegroom in the words we have 

uoted. This, too, is the first intimation we have of the 

ridegroom. We hear of him first from the bride. What 
are we to understand by the “kisses of his mouth?” Un- 
doubtedly, the promises given of the coming of Christ,— 
the words “spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets, 
which have been since the world began.” These promises, “or 
kisses of his mouth,” sustained the faith and nourished the 
hopes of the Old Testament church. What a solace was the 
first promise! “The seed of the woman shall bruise the head 
of the serpent.” What a sweet token of love! It raised her 
up under the apple tree ; and, remembering this “love of her 
espousals” “ more than wine,” she prays that these pledges of 
affection might be repeated ever so often,—multiplied without 
end. Thus, when the curtain rises at the opening of the Song, 
the church is seen in the attitude of waiting. She is expect- 
ing the coming of her beloved. She is praying ardently, , 
passionately, for that coming, and till he come in person, that 
her love may be fed, and her hopes sustained, by the “kisses 
of his mouth,”—by promises fuller, clearer, sweeter, till at last 
Himself shall appear. In her eagerness she had not told us 
who her beloved was, but now she names him (chap. i. ver. 3). 
“Thy name,—Ointment poured forth.” And did not the 
prophets foretell him under this very name, “the Anointed,” 
the “ Messias”? It had been sung of him in the Psalms (xlv.), 
“God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of glad- 
ness above thy fellows: all thy garments smell of myrrh and 
aloes and cassia.” Here, in the very opening of the Song, is 
the name of Christ,—the Anointed, the Messiah. Many have 
not been able to find that name in the Song, and why? because 
they could not read the letters that compose it. 

The bride, having introduced herself by her discourse, next 
introduces, in a similar way, others; her train, to wit, the 
“ Virgins,’ who, the bride tells her spouse, also love him” 
(chap. i. ver. 3). In the Apocalypse, the “Virgins” are seen 
following the Lamb. There the symbol denotes those who 
had not been participators in papal idolatry. Doubtless the 
“virgins” who here appear in the Song have the same signifi- 
cation. They represent those who had not defiled themselves 
with the idolatrous rites of the pagan worship, and who, 
accordingly, waited for the coming of the Messiah. “ Because 
of the savour of thy ointments, do the virgins love thee.” 
For him whose name was “Ointment poured forth,” did all 
the believing and holy members of the Old Testament church 
wait and pray. 
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He comes apace, and we can trace his coming in the Song. 
We find the church at first living by promises,—by, especially, 
the first promise, which is handed down, a divine and glorious 
tradition, around which the faithful group themselves. As yet 
there is no organised system of public worship. But now the 
church begins to live by ordinances. He who had stood “behind 
the wall,” where his person was wholly invisible, next began 
to look forth at the “ windows,” and shew himself through the 
“lattice” of the types. There is manifest progression here. At 
last a house,—the beams of cedar, and the rafters of fir,—where 
Christ and the bride may meet, is seen to arise. The table is 
spread with a banquet of wine for the bride. This is nearer 
communion than aforetime. The tabernacle rises. “The 
King,” says the bride, “has brought me into his chambers.” 
The church sees Christ’s glory in the sacrifices, and the whole 
ceremony of the Mosaic worship. At length the temple is 
built and dedicated. Christ comes nearer now than ever. 
“His glory,” as we read, “ filled the house.” The church is 
now as one who sits with the King at his table; she is 
ravished with his beauty ; and her own graces are drawn forth 
in degree corresponding. “While the King sitteth at his 
table, my spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof” (i. 12). 
Now it was that the revelation of Christ, on the one hand, and 
the church’s enjoyment of him on the other, under the old 
economy, culminated. This was the noon of the Old Testament 
dispensation. The piety and holiness of the Old Testament 
church were now in fullest blossom, and the odour which her 
spikenard then sent forth still enriches history and the world 
with its perfume. The culminating point being reached, there 
now comes decline. 

But, first, we must retrace our steps, and go back to the 5th 
verse of chapter i. The bride (church) had been introduced 
before being described, but now we have a description of her 
person. Addressing the daughters of Jerusalem, she says 
(ver. 5), “I am black, but comely.” Though espoused to the 
King, she recalls her lowly birth. She looks back to the 
“rock whence she was hewn, and the hole of the pit whence 
she was dug.” “Thy birth and thy nativity is of the land of 
Canaan; thy father was an Amorite, and thy mother a 
Hittite.” Thus, as regards her parentage, she was “ black as 
the tents of Kedar,’ from which she was taken, and amid 
which she had spent her earliest years, but she was “comely 
as the curtains of Solomon,” when she reached her palmy 
estate in the days of that monarch. The church was in the 
loins of Abraham when God called him from the eastern 
plains, just as he was about to lapse into the idolatry of 
Chaldea,—“ an Assyrian ready to perish ;” and, moreover, she 
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inherited the “blackness” imparted to the race by the first 
transgression of Adam. 

“They made me,” the bride (church) continues, “the keeper 
of the vineyards” (ver. 6). The “vine” is the recognised 
symbol, in prophetical and allegorical language, for the church 
catholic. We may instance, amongst other passages, the well 
known one in Psalm lxxx. 8, “Thou hast brought a vine out of 
Egypt.” A “vineyard” is then the symbol of a branch of the 
church catholic, or of a particular church. The Old Testament 
church, planted in Palestine, was made “the keeper of the 
vineyards.” She was made the head and guardian of the 
churches that were to cover the earth. To her was committed 
the law and the promises. She was the nursery from which 
other churches were to be planted,—the depository of the truth 
on which they were to be founded. But she confesses with 
deep contrition how unfaithfully she had acted in her high 
trust: “Mine own vineyard have I not kept.” There was, 
alas! but too good ground for this confession. Put in trust 
for the world, she had betrayed that trust, and had failed to 
keep the vineyards of others, by neglecting her own. The 
“lamp” she had been solemnly charged to feed and keep 
burning till the Sun of righteousness should arise, she had 
suffered to go out, and the consequence was that, instead of 
dispelling the darkness that brooded over other lands, and 
cleansing them from the idolatries with which they were 
polluted, she had permitted her own Palestine,—the vineyard 
specially given her to cultivate-—to be overrun with pagan 
rites, and defiled with the altars of the heathen gods. Chastise- 
ment overtook her for this heinous sin. At last her vineyard 
was taken from her and given to others. But of this anon. 

The confession of her “blackness” and shortcomings pro- 
ceeds from the bride, that is, the church herself, but the praise 
of her beauty comes from the Bridegroom. They are among 
the first words we hear him utter. “I have compared thee 
(vers. 9-11), O my love, to a company of horses in Pharaoh’s 
chariots. Thy cheeks are comely with rows of jewels, thy neck 
with chains of gold. We will make thee borders of gold with 
studs of silver.’ Our object is not to explain each particular 
figure or symbol, but to trace the scope and bearing of the 
whole, with the view of ascertaining whether they countenance 
our interpretation of the Song as a Lyrico-dramatic representa- 
tion of the church. With regard, then, to the verses just 
quoted, we view them as a description of the beauty of the 
church in the first days of the temple, when the Theocracy was 
in its prime. In proof, we might cite the sixteenth chapter of 
Ezekiel, and more especially that part of it in which the prophet 
draws a picture of what the church was in her best estate, then, 
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alas! gone by. The figures in which Ezekiel describes her 
departed beauty and glory, are precisely those of the Song. 
“I decked thee also with ornaments (Ezek. xvi. 11-14), and I 
put bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain on thy neck. And 
I put a jewel on thy forehead, and earrings in thine ears, and 
a beautiful crown upon thy head. Thus wast thou decked 
with gold and silver, ... and thou didst prosper into a 
kingdom ; and thy renown went forth among the heathen for 
thy beauty ; for it was perfect through my comeliness which I 
had put upon thee, saith the Lord God.” 

Chastisement, we have said, followed apostacy, and as usual 
those against whom the offence had been committed were 
made the instruments of afflicting her. “My mother’s children 
were angry with me” (the heathen, to wit). She is described 
in the Song as springing from a heathen stock: “ Her mother © 
was a Hittite ;’ and when she became unfaithful, God stirred 
up her mother’s children,—the very tribes from the midst of 
whom, and of whose idolatries, Abraham, in divine sovereignty, 
was called,—-to avenge upon her his and their quarrel. The 
temple worship was ge and the church went into 
captivity in Babylon. ow changed for the worse was now 
the position of the bride! She sits no longer at the “table” 
of the King; nay, she must quit the chambers into which he 
had brought her, for the temple is in ashes; and now she 
begins to mourn an absent Lord, and we hear her inquiring, 
“Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, 
where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon” (ver. 7). The 
answer returned is to the effect, that in the absence of the 
ordinances of public worship she must prosecute her search for 
Christ, by following the path trodden by the church, when the 
temple stood, and the theocracy flourished. Altar and sacrifice 
were for the time at an end, but she had still left her the foot- 
prints of the church in former times. “If thou know not, 
O thou fairest among women, go thy way forth by the footsteps 
of the flock,” ver. 8. Into the King’s “chambers” she could 
not now come, but she could “feed her kids beside the 
shepherd's tents,” whom God was from time to time raising up 
to instruct her. This counsel, in almost the identical words, 
we find the prophet Jeremiah giving the exiles: “Set thee up 
waymarks, make thee high heaps: set thine heart toward the 
highway, even the way which thou wentest; turn again, O 
virgin of Israel, turn again to these thy cities” (Jer. xxxi. 21). 
In short, the imagery in this part of the Song is precisely that 
by which Jeremiah and Ezekiel describe the declension of 
Israel and Judah, and their consequent desolation during. the 
night of the captivity. . 

The bride, now a captive church, bethinks her the lands 
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of the heathen, but languid indeed, and like one who strives 
in her sleep, are as yet the efforts she makes to find her Lord. 
“By night on my bed, I sought him whom my soul loveth” 
(chap. iii. 1). It does not surprise us to find that these efforts 
were not successful. “I sought him, but F found him not.” 
“J will rise now,” we hear her say. When she began to pray, 
God loosed her chain, and restored her to her own land; and 
then she set about more earnest efforts for finding Christ. 
The temple is rebuilt, the public worship is restored, and the 
bride roams through the streets of the city, and makes eager in- 
quiries after him whom her soul loveth, and who, she had been 
told, would come and fill this second house with his glory. She 
specially interrogates the watchmen, the prophets, priests, and 
ministers of religion, but we read of no answer which they 
gave her. Soon after the return from captivity the voice of 
prophecy became silent ; and the Old Testament church could 
learn nothing as to the time or manner of the Messiah’s advent 
from living prophets. She must walk by the lights which had 
shone of old; more than ever before she must live by faith. 
She must believe and wait. Not long, however, did she wait ; 
but a little while was prophecy silent, and then the silence was 
broken by the voice of Christ himself. She had gone but a 
little way from the “watchmen,” whom she had interrogated 
in vain, when the glad surprise was hers to meet a greater 
than they. “It was but a little that I passed from them, 
but I found him whom my soul loveth” (chap. iii. 4). And so 
were signally verified the words of the last of the prophets, 
“The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in ; 
behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal. iii. 1). 
Up till this we do not, in the drama, see the bride and the 
bridegroom meeting. Much communion goes on between them, 
but they do not appear personally to meet. The bride had 
sat at the table of the king, she had been in his chambers, she 
had heard his voice, but his person she had not seen ; but now 
she meets himself. The king is before her. The prayers of 
many generations have been answered. The advent has taken 

lace. She holds the king in her embrace, and will not let 
fim go, till he has been preached to the Gentiles, “I held 
him, and would not let him go, till I had brought him into 
my mother’s house” (the idea of her heathen nativity is main- 
tained throughout), “and into the chamber of her that con- 
ceived me” (chap. iii. 4). But, in the immediately succeeding 
verse, a caution is thrown in, that the time of the “daughters 
of Jerusalem,”i.e., the epoch of the planting of the church in 
all Gentile lands, was not yet fully come. “I charge ye, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes, and by the hinds of the 
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field, that ye stir not up nor awake my love till he please” 
(ver. 5). There follows to the end of the chapter, a mag- 
nificent, but highly figurative description of the advent, which 
we now proceed to consider. 

We must here make another short retrogression. We go 
back to the beginning of the second chapter. The subject of 
that chapter is our Lord’s presence and ministry on earth. 
The church descries his approach, and hails it with rapture. 
“The voice of my beloved; behold he cometh leaping upon 
the mountains, skipping upon the hills.” Many and mighty 
obstacles stood in the way of the advent; there were Jewish 
self-righteousness and carnality, there were Gentile idolatry 
and political power. These rose like the everlasting hills ; but 
over them all Christ came with infinite ease ; nay, he converted 
them into helps. “I will overturn, overturn,” was it said of 
thrones and empires that stood in his way. What a fine 
picture is given of his lowly condition as man. “I am the 
rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys” (chap. ii. 1). We 
have here no difficulty in recognising the “tender plant” of 
Isaiah ; yet, though appearing in the vale of humble life, and 
as one of the lowliest of its products, what a grace and beauty 
was his! Jesus increased in wisdom, and stature, and in 
favour with God and man. He was undefiled as the lily, and 
fragrant as the rose. “Holy, harmless.” But while of smail 
account in the world’s judgment, he was in the church’s 
account, “as the apple tree among the trees of the wood” 
(ii. 3). Of all fruits the apple is best adapted for food ; Christ 
was the “bread of life”; the disciples “sat down under his 
shadow” in his personal ministry, and in the wisdom and 
beauty of his teaching they found that he was “sweet unto 
their taste” ; and under his shadow as “the great teacher” 
does the church still sit, gathering the fruits that drop from 
this tree of life. And now we begin, in the allegory, to descry 
the dawn of a new era. It comes majestically, and tarries 
not, now that the fulness of the time is come. Swiftly does 
. it open, like the day breaking in sudden glory over the eastern 
hills, or like the spring which, with irresistible burst, drives 
far away the darkness and tempests of winter, while it strews 
the earth with verdure and fills the skies with light. So 
comes the “ Beloved” of the church, the Sun of righteousness. 
Type, symbol, altar, sacrifice—in short, all the stars which had 
illumined the skies of the Old Testament church go down when 
Herises. The night flees away—the night of the Old Testament 
dispensation and of Christ’s absence. The winter of the law 
is over and gone, and the spring-time of that “acceptable year 
of the Lord,” so long foretold, begins to gladden the earth. 
In a passage of exquisite beauty, in images of unsurpassed 
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tenderness and sweetness is that spring-time described. “My 
beloved spake and said unto me, Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land. The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the 
vines with the tender grapes give a good smell. Arise, my 
love, my fair one, and come away” (chap. ii. 10-13). Where 
in the whole range of poetry is there a passage like this, so 
simple, yet so touchingly true, and so exquisitely beautiful ? 
We see nature coming out of the tomb of winter, and feel her 
fresh breath fanning our cheek, and we exult in the exuberance 
of light and joy that now surrounds us. But let us turn to 
the substance. What spring ever passed over the earth strew- 
ing it with flowers, and awakening the voice of birds, so grate- 
ful, as that which opened on the moral world when our Lord 
appeared ; and when the mists of tradition, philosophy, and 
Jewish ceremonialism, all broke up, like clouds dissolving in 
the powerful beams of a tropical sun, and revealed to the eyes 
of men a new earth, in which righteousness was to dwell ? 
That blessed spring-time we shall permit an inspired pen to 
describe. The words of Isaiah are an echo of those of the 
Song. “The Lord hath anointed me” (Isa. lxi. 1) “to preach 
good tidings unto the meek: he hath sent me to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound ; to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord; . . . toappoint unto them that 
mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of 
joy for mourning, the garments of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness; that they might be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” On one 
occasion, entering the synagogue of Nazareth, our Lord read 
out this prophecy, and, closing the book, said, “This day is 
this scripture fulfilled in your hearing.” 

The second part of this allegory commences at the sixth 
verse of chap. 1ii. This second part opens with a fine alle- 
gorical representation of the first triumphs of the gospel. 
Christ is seen approaching in his chariot, with his bride seated 
by his side, for it is the day of his espousals, the day when 
that eternal marriage, to which we referred before, is celebrated. 
He comes from the “wilderness”—the wilderness, to wit, of 
Jewish formalism, of Gentile scepticism, and pagan idolatry. 
The description given of his palanquin or chariot shews it to 
have been fashioned precisely as was the tabernacle. The 
tabernacle was a type, first, of Christ’s body, and, second, of his 
church. “The pillars thereof of silver ”—justice and holiness. 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. LXX. I 
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“The bottom thereof of gold "—truth. “The covering of it of 
purple”—the atonement. “The midst thereof being paved 
with love”—in which the whole scheme of redemption had its 
origin. The gospel was the tabernacle and temple revived, 
raised again, the material and typical fabric being replaced by a 
spiritual edifice. Clouds of smoke attended the royal progress 
(ver. 6), the symbols of mysterious providences. Such is the 
recognised meaning of this symbol in prophecy ; and the clouds 
which are seen encompassing the royal chariot, and hanging on 
the line of its march, are the wars and revolutions which shook 
the world after the apostles had gone forth to preach, and 
which opened a path among the nations of the Gentile world 
for the gospel. “I come not,” said Christ, “to send peace on 
earth, but asword.” “ Perfumed,” it is said of him who comes, 
“with myrrh and frankincense, with all powders of the mer- 
chant,” an allusion, evidently, to the divine fragrance with 
which the gospel filled the earth, and the heavenly fruits with 
which it enriched even Gentile lands, changing, in fulfilment 
of ancient prophecy, the wilderness into the garden of the 
Lord. The symbol also represents, doubtless, the graces of his 
mediatorial person, and the fragrance these diffused. Even 
before he came, his name, to the church, was “ ointment poured 
forth.” It preceded him, refreshing the church, and intensify- 
ing her longings for his coming. But when he came, what a 
divine fragrance breathed around the incarnate God? What a 
rich anointing was that of his holy humanity ; what an efficacy 
attended his priestly actings, his blended meekness and majesty, 
his wisdom and loving-kindness, the miracles and doctrines of 
his ministry : these filled, first of all, the land of Judea with 
their fame, and next the regions of the Gentile world. Doubt 
there could not be, that he was the “anointed one,’ whose 
coming had been foretold, for if divisions and conflicts, like 
“pillars of smoke,” followed in the rear of the gospel, what a 
rich perfume did it diffuse all around. “God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. All 
thy garments smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia (the powders or 
spices of the merchant), out of the ivory palaces, whereby they 
have made thee glad.” 

This march from the wilderness,—this going forth in the 
morning of the gospel,—is manifestly the same with that which 
is described in other triumphal odes of the Word of God. We 
specially instance two, in which we find pictured in almost the 
same imagery the same glorious procession. We turn first to 
Psalm xlv. Thesubject-of that Psalm is the veritable drama 
of the Song; only in the Song the story is exhibited under a 
greater profusion of allegorical imagery, and with the sudden 
pauses, breaks, and retrogressions which befit a composition 
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which partakes more of the structure of the lyric than of the 
drama. In this Psalm we see a great king going forth. In 
his majesty he “rides prosperously because of truth,” that is, 
in behalf of the gospel. He is “ fairer than the children of men,” 
—reminding us of the comparison of the spouse ; “as the apple 
tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the 
sons.” “Grace,” says the psalmist, is poured into his lips : 
thy name, says the spouse, is “ointment poured forth.” “ His 
sword is girded on his thigh,” and “ his right hand teaches him 
terrible things,’"—the “ pillars of smoke” which, in the Song, 
are seen attending his march. “All thy garments smell of 
myrrh and aloes,” continues the psalmist—unquestionably the 
“myrrh and frankincense” of the Song. In the Psalm, too, as 
in the Song, his bride is beside him: “upon thy right hand 
did stand the queen in gold of Ophir ;” all who waited for the 
consolation of Israel in Judea gathered round Jesus; but not 
they only, disciples from afar, strangers hitherto to the com- 
monwealth of Israel, are seen flocking td him. It is most unmis- 
takably notified, that at this stage of the psalm we touch a new 
era ; for, on the one hand, the church is bidden forget her own 
people, and her fatlier’s house, and go forth into Gentile lands, 
and on the other hand, the representative of the heathen world, 
“the daughter of Tyre,” is here, to welcome and offer gifts to 
the king. And the Psalm concludes with an assurance, that 
his name would go down the ages, and be everlastingly re- 
membered. 

We turn to the second ode, in which the same “ going forth” 
is depicted. “And I saw, and behold a white horse: and he 
that sat on him had a bow; and a crown was given unto him : 
and he went forth conquering and to conquer” (Rev. vi. 2.) It 
is the same glorious progress as that seen in the Song, and in 
the forty-fifth Psalm, of which we are here, on the opening of 
the first seal, the witnesses—Christ’s going forth, to wit, to 
subjugate the world by his gospel, and rule it by his spirit. 
All three processions are identical. The essentials of all three 
are the same, and the accompaniments of all the three are the 
_same. In all three the glorious person who goes forth has a 
sword and a crown; the first the symbol of that war which he 
went forth to wage, and the second the symbo] of that victory 
in which the conflict was sure to issue, and of that triumphant 
reign which was to follow. And thus was fulfilled the pro- 
phecy in the Sixty-eighth Psalm, where, as so oft in the Psalms, 
—for the Psalms overflow with the gospel,—gospel events are 
foretold under Old Testament imagery. ‘“O God, when thou 
wentest forth before thy people, when thou didst march through 
the wilderness, the earth [oid paganism] shook, the heavens 
also dropped [the shower of Pentecost] at the presence of God ; 
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even Sinai [the Mosaic institute] itself was moved at the pre- 
sence of God, the God of Israel” (Psalm Ixviii. 7, 8). And in 
the verse which closes the description of this glorious march 
from the wilderness, we have another proof that the event pre- 
sented under this imagery is the opening of the gospel’s career. 
The prophet Zechariah, addressing the “ daughter of Zion,” bids 
her rejoice, for “behold, thy king cometh unto thee” (Zech. 
ix. 9). And in the Song (iii 11), the same persons, “the 
daughters of Zion,” are bidden go forth and “behold King 
Solomon,” now approaching, “with the crown wherewith his 
mother crowned him in the day of his espousals.” And another 
proof that we here behold the incarnation and consequent pro- 
mulgation of the gospel, is, that after this, but not before in the 
Song, the King terms the bride his “sister.” He had previously 
addressed her as his “love,” his “fair one,” his “dove ;” but 
now, having taken flesh and blood he calls her “sister.” 
“Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse” (chap. 
iv. 9). And so henceforward to the end of the Song, it is ever 
as his sister that he addresses her. The phrase conclusively 
marks the time as subsequent to the incarnation. 

In the chapter that follows (chap. iv.) we have two alle- 
gorical pictures. Both are representations of the church, and 
of the church as seen in the morning of the gospel. In the 
first, the qualities brought into view are mainly her purity, 
her fruitfulness, and her freedom, and these are the qualities 
that specially distinguished the early church. The bridegroom 
(the incarnate Saviour) praises his “sister, his spouse ” thus, 
“Thou art fair, my love; behold thou art fair. Thou art all 
fair, my love; there is no spot in thee” (chap. iv. 1, 7). Not 
yet had the errors of later times contaminated the creed of the 
primitive church, or corrupted her practice. “She was all 
fair; there was no spot inher.’ She is likened to “a flock,” to 
the flocks of the fertile Gilead, “ whereof every one bear twins, 
and none is barren among them.” No preacher of the gospel 
then was without his converts, and these he numbered, not in 
tens or hundreds, but in thousands; nay, sometimes whole tribes 
and nations became obedient to the faith. There may be a 
reference to the rite by which their admission into the church 
was declared in their being said to have “come up from the 
washing.” Next, the church begins to proclaim the “glad 
tidings” ; and how welcome the sound of her voice to a perish- 
ing world! “Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, and thy speech 
is comely” (chap. iv.3). And then, by a bold figure, is sketched 
her liberty. “Thy neck is like the tower of David, builded for 
an armoury, whereon there hang a thousand bucklers, all 
shields of mighty men.” Not the most graceful ornaments, 
one should think, for a bride; but when we take into account 
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who the bride is, and what these adornments really mean, 
nothing, we will grant, could be more suitable or becoming. 
These were the symbols of the church’s liberty; they pro- 
claimed the bride of the Lamb a “free woman.” It is the neck 
which bears the yoke of slavery. That yoke no longer pressed 
upon the church's neck. She had arisen, as invited by Christ, 
from the dust of carnal ordinances and political subjection ; 
and instead of the yoke of bondage, she now wore the orna- 
ments of liberty, and stood erect, strong, majestic, and free, 
reminding one of “the tower of David, builded for an armoury.” 
And to protect the liberty which has been won for her, ample 
provision was made, for it is added, “whereon there hang 
a thousand bucklers, all shields of mighty men.” Her work 
was to win a world, now lying under the dominion of the 
wicked one, to the seeptre of Christ. Hence is she com- 
pared to an armoury. But how richly stored! Here are 
hung all sorts of weapons, but they are celestial ones. In 
this armoury are weapons both of attack and of defence. 
There hang two-edged swords, wherewith he, who has strength 
to wield them, and skill to guide the blow, will cut through, 
as John Bunyan has it, “flesh and bones, soul and spirit, 
and all” There hang breastplates of righteousness, and 
helmets of salvation, which will enable him who wears them 
to defy the arrows which opposing foe may hurl at him, 
nay, which will quench the fiery darts of the wicked one. 
And what are those “bucklers and shields” which garnish the 
walls of this divine armoury? They are the doctrines of the 
gospel, the proofs and arguments of Christianity, which, 
wielded by the hands of mighty men, are meant for the 
defence of the church’s liberty, and the extension of her sway. 
And we may be sure these weapons are not here to rust ; they 
are not here for idle show, like weapons in a museum of 
antiquities and curiosities. They are here for use. And they 
are here in great store. Every one who is willing to fight will 
here find a weapon to suit him ; and be the armies of the Lamb 
ever so numerous, from this armoury all their hosts can be 
harnessed and equipped for their great campaign. How surely 
does this figure import that a great battle was yet before the 
church. She is not yet exhibited as a city, betokening order 
and peace; she is symbolised as/an armoury, betokening a 
state of war, a great fight of afflictions, a war against the 
powers and principalities of darkness, which held the world in 
bondage, and which, by the keen edge and celestial might of 
her weapons, she was to vanquish and place the world under 
the sceptre of Christ. And so indeed it was, for the church’s 
greatest conflict was yet to come. We find that intimation 
repeated in the eighth verse, “Come with me from Lebanon, 
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my spouse, . . . from the lion’s dens, from the mountains of 
the leopards.” This is the first appearance in prophecy of 
what was afterwards given more distinctly and fully to Daniel 
in the vision of the four beasts, under which the kingdom of 
the idolatrous world-power was symbolised. Here the church 
is represented, even after the advent, as dwelling amid the 
lions’ dens and the mountains of the leopards; which are the 
same animals, with the addition of the bear, seen by Daniel 
(Dan. vii.), when he was shewn the rise of that long line of 
— and hierarchical power which was to fight against God. 

ost surely does the passage suggest the near proximity of 
foes, and a long and arduous campaign to be fought by the 
church. 

And now again the figure changes. The bridegroom, in 
the verses that follow (chap. iv. 8-16), after expressing his 
delight in the bride, and saying how sweet and nourishing was 
her (the church’s) doctrine, and how exhilarating the savour 
of her graces,—her lips dropping as the honey-comb, and the 
smell of her garments being like the smell of Lebanon,—goes 
on to intimate, that not yet had the time arrived when,she 
should become universal and fill the earth. “A garden en- 
closed is my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed” (ver. 12). She was as yet only a “garden” —a garden 
enriched with all manner of flowers and trees, planted by a 
divine hand, and exhaling all manner of celestial odours, 
“pomegranates with pleasant fruits ; camphire with spikenard ; 
spikenard with saffron ; calamus and cinnamon, with all trees 
of frankincense ; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices” 
(ver. 14); a rich and fragrant picture, symbolic of the fruits of 
the Spirit which lent so rich a perfume to the primitive church 
—but as yet only a “garden,” limited, fenced round, and 
separated from the outlying world, where still grew, and would 
for some while to come, the thorn and brier in unpruned and 
unrestrained luxuriance. “A spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” 
A fountain of the water of life, which, one day, would grow 
into a river, and go forth to water all the earth, but meanwhile 
the church was a “fountain sealed.” And with this harmonises 
the exclamation in the passage, “Until the day brake”; the 
day even of which all the prophets have spoken, but which 
even yet, in our times, is not fully come, when the gospel 
shall be universal—until that “incense-breathing morn,” 
when the shadows of heathenism shall flee away. “I will 
get me to the mountain of myrrh, and to the hill of frankin- 
cense.” That is, I will abide in the church—“ Lo, I am with 
you alway.” 

In harmony with these intimations, that the night has not 
yet come to an end, we hear the church speaking (chap. v. 2), 
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“I sleep.” The first ages passed, piety decayed, superstition 
increased, and the church fell asleep. A long and deep sleep 
it was. It seemed as if the church would never awake, Cen- 
tury followed century, and found her locked in that death-like 
slumber. Many thought it was death: but no. “My heart 
waketh.” Hands, feet, ears, all locked in sleep; but “my 
heart waketh.” There were still some who kept the faith : 
amid the Alpine hills, and the Scottish Hebrides, there were 
found a handful of faithful followers of the Lamb ; hidden 
from man, but known to Christ. The bridegroom makes efforts 
to awaken the bride, “It is ‘the voice of my beloved that 
knocketh, saying, Open to me.” And to win her to this he 
addresses her in the most endearing terms, “ My love, my dove, 
my undefiled ;’ unchanged is still his love: and farther to 
move her to arise from slumber, he describes his own condition 
in that long and dark night: “for my head is filled with dew, 
and my locks with the drops of the night.” We discover traces 
of a previous night in this drama, but no such night as this, so 
long, so terrible. It is strange that this night should occur 
after the bride and bridegroom had met. On our theory of 
interpretation, it is simply the prediction of what afterwards 
became a historic fact ; on any other theory, it is inexplicable. 
It is, beyond doubt, the darkness which brooded over the church 
and the world during the night of the “ great apostacy,” which 
we see reflected from this part of the Song. From time to 
time, by events in providence, and by raising up faithful wit- 
nesses, God strove, during that night of error, to awaken 
Christendom. In the preaching of Peter Waldo, and John 
Huss, of Savonarola, and Wicliffe, “Christ put in his hand by 
the hole of the door, and” the church’s “bowels were moved 
for him” (chap. v. 4). Repeatedly the Reformation appeared 
on the point of breaking out ; there were great evangelical 
movements in the centuries preceding it ; but anon the church’s 
sleep returned. At length she awoke, as in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. “I rose up to open to my beloved, and my hands dropped 
with myrrh, and my fingers with sweet-smelling myrrh, upon 
the handles of the lock” (chap. v. 5). As in the first ages, so 
again in the morning of the Reformation, her graces began to 
give forth their perfume, and fill the world with their odour. 
But to find the Lord and husband whom she had so provoked 
to withdraw, was not so easy as she had imagined. “I sought 
him but I could not findhim.” In her perplexity she addresses 
herself to the watchman of the city ; the professed custodiers 
of the truth, and guides of the church. She had done so on 
the former occasion when she sought her absent lord by night. 
But the watchman she now encounters are more cruel than 
the others, The first had met her inquiries simply with 
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silence ; but the second ill-treat her, “they smote me, they 
wounded me.” What cruel and bloody persecutions did the 
church endure, when in the sixteenth century she set herself 
in good earnest to recover the gospel ; and these persecutions 
she endured at the instigation of the professed watchmen of 
the spiritual city. Wounded and bleeding she continues the 
search ; and now she turns her to the daughters of Jerusalem, 
and charges them, if they should find her beloved, to tell him 
that she is sick of love. These daughters of Jerusalem suggest 
the idea of rival communities, professedly Christian, who are 
piqued at the preference shewn by the bride for her lord ; for 
they ask her, “What is thy beloved more than another beloved?” 
Such was the question put to the true church at the period of 
the Reformation. Why not adopt the creeds and modes of 
worship around you? Why worship through the one Medi- 
ator only? Thus were the reformers challenged to shew proof 
of the superior excellence of Christ. “ My beloved,” replies the 
spouse, “is white and ruddy, the chiefest among ten thousand” 
(ver. 10). So does he appear in that part of the Apocalypse 
which symbolises his going forth at the Reformation, or after 
his conflict with the armies of Antichrist. “Behold a white 
horse, and he that sat on him was clothed in a vesture dipped 
in blood” (Rev. xix. 11-13). The two things which the re- 
formers brought most prominently into view, were the right- 
eousness and sacrifice of Christ : blood to wash, righteousness 
to justify ; therefore was he better than another beloved, the 
chiefest among ten thousand. And now the spouse launches 
out in praise of her beloved, and the description which she 
gives, is substantially identical with that given of him in the 
Apocalypse. It is the same prerogatives and functions which 
are ascribed to him in both, as might easily be shewn did the 
limits we have set ourselves permit us to go into the meaning 
of the individual symbols. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the similarity between 
the description of Christ’s person given in the Song (chap. v. 
10-16), and that given in the Apocalypse (Rev. i. 13-16, x. 
1-3, xi. 11-16). His royalty, his almighty strength, the effi- 
cacy of his priestly and prophetical actings, and the stability and 
faithfulness of all his providential administrations, are the chief 
things set forth, under a slight variety of symbol, in the four 
appearances noted above. It is the same majestic figure which 
the spouse sees in the Song, which is seen by John in Patmos. 
This at once authenticates the canonicity of the Song, and the 
correctness of our interpretation of it. 

The effect of the description given by the spouse of the 
beauty and glory of Christ is, that “the daughters of Jeru- 
salem” join her in her search for her beloved. And what was 
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the effect of the defence of their doctrine by the reformers ? 
Why, a conviction that Christ was the one Saviour, and his 
death the one sacrifice, and so the Reformation found fol- 
lowers in all the countries of Europe? And now we find the 
king describing the beauty of the bride, that is, of the church 
of the Reformation ; for to the church awakened, re-edified, 
and enlarged, after the long decay of the middle ages only, can 
the description apply which extends from the fourth verse of the 
sixth chapter to the ninth verse of the seventh chapter. Let 
us run rapidly over it. “Thou art beautiful, O my love, as 
Tirzah” (chap. vi. 4). The church primitive, we have seen, 
was compared to an “armoury.” But now she is a city, which 
implies order, security, peace. How far the Reformation 
church excelled the church primitive in order and government, 
we need not say. Like a city she was “compactly built 
together.” But why compare her to Tirzah, a city lying 
beyond the boundaries of the ancient Palestine. There is in 
this, too, a singular propriety, for now, limited no longer to the 
old soil, she is established in the lands of the Gentiles ; but the 
beauty she had in her early youth, when she dwelt apart in 
Judea, she has brought with her, for she is “comely as Jeru- 
salem.” All the spiritual glories of the New Testament church 
have their root in those of the Old. For the first time she is 
said to be “terrible as an army with banners.” She now 
marches under the “testimonies and confessions” of the reformed 
churches. “She is clear as the sun.” Truth is the light of 
the church. What an outburst of scriptural truth was the 
Reformation. Then was fulfilled the prophecy,“ Thy light is 
come.” We still speak of the Reformation as the morning, 
the day, the rising of the sun ; in other words, we have brought 
into common use the symbol of the Song, which, in picturing 
so long before that era of the church, described her as “ she 
that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun,” and in respect of her bannered and embattled attitude 
and organisation, “terrible as an army with banners.” 

Not for her own glory was the truth revived in her, but 
that therewith she might enlighten the world; and so the 
evangelistic and missionary efforts of the Reformation church 
are next depicted in the divine symbolisation of the Song. 
“ How beautiful are thy feet with shoes, O prince’s daughter” 
(vii. 1). It is the image which the prophets afterwards em- 
ploy to describe the same event. Looking forward to the 
grand missionary efforts of a future age, we find Isaiah ex- 
claiming, “ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation” (Isa. 
lii. 7). In fine, and to group all in a few words, her purity is 
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restored (vi. 9; vii. 6) ; her fruitfulness returns, as in the morn 
ing of the gospel (vi. 6, vii. 13) ; her evangelising efforts are 
wider, “Come my beloved,” we hear her saying, “ let us go forth 
into the field: let us lodge in the villages.” She is the admi- 
ration of the nations. “The daughters saw her and blessed 
an yea, the queens and the concubines, and they praised her’ 
vi. 9). 

What greatly corroborates the view we have taken of the 
import of the “Song,” is the manifest progression which we are 
able to trace in it. That progression exactly corresponds with 
the development of divine revelation and the growth of the 
church. We begin amid the night shadows; at length comes 
the daybreak ; and, last of all, the sun reaches his mid-day 
splendour. By a second and similar train of imagery is the 
progressive development of divine truth put before us: there is 
the passing away of winter; the opening of spring, when the 
vine flowers, the pomegranate buds, and the fig iree putteth 
forth her green fig. ‘Then comes summer, and at last autumn 
when the fruits are ripened. By a third train of imagery is 
the same thing brought before us. First, the bride hears only 
the bridegroom’s voice: she rests upon the promise of the 
advent. Second, she comes into his house, and sits at his 
table : there is now a typical worship which foreshadows 
Christ’s coming. Third, she sees himself. He comes in the 
flesh. But again he departs ; and when at last he returns, it 
isto abide. By yet other symbolisations is the correspondence 
shewn between the development of the truth and the progress 
of the church. At the opening of the Song, the church is seen 
as a single individual: towards its close, she has become a 
multitude, an embannered host; she is, “as it were, the com- 
pany of two armies.” In the second chapter, the church is 
described as “a lily,” lowly, and scarce seen by the world; but 
in the seventh chapter, she has shot up into a goodly tree, and 
attracts the sight, for, it is said, “thy stature is like to a palm 
tree.” At the beginning, she is “ black,” and canvot enlighten 
the world ; but by and by she begins to shine with a light like 
that of the sun at noon-day. At the outset, she has neither 
defence nor organisation, she is “ among thorns,” and she is seen 
smitten and bleeding, from the sword of “ the watchmen ;” but 
before all is over, she has swelled into an embattled host: she 
is fully armed, thoroughly organised ; she marches under ban- 
ners, and, as a victorious army, strikes terror into her foes. So 
many coincidences cannot be merely accidental: there is here 
design. The successive scenes fall into dramatic order. This 
implies that the Song is what we have stated it to be, even an 
allegorical history, not a mere painting of the experience or the 
graces of the true Christian, or of Christ’s excellency and love, 
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but a history of the church and of redemption ; not a history 
of one epoch only, but of all epochs, from the days of Eden 
downwards. 

The book closes with an allegorical representation of a great 
ingathering to the church ; and its last words are a prayer that 
these blessed scenes may soon be realised: “ Make haste, my 
beloved, and be thou like to a roe or to a young hart upon the 
mountains of spices.” And to this prayer the closing words of 
the Bible are an echo: “Surely I come quickly ; amen, even 
so come, Lord Jesus.” 

Let us glance back on the poem, the import of which we 
have so rapidly sketched, and the true reading of which we 
have endeavoured to give. Viewed as a literary production 
merely, it commands our admiration. The affluence of its 
imagery; the originality and boldness of its metaphors; the 
exceeding appropriateness of its allegories, when the right key 
is applied; the depth and strength of its passionateness ; 
combined with the absolute purity of its feeling, and the 
exquisite simplicity and tenderness of its beauty, are such as 
to leave it without a rival. Like all the other parts of that 
wonderful volume of which it forms a part, it:soars high above 
all similar compositions, and looks down upon them as the 
heavens look down upon the earth. The book is oriental in 
every point. In its feeling and modes of expression, it is 
thoroughly oriental. It is abrupt, passionate, tender, alk. by 
turns. The discourse of its interloquitors is copious and 
flowing. At the same time it is interrupted by sudden breaks 
and transitions, such as deep emotion is incident to. Its 
imagery is thoroughly oriental. It places us in an eastern’ 
clime, and regales us with the beauty of its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and the odours of its rich aromatic plants and flowers. 
By turns we feel the delicious freshness of an eastern night, 
and the scorching heat of an eastern noon, and thankfully we 
accept the cool shadow of the apple tree, and the refreshing 
juice of the pomegranate. The land which it calls up, is 
especially that which was the glory of all lands. But it is not 
the treeless, flowerless Palestine of the present day which this 
poem puts before us; it is the Palestine of Solomon’s age, 
when the land overflowed with corn and wine, with flowers and 
fragrance. But what a picture,—so chaste and pure, yet vivid 
and glowing! Where in lyrical compositions is there a pro- 
duction like this, so simple and natural in its diction, yet so 
instinct with the spirit of deepest tenderness and living 
beauty? We are made to walk through the land, and visit 
every region of it in succession. Now we are in the stately 
Lebanon, and list the thunder of its streams, as they daslr 
from rock to rock, and hear the winds roar among the boughs 
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of its mighty cedars. Now our steps lead us along Sharon’s 
green plain, whose deep verdure the blushing rose bespangles, 
while onward towards its strand come rolling the white-topped 
billows. Now we are transported towards the eastern chain of 
hills, where the gloomy waters of the Dead Sea repose in their 
deep, black gulf, with its awful memories of judgment. Now 
we are in the gardens of Engedi, breathing the fragrance 
of camphire,.and myrrh, and calamus, and all the chief spices. 
Now we are by the pools of Solomon, the soft trickling of the 
waters of which cool the heats in the vale of Bethlehem. Now 
we are in the vineyards, admiring the tender grape, or the 
ripening cluster ; and now we are in the wilderness, where the 
flocks roam over the breezy pasture-lands. All hours and 
seasons pass over us :—the daybreak, when the shadows flee 
away, and the mountains begin to glow with the gold of 
morning ; the noon, when the: flocks rest; the delicious but 
short-lived eve; the dusk and lustrous night, when the stars 
crowd the firmament; the winter, with its beclouded skies ; 
the spring, when the rain is over, and the new verdure clothes 
the earth, and the flowers begin to enamel it ; when the fig-tree 
puts forth itsgreen figs ; the young vines being to sprout, and their 
grapes to clothe the bough ; when the song of birds comes from 
the grove, and the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in the land. 
But this imagery, unrivalled as it is in simple yet rich beauty, 
is but subsidiary to the action. It is only the embroidery of 
the veil which hangs before the mystery of the plot; that plot 
the plot of all time, arranged before the foundation of the 
world, and in its issues running on into eternity. J. A.W 





Art. VII.—Kennedy on Man’s Relations to God. 


Man's Relations to God, Traced in the Light of the Present Truth. By the 
Rey. Joun Kennepy, Dingwall. Edinburgh: John Maclaren. 1869. 


M® KENNEDY is evidently a man of a devout, earnest, 
and thoughtful spirit, animated by a sincere love to 
the truth, and well acquainted with our systems of theology. 
The volume before us bears witness to no small amount of 
acuteness, energy, and skill in dialectics. And yet we are 
constrained to say that we regret the publication of such a 
treatise at the present time. We were flattering ourselves 
with the idea that evangelical divines were beginning to come 
to a better mutual understanding on the points which have so 
long divided them, and which, like a civil war, had pitted 
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father against son, and brother against brother, leaving behind 
them a melancholy train of lacerated feelings, broken fellow- 
ships, and burning animosities. We fear that the present 
work, if it should produce any effect, will only revive the strife, 
and embroil the question in fresh complications. We fail to 
see the precise meaning of Mr Kennedy’s title page ; but, sup- 
posing that his object is to trace the relations between God and 
man in opposition to prevailing error on that subject, we have 
been somewhat disappointed. We expected the author would 
deal with some of the rampant heresies of the broad school, 
with those who openly oppugn and deride the doctrines of 
grace—such as the reality and necessity of an atonement, 
justification through the blood of Jesus, and regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit. But with the exception of some very vague 
allusion to what has been termed the universal fatherhood of 
God, not as held by Maurice and his class, but by some evan- 
gelical divines, “the present truth,” in the estimation of our 
author, so far as we can judge, is the limited view of the 
atonement as bearing exclusively on the elect, in opposition 
to what has been called “the double reference” of the atone- 
ment, general and special. With regard to this phraseology, 
we have already, in an article devoted to this question,* 
ventured to express our disapproval of it, as capable of a double 
or doubtful sense. If, however, by the general reference of the 
atonement, nothing more is intended than that aspect of the 
work towards the fallen race of Adam, without distinction or 
limitation, which is recognised in such scriptural phrases as 
“ goodwill towards men,” or “ we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son,” and in our own standards, when Christ is 
said to have “died to satisy divine justice and reconcile us unto 
God,”—we see no reason why the use of the phrase should be 
grudged to such as may deem it necessary to the offer of salva- 
tion to guilty men ; especially when we find them prepared to 
plead with equal earnestness for the special aspect of the 
atonement. Surely we ought to rejoice, if any phrase or 
fashion of speech serves to tide preacher or hearer of the gospel 
over what may appear a bar to salvation; when we find that 
the same bar once surpassed, is hailed as a security against 
being drifted back from the haven into the wild and stormy 
ocean. 

To enter into a critical examination of the work before us, 
would involve us in discussions too wide for our pages, as 
indeed Mr Kennedy has honestly confessed they were too wide 
to be fully handled in his own. Our author belongs to the 
federal school of theology, introduced by Witsius and other 





* See British and Foreign Evangelical Review, April 1868. 
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divines of the 17th century, the phraseology of which, having 
been adopted by the Westminster divines, is so familiar to 
Scottish ears. “'The covenant of works” and “the covenant of 
grace” are old distinctions which have well served their day, 
and still have their own advantages; but we doubt if scripture 
warrants us to confine our views of redemption to any one phase 
or figure of speech. Various metaphors besides that of “ cove- 
nant” are there employed ; progress in hermeneutics and other 
sciences have opened up other modes of illustration; and, 
while the scheme of mercy stretches out before us in the 
wide and varied field of revelation, we see no reason why we 
should hedge in our vision by persisting to view it only through 
the economy of two covenants, with their suretiships, conditions, 
seals, sanctions, and promises. Our remote ancestors managed 
to make very good bread in their day without the aid of our 
modern machinery ; but it does not follow that we should have 
recourse to the primitive flail to beat out our corn, or to the 
old process of winnowing it between two barn doors. We 
hardly think that Mr Kennedy will confine himself, in his 
ordinary ministrations, as he has done in these pages, to handle 
gospel doctrines according to the covenant of works and the 
covenant of grace. 

Our author has divided his treatise into four parts, em- 
bracing man’s relations to God as created, as fallen, as evan- 
gelised, and as in Christ. As he has honestly confessed, 
this programme is much larger than he has found leisure 
to treat jwithin the compass of a small volume. We do 
not, therefore, propose to follow him in a minute analysis of its 
contents. On the question as to the relation of man to God 
as created, the author seems to think he has struck out a 
middle course between Dr Candlish and the advocates of a 
universal fatherhood. We cannot, of course, be expected to 
plunge into this controversial ocean; nor can we venture to 
think that we are competent, within a few pregnant sentences, 
to lay down a theory of our own, which may still the noise of 
warfare, and settle the dispute. But we do not think that Mr 

. Kennedy has gone far in this direction. He distinguishes be- 
tween parentage and fatherhood, allowing that God may be 
said to stand in the relation of parent to man, as his creature, 
in the same sense as he does towards the lower animals, but 
contending that he cannot be regarded originally as his father. 
We only remark here, that if man be viewed simply asa creature, 
and God as his maker, it certainly does not follow that he is 
the father of man, but neither does it follow that he is 
his parent. The mere fact of creation forms no foundation 
either for parentage or fatherhood. A man may build a ship, 
but we do not call him the parent of the ship. The lower 
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animals were created by God, but we do not call him the 
parent any more than the father of the elephant, the lion, or 
the baboon. We heve always understood that Adam was called 
“the son of God,” because “God created him in his own image, 
after his likeness.” The relationship between God and man, 
as a parent or father, rests upon this moral ground. And the 
relationship may be said to remain unaltered on the part of 
God, though man has, by sin, forfeited all its privileges and 
enjoyments, and has become an outcast and disinherited son. 

But without entering into this question at present, we 
regret to find that our author has permitted himself, in his zeal 
against certain vague modern views of the divine fatherhood, 
to fall, we do not say into any positive or important error, but 
what has nearly the same practical result, into a hard, austere, 
and even repulsive way of presenting the truth. The tendency 
of the age is doubtless in the opposite direction, and we lament, 
as much as our author can do, the prevalent disposition to 
“prophecy smooth things, to prophecy deceits,"—to strip the 
Christian system of all its regal sovereignty, and law-magnify- 
ing righteousnes, and to reduce it into a cloud-land of a misty, 
meaningless benevolence. Unwilling as we are to baptise our 
creed by any man’s name, we avow the doctrines usually 
termed Calvinistic, as reflecting more faithfully than any other 
we know the dictates of Holy Writ But Mr Kennedy, in his 
zeal against modern universalism, has swung round to the oppo- 
site extreme. Witness the following :— 


‘¢ The love of God, from which salvation flowed, is represented as 
fatherly love—the affection which befits the relation in which he 
stands to his creatures as such. And this is the love in which salva- 
tion originated! A father, as such, loving all his family, and providing 
salvation only for some of them! This is the well-spring, and such 
the God of salvation! This may be a necessary deduction from the 
doctrine of the general fatherhood, but it is directly opposed to the 
Word of God, which plainly teaches that God saves sinners, not 
because he was the father of one or of all, but because, as the great ‘I 
am,’ he will have mercy on whom he will.” 


Here some might say, It matters not whether you call it 
fatherly love or no; that is simply one of the figures employed 
in Scripture to designate it ; but surely you will allow that the 
well-spring of man’s salvation was love,—love as it dwelt in the 
heart of God. No, returns our author,— 


** Salvation flows to man not necessarily out of the divine nature, 
nor as a natural result of previous divine procedure, nor as a fitting 
expression of fatherly affection ; but from the good pleasure of the 
sovereign Lord of all; because he loves, not because he is love ; 
because he is the Lord, and has willed to love; and not because he is 
a Father and is bound to love” (p. 38.) | 
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Now, it is perfectly true that God is sovereign, and free in 
the exercise or emanation of his love ; and if the question were, 
Why does he love some and not all? why this man, and not 
that man? the reply must be, he was not bound to love any 
of the sinful race of man. Our author is wrong in supposing, 
that because he is a Father, he is bound to love all or any of 
our rebel family. Our Lord, speaking of him in this character, 
says, “ Even so, Father, for so it hath seemed good in thy sight.” 
But he is equally wrong in supposing, that in loving any of our 
fallen race, he does not manifest a fatherly love—the love of 
his own nature. The source of redemption is, unquestionably, 
to be found in the very heart of God’s nature, which is love. 
After all the abuse which has been made of it, we are not prepared 
to forego the comfort and joy implied in the blessed truth, that 
“ God is love.” Why, even in regard to the commonest bless- 
sings of life, we are taught to trace up the gift, not to the mere 
good pleasure, but to the loving nature of the Giver. “Thou 
art good, and thou doest good.” How much more in regard 
to the blessings of grace conferred on hell-deserving sinners ! 
Yes ; “the Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy. He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; 
nor rewarded us according to our iniquities, As far as the east 
is from the we.t, so far hath he removed our transgressions 
from us. Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth. them that fear him ; for he knoweth our frame, he 
remembereth that we are dust.” How strange, that in the 
face of statements like these, so plain and so abundant, any 
should indulge the notion that it is not from his nature that 
God loves sinners, that he only wills or chooses to love them! 
How coldly does this view fall upon the heart on which the 
love of God has been shed abroad! What a chilling cloud does 
it bring over the face of him who is the God of love and the 
Father of mercies! In the same strain is the following :— 


‘¢ Those who were before his mind as sinners not elected, he or- 
dained, as Judge, to death for their sins; but the objects of his electing 
love were, as such, before his mind, neither as saints nor as sinners.” 


This sentence would lead us to set down Mr Kennedy as a 
Supralapsarian, had he not contradicted himself, a few pages 
afterwards, by saying :— 


‘¢ Certain criminals were thus in him (Christ) before the view of the 
Judge, otherwise no satisfaction could be demanded by him. This 
was due by reponsible persons who had sinned, and they must have 
been in the eye of God ere he could have required or received it on 
their account.”—(Pp. 54, 57.) 


But we quote these passages now merely to shew the prevailing 
tone of our author’s theology, which, it will be seen, is modelled 
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after “The Sum of Saving Knowledge,” a treatise which has 
crept into most copies of our Confession, and on which we made 
some remarks in the article already referred to. We see the same 
unhappy misplacement of the doctrive of divine sovereignty— 
the same undue prominence given at every turn to the doctrine 
of election—the same tendency to view all the truths of the 
gospel, and all the operations of Providence, not according to 
the mind of Christ, as revealed in Scripture and by the Spirit, 
but, to use the fuvourite phrase of our author, as they appeared 
“before the mind of God,” and in God’s “intentions.” his is 
not Calvinism. We protest against associating with such a 
system the name of the great reformer, who never taught the 
divine sovereignty after such afashion. It is Hyper-Calvinism, 
uw perversion of Calvinistic theology which still keeps its hold 
among some obscure sects in England, where it appears as an 
odious compound of fatalism and antinomianism, and which, 
we regret to say, may occasionally be found, though in a less 
obnoxious form, in some parts of the north of Scotland. 
Gloomy, stern, and forbidding in aspect, this mode of treat- 
ment shews, in its practical results, how far it differs from that 
gospel which proclaims, “on earth peace, goodwill toward 
men.” It repels the anxious and intelligent inquirer after 
truth at the very threshold; it furnishes ready weapons to 
those who scoff at Calvinistic doctrine ;* it bereaves the sincere, 
humble Christian of the “peace and joy” which flows from 
simple faith in the Saviour, by driving him inward upon his 
own experience, to look for comfort not from “ knowing whom 
he hath believed,” but from knowing that he is a believer, and 
therefore an elected person: in fine, it is injurious to the grace 
of the gospel, and keeps the soul quaking under the dark 
shadow of Mount Sinai, while it might have been basking in 
the radiance of Mount Zion. 

Were we to follow our author, we might find ourselves lost 
in a maze of thorny questions, very little to the edification of 
our readers. Is the covenant of works still valid as a covenant ? 
Does God still deal with man under the administration of the 
covenant of works? Does God, in justifying the believer, forgive 
all his sins subsequently to his being brought into the cove- 
nant of grace? and in what character does God forgive these 





* See ‘Christ, the Light and Life of Men,” by Dr John Young, of London, 
who insists on dealing with Calvinism as it appears in the extreme forms to 
which we refer, and whose arguments derive from these views all the force 
and feasibility which they can boast of. We need hardly refer for further 
illustration to the pages of George Macdonald, whose delight seems to be to 
caricature the truth, by — into the mouths of Scottish Calvinists the 
most revolting sentiments and language, as truly pourtraying Calvinistic 
doctrine. 
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sins, as a judge or asafather? Into such questions we will not 
follow our author. But we cannot altogether overlook his ideas 
on justification. Here, having adopted the mercantile view of 
the atonement,—in other words, that in his suffering and death, 
Christ paid so much to divine justice for a certain number and 
no more,—he is led to regard justification as the quid pro quo. 
In forgiving the sins of the elect, God is merely paying back 
what was “ justly due to Christ,” and consequently to ail whom 
he represented :— 


‘¢ Justification,” he says, ‘‘ as an act must be ascribed to God as 
judge ; but as a blessing bestowed upon a sinner, it is the gift of God 
as sovereign. As an act, itis a sentence passed in the court of 
heaven by God, the Judge of all. True, it is in behalf of a sinner, 
but that sinner is standing in the right of Christ before the view of 
God. It respects the righteousness of Christ as the only ground of 
it. All it secures is, in strict justice, due to Christ. He can stand 
on the merit of his own righteousness, before the throne of God, to 
claim that this sentence should be passed. But the blessing is intended 
for the sinner, and he must lie at the footstool of the throne of God the 
Sovereign, pleading for mercy, while Christ is pleading for the act at 
the hand of justice before the judgment seat.”—(P. 133.) 

Now, with all respect for our author, we must say, that on 
perusing this passage, we felt, not as partaking of pleasant 
food, but as of swallowing some distasteful medicine. We 
regard it as a very one-sided and defective view of the subject. 
Justification is a mere figure of speech, borrowed from human 
judicatures. But it is not the only figure in Scripture to de- 
note the forgiveness of our sins, and the acceptance of our 
persons as righteous in the sight of God. The same blessing 
is described as the reconciliation of enemies, as the restoration 
of a lost son to his father’s home, as clothing us with a change 
of raiment, as a washing from sin, and various other figures. 
Each of these metaphors casts its own ray of light on the precious 
blessing ; each may modify the other ; but we are not to seize on 
any one of them asa normal figure, intended to modify, qualify, 
and limit all the rest. The term “justification,” having been 

_ adopted in our systems and standards, has been often thus re- 
garded, and it has been pushed to all its extent, as if the act of 
God, in the forgiveness and acceptance of the sinner, corres- 
ponded in all points to the act of a judge, seated on the bench, 
and pronouncing sentence upon a criminal at the bar. In so 
far as this term fixes the act to be judicial, that is, consisting in 
the absolution of the person of the sinner from guilt, and accept- 
ing him as if righteous,—and thus distinguishes it from sancti- 
fication, which is moral, and makes the sinner righteous,—it 
can neither be gainsayed nor over-estimated. The vital dis- 
tinction here involved formed the battle ground of the Refor- 
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mation. But though the act of God is the same, it does not 
follow that we are to confine ourselves to the forensic term in 
forming our conceptions of it. The Scripture has given us 
a wider range, and there are some parts in which the 
metaphor of a human court of judicature will not apply. In 
bestowing the blessing of justification, it would be wrong to 
say, that God acts “judicially,” if it is meant thereby that 
God acts in the character of a judge. With his Son, when he 
stood in the room of the guilty, he acted as judge: “the 
Lord laid upon him the iniquities of us all.” But surely it is 
not in this character that he deals with us in our justification. 
Let vs only glance for a moment at any other figure by which 
the Scripture illustrates the forgiveness of our God, and how 
different are the ideas suggested. “God is in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world unto himself, not imputing unto men their tres- 

es.” “Thou hast, in love to my soul, delivered me out of 
the pit.” “Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin.” Can such expressions be applied to the act 
of any human judicature? How vain, then, must be the 
attempt to represent it only under this one figure. 

We are quite unable to comprehend Mr Kennedy’s distinc- 
tion between justification as an act of God, and as a blessing 
bestowed on the sinner. “As an act,” he says, “it must be 
ascribed to God as Judge; but as a blessing bestowed on a 
sinner, it is the gift of God as a Sovereign.” If he means to 
say, that in bestowing the blessing of justification on the sinner, 
God acts as Judge—the only sense in which we can understand 
his language—we mect his assertion with a firm and flat denial. 
“Tt is God that justifieth.” He who justifieth is, doubtless, 
the Judge of all, and this is the grand security of the believer ; 
for if the Judge acquits, “ who is he that condemneth?” But 
this is a different thing from saying, that the act of God in 
justifying the sinner, is to be ascribed to him asa judge. In 
justifying the ungodly, God is just; but it is wholly unsuit- 
able and irrelevant to speak of it as an act of justice. The 
just God, in the manifoldness of his attributes, can perform 
many things besides acts of justice; and in the plan of our 
redemption, he appears as the just God and the Saviour. We 
hold, with our Catechism, that “ justification is an act of God’s 
free grace.” Or rather, we hold with the apostle, that we are 
justified freely by his grace through the redemption of Christ 
Jesus. According to our author, it must be regarded as an 
act of pure justice. In his character of Judge, he must act 
according to strict law, and must condemn thesinner. On this 
awful supposition, we might all despair of mercy. “If thou, 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, who, O Lord, shall stand ?” 
“ Enter not into judgment with thy servant, for in thy sight (as 
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judge) no flesh living shall be justified.” But, blessed be 
his name! it was found possible for God to “justify the un- 
godly,” not by ceasing to be just, but by not dealing with us 
according to justice. “He hath not dealt with us after our 
sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities,’ He has 
found out a way by which, while the honours of his law and 
justice are conserved, his mercy may flow freely towards the 
offenders. “God hath set forth his Son a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, for the forgiveness of sins, that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him that believeth.” 

Mr Kennedy has drawn another strange distinction between 
the act of justification as “a sentence pronounced in the court 
of heaven,” and as a gift bestowed on the sinner. This is 
surely pushing the forensic figure, taken from human courts 
of judicature, to an extreme, fully as bad as any illustrations 
borrowed from human fatherhood. We have heard of “the court 
of heaven,” as distinguished from “the court of conscience ;” 
but this is not what our author aims at. The whole drift of his 
reasoning proceeds on the supposition, that in the justification 
of sinners, God has respect to them as elected persons, and to 
the intention of Christ in dying for them only; that his suffer- 
ing, obedience, and death, or the merit of his righteousness, is 
just so much paid for satisfying the claims of divine justice in 
behalf of so many elect ; and that thus, by an equivalent pay- 
ment, the debt due to justice is squared, so far as the elect are 
concerned. This view of the matter, we take leave to say, is 
wholly incompatible with the doctrine of grace revealed in 
Scripture. Need we say that, while the sole meritorious 
ground of a sinner’s justification is the righteousness of Christ, 
the formal ground upon which any are justified, is not the pur- 
pose of God in election, or the intention of Christ in dying, 
but simply the infinite merit of that righteousness, and the 
fact that the sinner has fled to it by faith. He is found in 
Christ,—not in the sense of being recognised as one of the 
elect in him as their federal head, the only sense in which 
that expression is used by our author,—but found in him, 
not having his own righteousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which 
is of God by faith. The act of faith, which unites the soul to 
the Saviour, and interests it in his finished work, is, we do not 
say overlooked in these pages, but so overshadowed, that we 
fail to see it as it is to be seen in the sacred writings ; and 
the consequence is a one-sided, ungainly, ungospel-like view 
of the precious doctrine of justification. According to this 
view, the atonement is purely a mercantile transaction ; Christ 
paid so much for the whole body of the elect as he saw was 
necessary for their redemption, and no more. The infinite 
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value of the sacrifice of Christ, flowing from the dignity of his 
person, dwindles down into a fixed sum, held as an equivalent. 
Satisfaction to justice, a theological term unknown to Scri 

ture, is the favourite word in these pages,—a term which, 
though it has its uses, is far from expressing the whole truth, 
for our Lord did more than merely satisfy the demands of law,— 
“he magnified the law, and made it honourable ;” he did in- 
finitely more than what justice required,—he shed a halo of 
glory around that attribute. Then, again, imputation seems 
to stand in his system simply as a judicial deed, transferring 
the stipulated righteousness to the elect, as an act of justice 
“due to Christ their surety.” Thus, also, the act of imputa- 
tion is stripped of all its aspect of grace, and held forth in the 
light of a pecuniary transaction, identical with the payment of 
debt by a surety. It would require too much of our space to 
dispose of this unhappy mode of representing the matter. 
Turretine has spent several pages in exposing its fallacy. Let the 
following hints suffice :—(1.) In the imputation of Christ’s right- 
eousness, the sinner must be regarded, not as an elect person, 
but as a believer in Christ. ‘“ The righteousness of God is unto 
all and upon all them that believe.” “ Now it was not written 
for his sake alone that it was imputed to him, but for us also, 
to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe.” (2.) This imputa- 
tion must be regarded as an act of grace. It is purelya gratuitous 
act on the part of God to impute to us the righteousness of 
another, to reckon to our account the merit of another person ; 
to accept us on this ground as if we were righteous persons, 
and adjudge us to life on such a footing, is an act which does 
not come within the sphere of strict justice, according to which 
every one must be judged according to his own merits, and 
bear his own iniquity. So far, therefore, as we are concerned, 
imputation is an act of pure grace. (3.) It is true, that the 
blessing of justification, pardon, and acceptance as righteous, 
is “due to Christ.” His merit is sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, to procure it. But, though the righteousness of 
Christ has purchased the blessing, it would be absurd to speak 
of his having purchased the imputation of his righteousness. 
That imputation is secured to the elect by the divine purpose 
and promise. But, in itself, imputation is an act of God’s free 
grace, and not to be regarded as resulting from a price having 
been paid for it. “It is God that justifieth.” Still further, 
though the justification of the believer may be said to be “due 
to Christ,” this expression does not fully bring out the truth. 
It is something more than a mere act of justice to Christ, the 
mere payment of a debt due to him for something he has done. 
It is the glorious reward of his meritorious obedience. To pay 
a man his just debts, is, strictly speaking, no reward. And to 
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talk of Christ pleading for our justification “at the hand of 
justice,” and of the sinner “standing in Christ’s right,” is a 
poor way of expressing the truth which shines forth in every 
page of the New Testament, that “God hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name above every name.” How far 
short does such a mode of speaking come of expressing the 
supreme delight which the Father took in the obedience of the 
Saviour ; of his ineffable love to the Son, because he laid down 
his life for sinners ; of the boundless merit and honourableness 
of his sacrifice ; of his mediatorial as well as personal worthi- 
ness, celebrated in the songs of the redeemed. “ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing!” 

But we must draw our remarks to a close. We have not 
thought it necessary to follow our author over the four chapters 
into which he divides his treatise. Going over the relations 
between God and man, as created, as fallen, as evangelised, and 
as in Christ. What we have already said is sufficient to indicate 
the general character of his theology. And we have now only 
to notice two points in which Mr Kennedy has ventured to 
introduce new views, peculiar to himself. The first of these 
is connected with the atonement. We must give it in his own 
words. Having demonstrated in his own way that the death 
of Christ secures deliverance to the elect from the covenant of 
works, he proceeds as follows :— 


“The question, ‘How can the righteousness of Christ meet 
the guilt of sins committed by the justified ?’ suggests an objection, 
not lying against the doctrine of pardon as before stated, so much as 
against the possibility of these sins being pardoned at all. That right- 
eousness was wrought out under the law, as a covenant, and to meet its 
claims in that form of its administration. The question then arises, 
‘ How could he, in that position, atone for his people’s sins, committed 
after their deliverance from the covenant of works?’ The guilt of 
these sins must have been atoned for. How otherwise could they be 
at all forgiven? If atoned for, it must have been by the endurance 
of the curse of the law as a covenant; and if so, how could such an 
atonement meet the case of those, who contract guilt after they have 
ceased to be ‘ under the law?’ The difficulty here is more apparent 
than real. Christ by his obedience and sufferings met all the claims 
of the law as a covenant against his people, during all their life on 
earth. His life-work met all their life-obligations. And they cannot 
be in him, without the benefit thus secured to them being acknow- 
ledged as theirs by God. They in him are no longer ‘ under the law,’ 
and therefore it can neither condemn them, nor claim from them, as 
a covenant of works. - True, they sin while ‘ under grace ;’ but in so 
far as ‘ the law’ is concerned, that sin has been already met by the 
Surety, and disposed of by the Judge. They are still ‘ under law to 
God.’ He is their Sovereign, and he cannot wink at their sin. He is 
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their Father, and he must correct them. Mast we desiderate some- 
thing in the work of Christ, furnishing an immediate and appropriate 
basis for the dealing of the Sovereign and the Father with the subjects 
and the children in order to their forgiveness ? If so, where shall we 
find it? Is there aught in the sufferings of Christ that seems spe- 
cially adapted to meet the sins of the justified ? If we could discover 
in his sufferings, pain that reached him through another relation than 
that of Surety, but which affected him in that position, and therefore 
formed part of his Surety righteousness, we would seem to have the 
case fully met. Have we not this in the agony of that hour in which 
he cried, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ It was 
the Surety of the unjust who uttered this ery, but it was not as Surety 
he was thus forsaken. It was not desertion of which, as Surety, he 
had painful experience ; but of a visit of God in the awfulness of his 
wrath. It was the presence of God that was terrible to the Surety. 
Nor was it as Surety he cried, ‘My God, my God.”’ These words 
expressed his faith as the Father's servant. They mark his faith’s 
grasp of God in the promise of the covenant. They are his appeal to 
him who said, ‘ Behold my servant whom I uphold, mine elect in 
whom my soul delighteth.’ As the Father’s servant, he was the 
object of the Father’s love. This love was hitherto expressed to him, 
as the servant, in the midst of all his suffering, as the Surety. But 
the ouicome of this love, to the consciousness of Christ, was in this 
awful hour suspended. He was forsaken. There was a terribly real 
withdrawal of the light of the Father’s face, as the Sovereign whose 
work Jesus was now bringing to its finish. This came upon him by 
his own consent, as well as by the Father’s appointment, that in that 
hour he might specially atone for the sins, by which God’s children 
provoke him to hide his face from their souls. To his question, 
‘ Why hast thou forsaken me ?’ no reply was thengiven. The Spirit 
of God shall answer it in the hearts and consciences of all the ‘ back- 
sliding children’ whom he shall bring back, conscious of sin, and 
confessing it, to the footstool of their Father's throne. Glorious in 
his grace and holiness is he, who, on the ground of the agony of him 
who was the ‘‘ Only Begotten,” receives that prodigal again, dispels 
by the light of his countenance the gloom from the face of the guilty 
and by his embrace presses out of the wounded spirit the enslaving 
fear with which felt guilt had filled it.”—Pp. 189-162. 

It is difficult to conceive anything more fanciful than this 
hypothesis. Instead of “a double reference of the atonement,” 
we have here something very like “a double atonement.” 
Christ, it would appear, made one atonement for the sins of the 
elect as unbelievers, and another for their sins as believers ! 
And he “atoned” for the latter when he cried on the cross, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ And yet, in 
atoning for these sins, he acted not as our Surety, but as God’s 
servant! We make no comment on this novel and original 
speculation. 

The next peculiar discovery made by Mr Kennedy refers to 
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adoption. On this question, he says that “even Calvin, Tur- 
retine, and Maestricht,” “those eagles, failed to see” the truth 
(p. 147). And as to Drs Candlish and Crawford, “They hit differ- 
ent points, but neither hit the mark,” “they differ from each 
other, but both differ from the truth” (p. 153). It was reserved 
to Mr Kennedy to see and to hit the mark. But here also time 
and space forbid us to follow our author. We were aware that 
our older divines did not treat adoption as a separate blessing of 
the covenant. That the Sonship of believers, as implying a 
relative change, or change of state, they viewed as included in 
justification, not indeed under that term or figure, but in the 
whole breadth of the blessing as brought out under other figures 
of Scripture, in which sense it involves our gracious reception 
into the favour, family, and fellowship of God, and our being 
made heirs of eternal life. Viewed again as a real change, or 
change of nature, they held it to be included in the blessing of 
regeneration, by which we are “ born of God,” “ begotten again 
to a lively hope,” and thus “ renewed after the image of him 
that created us ;” or as otherwise illustrated, “ conformed to the 
image of his Son,” who is “the express image of his person.” 
Mr Kennedy holds, that as in justification God acts as a judge, 
in adoption he acts as a father. We prefer holding that in 
both he acts as the God of grace, and we do not see how adop- 
tion can be formally or scientifically distinguished from the two 
blessings we have mentioned. But not content with this, our 
author has pushed, we would say, beyond his depth, in attempt- 
ing to find some foundation for the Sonship of believers in the 
Sonship of Christ. We cannot easily perceive his drift, when 
he speaks of Christ “ passing out of his Sonship,” in his 
humbled estate, and “ passing into it again” at his exaltation. 
But it strikes us that it leads to the idea that some change 
passed over the Sonship of Christ, and that, as our author 
slipped into something like a double atonement, he has adopted 
something not unlike a twofold Sonsbip, essential and medi- 
torial :— 


__ “ He emerges now out of servitude and sorrow, into his glory and 
blessedness, as the Son of God. But he rises as his people’s head. 
As such he passes into his place as Son, in order that the power of his 
position as ‘ Son over his own house’ may be exercised in their behalf ; 
and that his relation, as the Son to the Father, may affect their rela- 
tion through him, as their head, to God. The Sonship of the risen 
Head, as representing power and intimacy with God, must affect the 
relation to God of the members of his body. It may not be right to 
say that He has a mediatorial Sonship distinct from the divine; it 
may be better to conceive of Him as entering as His people’s head, 
in their nature, into his place as the eternal Son of God, in order that 
he may wield all the power of that position as the ‘Prince and 
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Saviour’ of His people. He in the flesh is reigning in his place as 
Son, and he reigns there as his people’s Head. He is ‘a Son over his 
own house.’ This Sonship represents His mediatorial sovereignty.” 


This is surely dangerous ground. We would hesitate to 
say that our blessed Lord was out of his place as a Son, when 
he became the servant of his Father. Though the glory of 
his eternal Sonship was veiled from human sight under that 
form, and under the darkening cloud of his sufferings, the 
obedience which he rendered to the law was that of a Son, 
and on this account was specially pleasing to the Father. It 
was as the Son of God that he said, “I delight to do thy will, 
O my God.” It was as viewed in the same light that God 
repeatedly declared during his day of service, “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” And though, by 
his resurrection, he was “declared to be the Son of God with 
eae and may be said to have entered into the glory of his 

onship, we are not prepared to speak of his “ passing into his 
place” as the Son. The filial character of his obedience was 
the result of the wondrous constitution of his person, by which 
he who was the Son became a servant; but in becoming a 
servant he never ceased to be a Son, and to act and suffer as a 
Son. The veil of suffering being now withdrawn, we behold 
Jesus exalted. But we must carefully distinguish between 
his essential glory as the Son of God, and his mediatorial 
glory as the Sovereign of his church. Our author seems at 
least to confound or identify his Sonship with his Headship. 
When the apostle speaks of Christ being faithful “as a Son 
over his own house,” he is contrasting, not his present Sonship 
with his previous servitude, but his eternal Sonship as God, 
with Moses who was only a servant (Heb. iii. 5, 6). The 
ineffable relation between the Father and the Son, qualifying 
the latter specially for our redemption, opens up deeper 
questions. 

In conclusion, we deeply regret that we should have been 
obliged to indicate opinions so widely apart from those which 
Mr Kennedy has advanced, and have only to express our hope, 
that the discussion may lead to clearer, ampler, and more 
Scriptural views of the important topics which he handles with 
so much real earnestness and ability. 
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Art. VIII. —The Philosophy of Nescience ; or, Hamilton and 
Mansel on Religious Thought. 


By Professor J. R. Herrtcx, D.D., Bangor Theological Seminary.* 


| gee Bampton Lecture on “The Limits of Religious 

Thought,” was published some ten yearsago. It was the 
application of Hamilton’s Philosophy of the Conditioned to 
Religious Thinking. Such application was not made to any 
great extent by the master himself. This was done most 
vigorously by the ablest disciple, doubtless, of the renowned 
philosopher. The work is carefully prepared, and logically it 
is very able. It should also be said, that in it valuable sugges- 
tions are made in respect to objections to some of the doctrines 
of religion. But that which gives to the work its special and 
permanent interest, as well as a temporary notoriety, is the 
main assumption of Mansel in regard to the possibilities of 
thought as wholly conditioned and relative. 

He first affirms that the difficulties to be encountered are the 
same in theology as in philosophy, no greater in the one sphere 
than in the other. This position may be accepted, and, taken 
by itself, needs not to be controverted. 

This granted, the philosophi-theologian lays down his grand 
postulate, which is to be applied, he argues, both in philosophy 
and theology, and which is substantially this: Our thinking 
cannot possibly reach beyond the relative and conditioned. In 
neither sphere can we think the infinite. We cannot know 
truth relating to the infinite, and yet we must believe it— 
therefore, Hamilton and Mansel would say, we are bound to 
believe it. To the acute logician this seems the easiest way of 
cutting up scepticism by the roots, and of establishing Christian 
truth in its place. Wherefore, on this basis, Mansel chooses to 
conduct his argument ; he need not have done so, but his choice 
is, to attempt the establishment of Christianity and the refuta- 
tion of scepticism by calling to his aid the philosophy of 
nescience, or ignorance. 

Certainly we are not to assume or allow the assumption, come 
from whatever source it may, that reason can discover all truth, 
all necessary truth—just that which is essential to salvation— 
without revelation. But whether reason can apprehend divine 
things, and such as are revealed, is one question; whether 
divine things and truths of the infinite are opposed to reason, 
or it to them, is quite a different question, and one so important 
as to render it not a vain thing to inquire as to the validity of 











* From Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1869. 
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Mansel’s assumption. Does his argument justify his conclu- 
sion, or would it, by making impossible any philosophy of 
religion, act against the Christian system itself? 

It is but fair and honourable, while desirable for our own 
satisfaction, that we first understand what Mansel teaches ; 
and, in order to this, let him, so far as possible, speak for 
himeelf. 

We would here start with the fact already expressed, that 
the lecturer holds the limits of religious thought to be only a 
species of the limits of all thought ; or, in other words, the limits 
of religious and philosophical thought are the same. “An 
examination of the limits of religious thought,” he affirms, “ is 
an indispensable preliminary to all religious philosophy. And 
the limits of religious thought are but a special manifestation 
of the limits of thought in general.”* Mansel proceeds to shew 
satisfactorily, as he seems to think, that no rational theology is 
possible, because a knowledge of the infinite is impossible. A 
knowledge of God would imply a knowledge of the infinite, 
absolute, and first cause. Nay, our author holds these to be 
the very ideas by which God is to be defined, and on this ad- 
mission excludes a rational theology from the field, for since the 
above ideas in respect to knowledge are only negative, we try 
to think them, but cannot. ‘This logic, which is but an appli- 
cation of Hamilton’s assumption, that we have no positive ideas 
of the infinite and absolute, would reduce all our possible 
knowledge of God to a mere negative, if not to a zero. 

It is necessary to seek aid here from the “ Philosophy of the 
Conditioned ;” and Mansel again postulates that the absolute, 
because one and simple, cannot be conceived. In a well- 
rounded sentence, weighty in form, rather than for its matter, 
and one that seems to be a kind of summary of the author's 
theory, he says: “The absolute cannot be conceived as con- 
scious, neither can it be conceived as unconscious ; it cannot be 
conceived as complex, neither can it be conceived as simple ; it 
cannot be conceived by difference, neither can it be conceived 
by absence of difference ; it cannot be identified with the uni- 
verse, neither can it be distinguished from it. The one and the 
many regarded as the beginning of existence are thus alike 
incomprehensible.”t If we would know the application he will 
make of this last remark, he will presently tell us, “The funda- 
mental conceptions of rational theology being thus self-destruc- 
tive, we may naturally expect to find the same antagonism 
manifested in their special manifestations.” t 

Mansel, not content with what he has already said, goes on 
to argue from consciousness the impossibility of reaching the 





* Mansel’s “‘ Limits of Religious Thought,” p. 62. + Ibid, p.79. + Ibid. 
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infinite. We must think, he holds, if we think at all, under 
these conditions: first, distinction between one object and 
another ; second, relation between subject and object ; third, 
succession and duration in time ; and fourth, personality, which 
he affirms to be limited and relationed, and hence not adequate 
to reach the infinite. “For though the mere abstract expres- 
sion of the infinite, when regarded as indicating nothing more 
than the negation of limitation and therefore of conceivability, 
is not contradictory in itself, it becomes so the instant we 
attempt to apply it in reasoning to any object of thought. A 
thing, an object, an attribute, a person, or any other term 
signifying one out of many possible objects of consciousness, is, 
by the very relation, necessarily declared to be finite. An in- 
finite thing, or object, or attribute, or person is, therefore, in 
the same moment declared to be both finite and infinite. We 
cannot, therefore, start from any abstract assumption of the 
divine infinity, or reason downward to any object of human 
thought. And, on the other hand, if all human attributes are 
conceived under the conditions of difference, and relation, and 
time, and personality, we cannot represent in thought any such 
attribute magnified to infinity ; for this, again, is to conceive it 
as finite and infinite at the same time. We can conceive such 
attributes at the utmost {not wholly inconceivable, then) only 
indefinitely ; that is to say, we may withdraw our thought for 
the moment from the fact of their being limited, but we cannot 
conceive them as infinite ; that is to say, we cannot possibly 
think of the absence of the limit, for the instant we attempt to 
do so, the antagonistic elements of the conception exclude one 
another and annihilate the whole”—exclude one another and 
annihilate the whole.* 

It might well be observed that the above positions rest upon 
the false assumption that there is, and can be no thinking 
through meditation, the apperception of ideas, or by any intui- 
tion or rational insight whatsoever, only by some process of 
ratiocination. through syllogisms to a logical conclusion. 

But in his philosophy the disciple is as his master. Hamil- 
ton says: “The unconditioned is incognisable and inconceiv- 
able; its notion being only negative of the conditioned, 
which last alone can be positively known or conceived.” This 
is his statement of his theory, in distinction from those of Kant, 
Schelling, and Cousin. In further explaining it, he adds: 
“Tn our opinion the mind can conceive, and consequently can 
know, only the limited and the conditionally limited. The 
unconditionally unlimited or the Infinite, the unconditionally 
limited or the Absolute, cannot be positively construed to the 








* ‘Limits of Religious Thought,” p. 107 (and third Lecture, passim). 
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mind ; they can be conceived only by thinking away from, or 
abstraction of, those very conditions under which thought itself 
is realised : consequently the notion of the unconditioned is 
only negative—negative of the conceivable itself.’* And 
again: “As the conditionally limited (which we may briefly 
call the conditioned) is thus the only possible object of know- 
ledge and of positive thought, thought necessarily supposes con- 
ditions. ‘To think is to condition ; and conditional limitation 
is the fundamental law of the possibility of thought..... . ; 
Thought is only of the conditioned, because, as we have said, 
to think is simply to condition. The absolute is conceived 
merely by a negation of conceivability, and all that we know 
is only known as 
‘ Won from the void and formless infinite.’ ” f 


Masson, criticising Sir William Hamilton, says, according to 
him, “ All science is the science of the phenomenal or condi- 
tional or relative, and philosophy is the science of this science. 
.. .. In every way, therefore, an ontology or knowledge of 
things in themselves, of noumena or self-subsisting actualities 
as distinct from phenomena, must be declared impossible. 
More expressly in human philosophy must ontology or specula- 
tion of the absolute be ab initio given up.” t 

And from such premises what is the conclusion? What, 
doubtless, some would not refuse to accept, that we are bound 
to believe the infinite, bound to believe what we cannot think, 
and take as valid truths such as in thought are self-contra- 
dictory and absurd. To other some, however, the conclusion 
from these premises does not appear legitimate or satisfactory, 
and we frankly confess ourselves to be among the number. 

The doctrine thus stated, there may, we think, be opposed 
to this nescience philosophy and its application a threefold 
objection: first, that its advocates shew in its use a want of 
self-consistency ; second, as philosophy, the radical position is 
false; and third, if philosophy is to help theology, we must 
turn our nescience into science. 

1. The advocates of the nescience philosophy are not selt- 
consistent. In some of their attempts to make their philosophy 
available in respect to religious subjects, they seem self-con- 
tradictory, although in stating this part of the objection, the 
milder term, “ not self-consistent,” is used. 

We may do well to begin here with the master. And not 
to seem alone in making the charge against so eminent a man 
as Hamilton, we may speak in the very words of Masson. 





* «Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton,” p. 454 (Wight’s ed. ). 
+ lbid., p. 456. 
t ‘* Recent British Philosophy,” p. 115. 
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“ Without going beyond his purely philosophic writings,” says 
he, “ we shall find given in them expressions predicating in 
Sir William’s own name, certain attributes of that ultra- 
phenomenal existence, of which he protests that in the name 
of reason nothing whatever can be predicated. To aver such 
an existence at all, to assume that the phenomenal universe 
is not all that exists, is already the planting of one huge pre- 
dication in the region into which it was declared the mode of 
predication could not rationally go. It is the conversion of 
what was declared to be zero, into a vast, if vague, position ;” 
and again in regard to phrases referring to the absolute, 
“which are nobly and at the same time puzzlingly significant,” 
he asks, “are not those phrases most intensely and definitively 
ontological, and has not Sir William foresworn ontology ? 
What is the explanation? How can one be consistent who first 
maintains that nothing can be predicated speculatively of the 
absolute, and then proceeds straightway, not only to predicate 
existence of the absolute, but to speak as if the human veracity 
must be predicated of the same.”* 

But the able Bampton Lecturer, in endorsing his system, 
is not free from the charge just made against the master ; 
neither is the disciple always characterised by self-consistency. 
Is Mansel, for example, consistent with himself in first affirm- 
ing that we cannot conceive of the absolute, or of God as he is, 
and then himself defining these inconceivable objects? As 
thus: “By the first cause is meant that which produces all 
things and is itself produced of none. By the absolute is 
meant that which exists in and by itself, having no necessary 
relation to any other being. By the infinite is meant that 
which is free from all possible limitation, that than which a 
greater is inconceivable, and which consequently can receive 
no additional attribute or mode of existence which it had not 
from all eternity.”+ 

No objection need be made to these definitions. It were 
not easy to improve them; but surely Mansel’s Conditional 
Philosophy does not and cannot give them. And yet he im- 
plies that we must have these thoughts that cannot be con- 
ceived. Thus he says: “To conceive the Deity as he is, we 
must conceive him as first cause, as absolute, and as infinite.t 
“Reason itself, rightly interpreted, teaches the existence of 
truths that are above reason.”§ But yet, the bent of his argu- 
ment is to shew that reason does not teach any such thing ; 
but if taught at all, it is faith, not reason, that teaches them 
to us. Indeed, Mansel declares it to be a contradiction to con- 








* ‘Recent British Philosophy,” pp. 124, 126. 


+ ‘Limits of Religious Thought,” p. 75. t Ibid, p. 75. § Ibid. 
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ceive of first cause, the infinite, and the absolute, in such words 
as the following: “That man can be conscious of the infinite 
is a supposition which, in the very terms in which it is 
expressed, annihilates itself. A consciousness of the infinite 
as such involves a self-contradiction,”* But in reasoning 
about it the author seems guilty of a contradiction not much 
less. 

Now, when weak and illogical minds fall into self-contradic- 
tions, we do not hence infer that their positions are necessarily 
false ; but when men like Hamilton and Mansel, of vast eru- 
dition and great logical power, in a cool and deliberate exposi- 
tion of their views, are inconsistent with themselves, the fact 
may be regarded as presumptive, at least, of something not 
valid in the premises of these men. 

2. The second objection to the application of the nescience 
philosophy is, that its main assumption is false. 

For one thing, it does not distinguish, as it should, between 
the conditions of knowing and the objects of knowledge. 
Mansel, for example, assumes that, because we are finite 
persons, our objects of thought are finite; which certainly is 
not a necessary consequence. He also assumes that if we 
think in time, and under certain conditions of thought, then 
the objects themselves must in like manner be limited. Here 
again we ask, Is it true because there are successions and 
time-relations,—does it follow that we can know nothing 
which is not itself thus limited? Our finiteness is surely not 
the measure of the objects of our thought. 

Let us advance another step, and say that we have ideas of 
the unlimited, of the perfect, the good, the true, the first cause. 
And these, though not fully developed at first, are in our 
minds as germs, not put in from without, however they may 
be awakened by some external object. When seen they are 
recognised as original and necessary truths of reason. And 
unless admitted as valid and reliable, we have no basis for an 
immutable morality, nor for a religion equally binding upon 
all rational beings. 

But are the higher actualities given as knowledge, and so 
that we may be sure of them and affirm them positively 
through their corresponding intuitions? This is the question. 
We should expect John Stuart Mill to answer it in the 





* ‘Limits of Religious ee, p- 94. ‘*To speak of an absolute and 
infinite person is simply to use language to which, however true it may be 
in a superhuman sense, no mode of human thought can ibly attach 
itself” (p. 103). ‘The absolute and the infinite are thus Tike the incon- 
ceivable and imperceptible, names, indicating not an object of thought or of 
consciousness at all, but the mere absence of the conditions under which 
consciousness is possible” (p. 110). 
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negative, for he is an idealist,* in the sense that we know only 
the states and feelings of our own minds. In perception we 
do not know outward objects as they are, Mill would hold, and, 
of course, being an idealist in perception, and in respect to an 
external world, we should not expect him to turn realist in the 
higher sphere of philosophy. Mull seems to hate the expres- 
sion “necessary beliefs,” not to speak of “intuitive truths ;” 
least of all would he admit them as valid for a super-sensuous 
realm and what is in it. 

But Hamilton is a professed realist, holding through con- 
sciousness to the actual existence of the thinking subject and 
of the outward object. He would thus in perception rank 
himself as a “natural realist or natural dualist.” In empirical 
psychology and in cosmology, or in respect to an external 
world, he is so truly. But, strange to say, in the sphere of 
ontology, of necessary being and thought, he is an idealist. 
Over the void he here first strikes hands with Mill—whom 
before he vigorously opposes,—affirming that we can know 
nothing of the infinite, absolute, and first cause; the only 
difference, if we understand them, being this: Hamilton would 
say, “Things which can by no means conceive, we must 
believe ;” Mill saying, “It is a mere matter of expediency 
whether we regard them or not, since we have both already 
proved them unknowable.” 

Hamilton argues well and with great vigour for consciousness 
as a test of truth, and would make everything in philosophy 
depend on its validity. “ Limiting, therefore, our consideration 
to the question of authority, how, it is asked, do these primary 
propositions, these fundamental facts, feelings, beliefs, certify 
us of their own veracity? To this the only possible answer is, 
as the essential conditions of our knowledge, they must by us 
be accounted as true. To suppose their falsehood is to suppose 
that we are created capable of intelligence in order to be made 
the victims of delusion; that God is a deceiver, and the root 
of our nature a lie. But such a supposition, if gratuitous, is 
manifestly illegitimate. For, on the contrary, the data of our 
original consciousness must, it is evident in the first instance, 
be presumed true.”’t 





* Not a pure idealist ; for he would admit the existence of an outer world, 
while denying it as immediately given in consciousness,—what Hamilton 
would affirm. He may hence be called a constructive idealist, or, in the 
nomenclature of Sir William Hamilton, a ‘‘cosmothetic or hypothetical 
idealist.” 

+ Hamilton’s Edition of Reid, p. 743, Note A (Edinburgh). A little later, 
in the same note, while opposing the idealists, he uses language equally 
strong :—‘‘ But the Deity, on their hypothesis, is a deceiver; for that 
hypothesis assumes that our natural consciousness deludes us in the belief 
that external objects are immediately and in themselves perceived, either, 
therefore, maintaiming the veracity of God, they must surrender their hypo- 
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But if consciousness is trustworthy in perception and in 
mathematics, as must be granted, why not in philosophy, in 
morals, and in religion also? Why stop half-way in respect 
to the dicta of consciousness? If it affirms that we know an 
external world through sensuous intuition, does it any less 
affirm that we know and are sure of the objective verities 
corresponding to our rational and higher intuitions ? 

In saying that “reason itself must rest at last upon authority, 
for the original data of reason do not rest on reason, but are 
necessarily accepted by reason on the authority of what is 
beyond itself,’*—what is true in logic, to be sure,—Hamilton, 
as we think, with all his reasoning, fails to appreciate the true 
character of the higher reason, as original and self-assertory. 
As a Christian man, he would give us, it is true, beliefs or 
trusts as original data, instead of rational principles seen to be 
true in their own light, or by the direct assertion of reason 
itself.t 

The denial of a possibility for the intellect in the sphere of 
the higher truths, the affirmation of realism in one realm, but 
denying it in another, where it is quite as legitimate, and not 
less needed,—this, let it be observed, is the grand defect of 
the Hamiltonian philosophy. 

What has been said above, as will be readily seen, might 
have been introduced under the first form of the objection, as 
shewing a want of self-consistency. It is, however, brought in 
here as a help to shew the philosophy itself not consistent with 
truth, or, in other words, that the fundamental position of the 
nescience philosophy is false. 

One thing more should be distinctly noted in this connection. 
It is of especial importance, because Mansel’s famous argument 
is all the time assuming, at least, that if we think the infinite, 
we do by the process change it into the finite. Now this is 
not the fact; and it helps much to break the force of the 
argument that rests on the assumption that it is, to make for 
ourselves the counter-positive affirmation that it is not. The 
truth is, we can and do hold,—in philosophy and in religion, 
—we do hold in our thought both the finite and the infinite, 
without changing the finite into the infinite, or the infinite 
into the finite, by doing so. 





thesis, or, maintaining their hypothesis, they must surrender the veracity of 
God” (p. 751). 

* Edition of Reid, p. 760. ‘ 

t Masson says of Sir William, he may ‘‘on the whole be described as a 
philosopher who, while denying speculatively, in the strongest terms, the 
possibility of an ontology, was himself endowed in an almost inordinate 
degree with the ontological feeling or passion” (Recent British Philosophy, 
p. 129). 
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3. The attempted application of this philosophy condemns 
it, and shews the need, in the sphere of theology, of changing 
our nescience into science. Mansel’s argument, which is the 
application of the above philosophy, gives up the whole domain 
of reason to the sceptic and unbeliever, by admitting, or rather 
affirming, that reason has no place in theology. If said, as it 
would be claimed, that by this reasoning the pantheist loses 
his support, so in like manner does the theist. In fact, 
according to this philosophy, universal scepticism is the legiti- 
mate conclusion as far as the intellect goes, in respect to all 
highest truths, both in philosophy and theology, although all 
things worth thinking of run back into these highest truths. 
Mansel says, Belief is the conclusion; but what if the un- 
believer should say, “I do not accept your conclusion. It is 
from your own premises, entirely illegitimate and gratuitous.” 
We may be thankful that the many accept Christianity through 
their religious instincts and sense of need, and test the religion 
of the Bible by experience, the best of all tests, since man’s 
- co nature and the supernatural religion of the New 

estament are adapted to each other. Thus true Christians 
would not object to belief as the conclusion ; and yet, under- 
neath this willingness to believe, is a most thorough conviction 
that what they believe is true. But it is not with such that 
our philosophy has most to do. And the unbeliever might 
very naturally ask, “How can I believe what you have already 
said is inconceivable and self-contradictory?” Has the nescience 
philosophy a satisfactory answer to this question? It it 
satisfactory to say, “You must believe what you cannot 
think and what you cannot know?’ Observe, this is very 
different from saying, “Believe, and you shall know,” or, 
“Believe, that you may know.” It is, “Believe what you 
cannot know.’ The former does not set one part of ourselves 
in antagonism to another part. The latter does. And in this 
~ the stricture of Dr M‘Cosh is just, “I have no toleration 
or those who tell us with a sigh, too often of affectation, that 
they are very sorry that knowledge or reason leads to contra- 
dictions and indissoluble doubts, from which they are longing 
to be delivered by some mysterious faith. It is time to put 
an end to this worse than civil strife, to this setting of one 
part of the soul against another. The intelligence and the 
faith are not conflicting, but conspiring elements.”* 

The fact is, men will think ; and while they do we must 
needs have some sort of a philosophy. And does it become 
men who have ‘to do with the highest truth to teach that 
thought is dangerous? It is rather our duty to think ourselves 





* “ Intuitions of the Mind” (first edition), p. 200. 
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and to get others to think, so as to use. aright that reason 
which God has given us. “There is arationalism ; it must be 
held all the more firmly because the too indiscriminate and too 
strong language of the Bampton Lecture would blind us to the 
fact; there is rationalism, not German—if so invidious and 
offensive a use of an honoured and national name may be 
pardoned—not German and not infidel and not presumptuous 
and not godless—a rationalism reverent, humble, pious, which, 
unless we be false to the constitution of our minds, false to 
what is higher than our minds, eternal truth, and false to the 
Great Being, the Father of our minds and the Fountain of 
truth, we dare not, must not, never must forego.”* 

Again, it is very difficult to hold a theology outside of our 
philosophy. We do not say without a system of philosophy, 
but outside of our philosophy. Men of science claim that 
they can expound nature, and that nature is real because they 
can do so. Now deny to the human mind the possibility of 
reaching and recognising as actual the supernatural and a per- 
sonal and absolute Deity ; this were logically to cut off the 
possibility of theology proper ; and who would care, save in 
spite of his logic, for such a theology ? 

Furthermore, faith needs reason, Surely it is vain to think 
of a faith that reason contradicts. In this case, faith would 
have nothing to stand upon. For one’s philosophy, declaring 
everything contradictory, would pull out successively every 
round of the ladder from beneath his feet. How much better 
a seeing than a blind faith. Hamilton and Mansel advocate 
the last. A philosophy that would make it possible to appre- 
hend God, the spiritual and infinite, and consistent for the 
intelligence to embrace as real what is above our finiteness, 
that allows and would have reason to behold the objects of 
faith ; this only can give a seeing faith. “If, therefore, the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness” 
(Matt. vi. 21, 22). 

And yet more, faith should have the help of reason, if it is 
not impossible without it. Do we not need a positive intui- 
tion of truth to call forth faith? Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God. And is not the truth which 
we commend to men’s consciences, to induce in them, if pos- 
sible, a belief of the truth? Mansel indeed admits faith to be 
only receptive, not constructive: why then take a positive 
truth, the idea of God for example, out of the sphere of reason 
where it properly belongs, and shut it up to that of faith? 
As object of faith, truth is seen and apprehended by the intel- 
ligence. And surely we must know a truth to be positive 





* ‘*Young’s Province of Reason,” pp. 55, 56. 
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before we can believe it to be. In fact, when called upon to 
believe does not every one instinctively ask, “In what shall I 
believe ?” May we not justly say of faith, It is the synthesis 
of reason and will; it brings us to embrace what the reason 
sees to be true ? 

Instead of grounding reason in faith, we might as well 
reverse the process, as Young would do, who says, “ Faith is 
receptive, and instead of being its own ground, is grounded 
in perception or in reason or in conscience, and throughout in 
consciousness. The deep, inward, ultimate ground, understood 
and felt by multitudes who cannot express it in definite words, 
is no other than this, our perceptions, our intuitions, our con- 
sciousness must be true, because otherwise our nature is a 
falsehood, and our Creator a deceiver. This is the last strong 
refuge of faith in these primary convictions. We could believe 
nothing if they were not to be believed.”* 

If, then, we make it our boast that we have a religion and 
Christianity consistent with reason, and since we must have a 
philosophy of some sort, and ought to have one that may do 
us good service against atheism, against pantheism, and against 
all forms of error, let us not rest satisfied till we have a philo- 
sophy, call it by whatever name we may, that shall in the test 
prove not a hindrance, but a help, to true theology, and thus 
to true religion. 

Young appreciates so well the tendency of the false doctrine 
in the wrong direction, and of the true in the right, that no 
apology is needed for concluding this article with the following 
from his “ Province of Reason :” “ For one I must abide, as on 
the very essential ground of the moral universe, by immutable 
morality, revealed by conscience and common to all intelligent 
beings. So much the more absolutely must I cling to these, 
because on the principle of the Bampton lecturer, I can see 
nothing for man but darkness—darkness, above, below, around, 
everywhere ; darkness in this world ; darkness hereafter ; dark- 
ness for ever and ever,—dreary, hopeless, overwhelming dark- 
. ness ; an eternal, intolerable agony of darkness." 

“Between a true faith and the higher reason, intellectual 
and moral, the harmony is entire. Whatever is written in 
inspiration, whatever in external nature, whatever in spiritual 
providence, whatever in the depths of the soul, is distinctively 
from above, appeals of right to the reason and conscience, and 
appeals not in vain. This is it in our nature which is consti- 
tuted to take hold of the divine, which is the special organ of 
the divine through which we ascend to the Great Being and 
his thoughts, and the sense of his presence descends to enter 





* ‘Province of Reason,” p. 281. + Ibid, pp. 266, 267. 
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us. To contemn the understanding and neglect its free exer- 
cise is crime; but to dishonour the high reason, the divine 
faculty, the only organ through which our Maker can speak 
with us, and we can reach cur Maker, is crime more flagrant 
still. ‘Read within !’ is the audible command of his own mind 
to every human being,—‘ Read within !’ Go down to the deep 
Mg of intuitions, which own no earthly fountain; search, 
ook, gaze, try to detect and decipher the mysterious writing 
on the primitive tablets of the soul, which no created hand has 
traced. 

“ Listen, also, in that profoundest, sacredest adytum, away 
from all outer sounds which damage and dull the organ of 
hearing ; wait for the faintest whisperings of the holy oracle. 
Look and listen, wait and gaze, long, patiently, painfully. 
The oracle will utter itself, the hidden, holy writing will shine 
out, and some divine letters, words, sentences, will become 
legible to the eye. Nor can this do other than prompt and 
help the study, not less but more eager and humble and rever- 
ent of the pages of the internal inspiration, That, like another 
mystic shekinah will illumine the deep adytum and suffuse it 
with a divine glory. But whether in the first, more dim, 


‘ mysterious light, or in the Jater, brighter, effulgence, reason is 


the eye of the soul which faith submissively and joyously fol- 
lows. What the one descries the other accepts. The two are 
one, at least a harmony, if not a unity.”* 





* «Province of Reason,” pp. 302-304 
















IX. FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Public Instruction in France. 
Continued from p. 689. 


VIII. The Republic—The Revolution of February 1848 aimed a 
death-blow at all monopoly. Elementary instruction had already been 
emancipated ; it was now the turn of the higher branches. This was 
done by the suppression of the authorisation, the university tax, and 
the certificate of studies. The highest instruction was also freed from 
control, thanks to the liberty of holding meetings ;—two liberties 
which, alas, were but of short duration. The clergy demanded that 
the State should give up teaching altogether. Was this fair? ‘The 
State has undoubtedly the right to teach, provided it do not prevent 
others from teaching alongside of it. It is its duty to teach, if it be 
proved that private industry cannot give sufficient instruction every- 
where. Now every one knows that, if the State were to withdraw, 
nothing would remain in France but clerical schools, and they would 
not suffice against the tide of barbarism.” 

The minister of Public Instruction, M. Carnot, proposed a law upon 
elementary instruction, insisting on its absolute freedom and imperative 
obligation. More than this, M. Carnot established the principle of 
instruction given absolutely gratis, with a budget of 45,000,000 frs. 
(£1,800,000). The constituent assembly admitted the obligation, 
and the liberty with certain restrictions. 

IX. Public Instruction since 1850.—Let us pass at once to the law 
of 1854. 1st, The academies of the departments shall be replaced 
by sixteen great academies. 2d, The head of the State, or the 
minister, or the rector delegated by the minister, can name the pro- 
fessors or dismissthem. 38d, A departmental council of public instruc- 
tion is added to the superior and academic councils. This council 
will be composed of the prefect, as president, the rector of the aca- 
demy, a Protestant inspector of public instruction, a delegate from 
the Israelitish consistory, and divers magistrates of the general 
council. 4th, The prefects are armed with most extensive powers 
in regard to the schoolmasters ; the rector is thus dethroned by the 
prefect.* 5th, A diploma proving the capacity of the candidate is im- 





* See M. Havin’s speech, 23d January 1864. ‘‘The law of 1854 has put the 
position of schoolmasters completely into the hands of the prefects. . . . Man 
prefects often make ortry to make electoral or political agents of our school- 
masters ; if they do not resign themselves to this sad condition, they are dis- 
missed, or transported with their families to the other end of a department, 
without any account being taken of their services, or of the wishes of the 
inhabitants and of the municipal authorities.” As regards submission to the 
church, the schoolmaster must often be sacristan, bell-ringer, clerk, sexton. 
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peratively required: but from this are exempted, the ministers of a 
religion recognised by the State, and nuns who can produce their letter 
of obedience, i.e., the order from their bishop, enjoining them to go and 
take the direction of a particular school. 6th, Gratuitous instruc- 
tion is restricted. 

The following are a few figures taken from the memorable discus- 
sions in the chambers (1864), in which the names of Messrs Jules 
Simon, Carnot, and Havin, occupy the first place. 


1, Elementary Schools. 


Budget of elementary instruction, Frs.38,000,000 (£1,520,000) 
Were it raised to the level of that of the State of 


Maine it would be, ° - Frs.500,000,000 (£20,000,000) 
Children receiving the elements of instruction, ; 4,000,000* 
»» Without any instruction, ° ° 600,000 
Communes possessing schools, . ‘ 89,499 
- without schools either public or private, 1,018f 
Number of schools to be built in order to enable 
every commune to have its own school, . . 11,187 
Cost of these buildings, . 80,000,000 
(Havin, Discours, 28d Janv. 1864. ) 
Boys’ schools under lay direction, . ° 87,000 
Number of pupils in these schools, a 2,000,000 
Boys’ schools under the direction of male  congré 
ganistes,t 8,000 
Number of pupils i in these ‘schools,§ . ° 2,000,000 
Girls’ schools under lay direction, ‘ , 13,000 
Number of pupils in these schools, 604,000 
Congreganist schools almost all under the ‘direction 
of nuns, ‘ ¥ 13,000 
Number of pupils i in these ‘schools, ° ° 1,000,000 | 
2. Lyceums and Colleges. ; 
Number of Lyceums, ° . . 75 
” Pupils in these Lyceums, ° ° 30,000 
ia Of communal colleges, A n 245 





* In the official statistics of the kingdom of Prussia, which go back s.. 
1855, we read that there are 2,758,472 pupils in the schools. Supposin, 
had as many children in our schools in proportion to the difference o om 
population, that is, supposing eighteen millions of inhabitants for Prussia, 
(in 1855 there were rather fewer)— we ought to have in our schools 5,516,994 

upils. We have only 4,286,641! There is then a difference not of 600,000 
en dren, but of 1,230, 303. —(Havin, Discours, 19 Mars 1864). Vide Exposé 
de la situation de I’Empire. 

+ Add to this number 1895 communes, which send their children to the 
schools of the neighbouring communes, then the total number of communes, 
without any sort of schools at all, amounts to 3000. In short, ‘‘ there are, 
at this moment, 10,744 communes which do not possess a building for their 
boys’ school, and 5,603 communes which are not in op vera of a building 
for their girls’ school. ”__(Jules Simon, Discours, 16 Janvier 1865). 

t Congréganiste—member of a lay congregation directed by ecclesiastics, 

§ 7 congreganistes are better paid ints schoolmasters of the communes, 

ow 80. 
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Number of Pupils in these colleges, z - 23,000 
ia Little seminaries, 123 

a Pupils in other upper ‘schools, lay and 
ecclesiastical, 2 75,000 

8. Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ Salaries. 

Minimum for schoolmasters, 600 frs. (£24) per annum 

Schoolmasters receiving from 600 to 900 frs. (£24 
to £36) per annum, ° 29,208 
Ditto _ receiving less than 700 (£28), ‘ 19,423 

Schoolmistresses receiving from 340 to 400 frs. 
(£138, 12s. 6d. to £16), ‘ ° ‘ 2,120 


5. Soldiers. 


The proportion of the unlettered to those who‘have received instruc- 
tion is sixteen to fifteen. ‘‘Itis less than in certain departments 
entirely under clerical control, as for example, that of Finisterre, 
where there are more than 1000 unlettered conscripts out of a contin- 
gent of 1,900.”—(Havin, Discours, 23d Janvier 1864.) 

Soldiers not knowing how to read or write— 
In 1858, . ° . 37,291 out of 186,896 
In 1859, : 26,739 out of 99,785 

An important document has ‘lately appeared,—the Statistic Map of 
Elementary Instruction in France, by J. Manier. It has two 
columns, placed on the right and left of the Map, of which we only 
give the general results for the whole of France. 

On the left, are the Departments classified according to the pro- 
portion of pupils in the elementary schools to every 100 inhabitants, 
thus—Departments, 89; Population, 87,382,225; Proportion of 
pupils to 100 inhabitants, 11.6 ; Number of private schools, 68,761; 
Infant schools, 8,808; School libraries, 8,356 ; Communes without 
any school, 818, containing 262,499 inhabitants—-Pupils i in elementary 
and infant schools, 4,720, 224, About a fourth part of these schools 
are not attached to the university. 

On the right are the Departments classified according to the pro- 
portion of conscripts out of every 100 who knew at least how to read. 
Departments, 89; Conscripts per 100 knowing how to read—from 
1857 to 1861, 69.6—1842 to 1846, 61.0—1827 to 1831, 46.7; 
Married persons per 100 who could sign their marriage certificate, 
—from 1858 to 1860—men, 69.5—women, 54.8; mean number of 

‘persons charged with crime per 100,000 inhabitants, from 1853 to 
1862, 15.5. 
Supplementary Schools :— 
Adult classes, ‘ - 4,916; . Pupils, 109,428 
Apprentice classes, ‘. 885; . in 16,219 
Sunday schools, fs 869 ; r 7 20,501 
Vestry-board schools, . 142; . re 5,713 
Orphanages and workshop do. 689; .. 9 23,044 








Total, e 6,824 198,207 


Out of 657,401 pupils who left the schools in 1868 not to return, 
were reckoned, 
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Not knowing how to read nor write, =. 91,170 

Knowing only how to read and write, . 170,888 

Knowing how to read, write, and count, . 286,202 
Approximate number of children who frequented no schools in 18638, 
800,000. 

M. Manier’s map is coloured, and the colours are darker in pro- 
portion to the prevalence of ignorance in the departments. Thus the 
maximum of conscripts who, out of every 100 did not know how to 
read, was—from 1857 to 1861, 


In the 4 Departments coloured white, - 5 per cent; 
— ee a “ red . a, 
” 6 ” ” orange, - 1b ys, 
” 8 ” ” yellow, - 20 5, 
” 9 ” ” blue, - - 80 ,, 
oe “ ee indigo, — Ae 
i 8 - ja purple, « TB. 
a black, « DBD wv 





89 Departments. 

It is interesting to compare the results of M. Manier’s map with 
the one prepared formerly by the Baron Charles Dupin, also upon 
elementary instruction. In this map each department is more or less 
deeply shaded according to the degree of ignorance that prevails in it. 
A number placed upon each department indicates how many persons 
must be reckoned, for one who is able to read. So that the higher 
the number the greater the ignorance. We shall only give the 
statistics of two classes of departments :-— 








2. 
ne essentially Departments essentially Protestant :— 

Roman Catholie. a Lutheran. | b Reformed. 
Finisterre . . 199 | Meurthe . : 14 | Ardéche . : 51 
Céte du Nord . 152 | Vosges .. 18 | Dréme . ‘ 20 
Morbihan . . 222 | Haut Soine , 1l | Gard ‘ ‘ 21 
Allier ° ° 140 Bas Rhin . ‘: 11 | Herault . 4 31 
Puy de Dome . 180 | Haut Rhin ° 13 
Cantal . . 209 Doubs > ; 11 
Haut Loire | 268 | | 


The contrast between the east and the west, between Alsace and 
Bretagne, exists also on the map of Manier. The white colour falls 
to the share of Alsace, while Bretagne is entirely covered with black. 

M. Dupin’s map gives another contrast, it is that of two almost 
neighbouring departments, the Deux Sévres, and the Indre et Loire. 
In the former, we find 1 pupil to 28 inhabitants; in the latter, 1 to 
229 inhabitants. The department of the Deux Sévres contained, at 
the time the map was drawn up, 21 large Protestant churches, and 
Indre et Loire not one.* 





* See N. Roussel, ‘‘ Les Nations Catholiques et les Nations Protestantes,” 
tom. II., p. 332.4345. Paris. 1854. 
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On Manier’s map we find the population of Indre et Loire, 328,572 ; 
and the number of pupils to the 100 inhabitants, 8.2. In Deux 
Sévres, population 328,817 ; and pupils per 100 inhabitants, 12.3. 

Before the publication of M. Roussel’s work (1854), M. Schnitzler, 
in his Statistique Générale . . . de la France Comparée aux autres 
grandes puissances de l'Europe, had reached the following results :— 
Finisterre and Cétes du Nord shewed, the former 709, and the latter 
702, out of every thousand who could not read ; while in Bas Rhin, 
Doubs, and Haut Rhin, the numbers of the uninstructed were 64, 
109, and 139. ‘ 

We cannot bring this important subject to a close without a word 
upon the famous philippics of Monseigneur Dupanloup, the Bishop 
of Orleans, against the minister of Public Instruction, M. Duruy. 
On the 30th of October 1867, M. Duruy sent down a circular to the 
rectors of the different academies, based upon the law of 10th April 
1867, which law had organised female elementary instruction, and 
founded 10,000 new schools for girls. This circular was designed to 
‘*complete”’ the law in establishing a higher instruction for girls 
from 14 to 18. The lessons are to be given for three or four years 
by the professors of the colleges and lyceums, so that “ sisters and 
brothers may have the same masters.” The lessons are to be paid for, 
from 15 to 20 francs per month, and given in a hall belonging to the 
town-house, or some communal edifice; for ‘‘this establishment,” 
says the circular, ‘is to be under the patronage of the municipal 
authorities.’’ These classes are now established nearly all over France. 
But what a war the Bishop of Orleans has been waging against M. 
Duruy all through the past year! In his first pamphlet, Liberty for 
the Higher Branches of Instruction, he accuses the Liberals of trans- 
gressing against the first rules of liberty, by taking the monopoly of 
the higher branches of instruction, and quotes against them their own 
words, from the Revue de la Philosophie Positive (May, June, 1868) : 
“If it is in order that we may become Roman Catholics again, that 
the creation of free schools is asked . . . we, who wish to go as far 
away as it is possible from the past, will have nothing to do with this 
liberty ; we ought rather to prefer to it a state of things which is 
certainly not good, but in which at least theological power is very 
limited. . . . See what is going on in Belgium; instruction is free, 
or almost so, which means that the Roman Catholic and Spiritualist 
. (opposed to Materialist) universities seize hold of all the youth... . 
Freedom from Government control, even as regards the higher branches 
of instruction, would only convince us of the power of the Conserva- 
tive party ; Sacerdotalism would take the upper hand.”’ 

The quarrel is between the clergy, who feel that their empire is lost 
in France the moment the women escape from under their influence, 
and the free thinkers, who would fain see their wives and daughters 
as entirely freed from the trammels of religion, or superstition, as they 
call it, as they themselves are. Then there is a third party, spiritualist- 
philosophers, of whom M. J. Simon is the representative, who are 
not opposed to religion, but only to Romish mummeries. No 
doubt the Bishop of Orleans is sincere in his outburst of grief and 
indignation, for he has done much to raise the standard of female 
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education during the last thirty years. But we can hardly agree with 
him in his estimation of the women formed in the establishments that 
have hitherto been at work in France, and which have, he says, “‘ pro- 
duced the French woman, mother, young girl; that is to say, a type 
of purity, piety, generosity, good sense, good taste, not possessed by 
any people in the world.” After this eulogium, how can we help 
being surprised at the terror with which he regards the idea of these 
types of good sense receiving instruction from professors into whose 
hands their parents have confided their brothers ;—his more than 
paternal solicitude lest these models of purity should be contaminated 
in passing through the streets (always accompanied by an elder per- 
son) to follow the lectures at the Sorbonne, &c.? But we do sympathise 
with him when he exposes the class-books approved by the minister 
of Public Instruction, where it is taught that Rabelais and Montaigne 
contended against but one enemy, viz., Falsehood ; that the 18th 
century, ‘‘at once sceptic and credulous, mild and terrible . . . brought - 
into the world the great idea that society, like man, ought continually to ° 
be progressing ;” that Voltaire was the true king of the age, and had © 
but one aim, namely, Truth. And we repeat with him, “I affirm that 

no man, however fanatical, however degraded, is willing to pay 

another to teach his son that there is no God, that his father and 

mother have no soul.” 

Such, then, is the situation of France. An infidel instruction on 
the one hand, and all the narrow bigotry taught in Romish convents 
on the other. After the priest-ridden woman, it seems we are to have 
la femme libre penseuse. Is the change one for the better? Alas ! 
why does not M. Jules Simon go a little further, and apply to educa- 
tion the words he used before the Corps Legislatif in speaking of Pro- 
testant marriages: ‘‘ There is none of us who has not had occasion to 
remark that, in general, reading is more spread in Protestant than in 
Catholic countries. Still, we know what zeal the members of the 
Catholic clergy shew in founding schools ; and, besides, we see with 
our own eyes that Catholic countries are not wanting in this respect. 
I have tried to account for the circumstance, that reading, once acquired, 
remains longer in the mind of a Protestant than in that of a Catholic ; 
and this is what I believe to be the reason. It is because the Protestants 
have always a Bible. Go into a Protestant household, and you are sure 
to find a Bible there. Go to a marriage in a Protestant temple, when 
the religious ceremony is over, the pastor takes from the table a Bible, 
and presents it to the newly married pair, in the name of the com- 
munity of the faithful.” He then recommends the Roman Catholic 
clergy, if they will deign to take advice from a philosopher, to do the 
same. 

Permit us, in conclusion, to quote a few words from an article in 
the Revue des deux Mondes for March 1869, upon the higher branches 
of instruction. About the same time that Mr Matthew Arnold was 
sent by the English Commissioners to inquire into‘the different methods 
of teaching upon the continent, two French professors, Messrs 
Demogeot and Montucci, were delegated by the minister of Public 
Instruction, to examine into the state of the higher branches of public 
instruction in England and Scotland. They speak highly of the 
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parish schools in Scotland, and of the liberality with which the school- 
masters are paid. They omit nothing: the burgh schools, Bell’s schools, 
the schools and universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, &c. The 
generosity of private individuals, in leaving large sums as legacies for 
education, seems to strike them as being very different from what they see 
in their own country. ‘ Parents,” they say, ‘‘ have the most complete 
liberty to teach their children whatever they choose. . . . Even reli- 
gious instruction is not obligatory ; it is generally conformable to the 
Presbyterian Church. The children of a different persuasion, who 
abstain from taking part in it, only make use of a liberty common 
to all the pupils in the school. . . . Not the least astonishing charac- 
teristic of public instruction in Scotland is the mixture of the two sexes 
in all the schools. . . . We have laws, decrees, or ministerial deci- 
sions, carefully elaborated, interdicting the confusion of the sexes, 
regulating the conditions of boarding-schools, limiting the competency 
of the masters, and enjoining obligatory programmes. The most 
honourable head boarding-school master, and the best authorised pro- 
fessor, are equally obliged to lie down upon the Procrustean bed of 
university regulations. There is nothing of the kind in Scotland. 
They are none the worse for the want of it, since, as we have already 
said, the young Scots are distinguished by the solidity and quality of 
their education; but there is a remarkable force, outside of the 
schools, which counterbalances the vices of the system. This force is 
the extraordinary interest that the parents take in the education of 
their children. Not only is the father himself educated, and knows 
exactly how to appreciate what dose of instruction is good for his son ; 
not only does he pay, without any hesitation, the somewhat high school 
fees, but what is still better, he takes care to follow, day by day, the 
progress of the young pupil, to ask him what he is doing, to encourage 
or reprove him as he sees needful. Some partisans of absolute liberty 
will perhaps envy this system of education, and dream of transplanting 
it elsewhere. What is much more to be envied is the national spirit, 
which is the cause that such a system can continue without any bad 
result.” C. ve F. 
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X.—GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang, 1869. Viertes Heft. 


This No. opens with a deeply interesting and important article on 
the life and labours of the late ‘‘ Dr Carl Immanuel Nitzsch.” It is 
from the pen of one of the editors, Dr Willibald Beyschlag. It will, 
we are sure, be acceptable to our readers, if we present them here with 
a brief outline of it. 

C. I. Nitzsch was born at Borna, a town of Saxony, not far 
from Leipzic. His father, Carl Ludwig, was at that time super- 
tendent, but was, a few years afterwards, removed from Borna to 
occupy the position of General Superintendent and Professor at the 
University of Lepzic, where he laboured to the time of his death, in 
18381. Carl Immanuel was the third child, and the second son of his 
parents. He was born on 21st September 1787, sixteen years before 
Herder’s death, and nineteen years after the birth of Schleiermacher. 
He was educated by his father in his own house till he was sixteen 
years of age, when he was sent to the celebrated classical public school 
at the village of Pforta. There he greatly distirguished himself, not 
only as a scholar of the first rank, but as the very princeps juventutis, 
distinguished alike for his amiable disposition, and the purity and 
uprightness of his moral character. He acquired such a mastery of 
the classics, that the whole literature of the Greeks and Romans was 
perfectly familiar to him. To his old age he wrote and spoke the 
Latin language almost more easily and more elegantly than the Ger- 
man, his mother tongue. 

At the age of nineteen, he entered on his university curriculum at 
Wittenberg, in 1806, At first he devoted himself to classical studies, 
and afterwards to philosophy, and with such ardour, that for some- 
time he had thoughts of making it his life’s study, rather than theology. 
Yet the lectures of the youthful, pious Heubner gradually awakened in 
him an interest in theology. That interest was deepened by Tzschir- 
ner’s lectures in church history and Patristic theology. His father, 
of whom he always spoke with the highest veneration, who was one of 
the most outstanding theologians of that time, was his chief teacher 
and guide in his theological studies. He naturally adopted his theo- 
logical system, which rested on the foundation of Kant’s philosophy. 
But with the material rationalism of that philosophy, he united a 
formal supra-naturalism. He sought to reconcile neology with pale- 
ology. Young Nitzsch was thus early indoctrinated in the Kantian 
accommodation theology (Vermittlungstheologie). The difference 
between the two was this: The father was a clear abstract thinker ; 
in the son, there was much of the spirit of a mystic. The father be- 
longed to the development of the German intellect, which began with 
Semler and Lessing, and may be said to have terminated with Kant, 
The son felt the animation of that spirit which first revealed itself in 
the poetry of Schiller and Goethe, and in the writings of the romantic 
school of Schlegel, Tieck, and Novalis, and in the new philosophy of 
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Fichte, and Schelling, and Fries, and De Wette, and, above all, of 
Schleiermacher, who first opened the way from dark and dreary ra- 
tionalism into the region of Christian truth. Nitzsch was deeply 
moved, as were many of his contemporaries, by Schleiermacher’s 
writings, particularly by his ‘‘ Reden ueber Religion” (Discourses in 
Religion, first published in 1799). 

Having, at the close of his curriculum, passed (with the approving 
‘sehr wohl’’) his examination at Dresden, before Dr Reinhard and 
Tittmann, who first pointed out to him the inadequacy of his theolo- 
gical system, he was admitted to the rank of candidat. He was, the 
following year (1810), appointed as a privat docent (private lecturer) 
at the University of Wittenberg, In 1811, he was ordained by his 
father as deacon of the ancient castle-church of Wittenberg, and 
assistant preacher at the University, for which he received a salary of 
less than twenty pounds sterling a year. The year 1813 was full of 
calamity and disaster for the town of Wittenberg. It suffered at the 
hands of the French invaders all the miseries of war. It was several 
times taken by the French and retaken by the Prussians, and the 
inhabitants suffered all the horrors of a desolating siege. Young 
Nitzsch and Heubner alone of all the clergy remained in the town ; all 
the others, with many of the people, had fled. He manifested all the 
virtues of true heroism, never during that trying time deserting his 
post, or failing to minister to the comfort and consolation of the 
wounded and the dying, amid all the tumult of the siege. The French 
at length were forced to retire, but they left the town in ruins. 

The University of Wittenberg had meanwhile been removed to Halle, 
and merged into the university of that town. After the expulsion of 
the French in 1817, a Predigarseminar (theological seminary) was 
founded at Wittenberg, and Heubner and Schleusner, with Nitzsch 
and his father, who was director, were appointed as teachers. In that 
same year—the memorable year of the jubilee of the Reformation—the 
University of Berlin conferred on him the title of Doctor of Divinity, 
principally on account of an able article on the history of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, which appeared in the first number of the Studien. In 
the next year, he married Emilie Schmieder, daughter of the ecclesias- 
tical inspector of Pforta. He declined two calls to academical posi- 
tions at Leipzig and Greifswalde, being meantime contented with his 
situation in Wittenberg. He also declined an invitation to the 
University of Kénigsberg ; but when, in the summer of 1821, he re- 
ceived a call to the newly-founded University of Bonn, to fill the 
position of theological professor and university preacher, he accepted it. 
He entered on his new office in May 1822, removing from Kemberg, 
where he had been pastor for about a year. Here he remained for 
a quarter of a century ‘the acknowledged head of the theological 
faculty, and the chief attraction to students who came from various 
parts of Germany and Switzerland to be benefited by his lectures, 
sermons, and exemplary life.” His colleagues at this university were 
Liicke, Sack, Augusti,and Bleek. Here, also, such men as “‘ Niebuhr 
and Arndt, in other faculties, stimulated his mind and refreshed his 
spirit.”” During this period, he declined calls to the Universities of 
Marburg, Kiel, Heidelberg, and Tiibingen. In 1829, his celebrated 
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** System der Christlichen Lehre” (System of Christian Doctrine) ap- 
peared. He was one of the principal contributors to the Studien und 
Kritiken, and exerted an extensive and powerful influence second only to 
that of Schleiermacher, in the development of scientific and practical 
theology in Germany. In 1847,after having established a high reputa- 
tion by his various labours in Bonn, he was invited to fill the situation of 
theological professor, vacant by the death of Dr Marheineke, and uni- 
versity preacher in the Prussian capital. A wider sphere of usefulness 
here opened up to him, not only as a professor, but in connection with 
the management of the affairs both of the Church and the State. He 
was appointed rector of the university, and was elected a member of 
the Upper House of Representatives, in 1849, first for Landsberg, and 
afterwards for the city of Berlin. In 1850, he originated, in con- 
junction with J. Miiller and Neander, a weekly magazine, entitled, 
Deutsche Zeitschift fiir Christliche Wissenschift und Christliches Leben. 
His life in Berlin was full of activity, both in his public position as 
professor and university preacher, and in his connection with the de- 
velopment of church life in Prussia. He was so much on the side of 
freedom, both in politics and religion, that during the reaction that fol- 
lowed the year of revolution (1848), he was dismissed from the Obercon- 
sistorial-Rath (ecclesiastical senate or council), but he was soon after 
again restored to it, aud took his place as neither distinctively Lutheran 
nor Reformed—as ‘‘ both or neither,” as he replied when the question 
was put to him. In 1860, his jubilee as professor, reckoning from 
the commencement of his career at Wittenberg, was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm. In 1866, he began through failing health to 
withdraw from public life. His ‘‘ System der Praktischen Theologie” 
(System of Practical Theology) was his last great work, embodying 
the ripest thoughts of his great mind. He began to publish it at Bonn, 
just before his removal to Berlin ; and during the last year of his life 
he completed it, dictating its closing pages to his youngest daughter, 
who wrote them down as he dictated. He died peacefully on the 21st 
August 1868. 

As to his confessional tendency, Nitzsch was very decidedly in 
favour of the Union. He was Lutheran by birth and early education, 
but during his residence at Bonn, he was surrounded by the atmos- 
phere of the Reformed Church, which prevails all along the banks of 
the Rhine. The peculiar institutions, and the practical spirit of the 
Reformed confession, won his warm attachment. ‘ When, in 1846, he 
was sent to Berlin as a deputy to the General Synod, which was con- 
vened for the purpose of consulting about the better organisation of 
the church, he declared himself in favour of the presbyterial and 
synodical form of government. He proposed a new formula of ordi- 
nation, to which every candidate on his admission to the pastoral 
office should be required to give his assent. That formula gave doc- 
trinal expression to the Union. He eloquently defended his views, 
and a majority of the members of the synod voted in favour of his pro- 
posal ; but the king refused to give it his sanction, and therefore it 
fell to the ground. He defined his position on the question of Union 
in his ‘¢‘ Urkundenbuch der evangelischen Union,” published in 1853, 
in which he enters into a historical exposition of the Union move- 
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ments of the church, from the time of the Reformation down to the 
time at which he wrote. 

As a theologian, his great works of enduring interest are his System 
of Christian Doctrine, and his System of Practical Theology. His 
System of Christian Doctrine has passed through six or seven editions 
in Germany. He treats of doctrine and practice as organically con- 
nected. His arguments he bases on the unerring Word of God, to 
the supreme authority of which he bows with reverential submission. 
He stood as a mediator between two different schools of theological 
thought. He stgod opposed to Hegel, who, in endeavouring to recon- 
cile knowledge and faith, merges the latter in the former ; and he sym- 
pathises so far with Schleiermacher, in his view that religion is neither 
knowledge nor action, but feeling,—the feeling of absolute dependence 
(‘‘ schlechthiniges Abhiingigkeits-Gefiihl’’) on God. The intellectual 
theory identified religion with knowledge, and so made the degree of 
a man’s piety partly depend on the measure of his knowledge. The 
exclusively practical view resolved, as Kant did, all religion into mere 
morality. Schleiermacher avoided both of these extremes, but he 
confined religion too much tothe emotions. Nitzsch recognised, with 
Schleiermacher, the religious sentiment as the subjective ground of 
all religion ; but he shewed, that in the development of religion, there 
are other elements at work besides this religious sentiment. He sup- 
plemented Schleiermacher’s defective view. He laid more stress on 
knowledge,—a correct and sound knowledge of religious truth,—on the 
religious idea in the mind, and on the imperative law of conscience. 
Nitzsch comes more out into the pure atmosphere of the revealed 
truth of God, and exhibits Christ the great mediator as the centre and 
the sum of all doctrine. 

In the lecture-room, the great historian Neander is seen “ standing 
in the rostrum, playing with a goose-quill, which his amanuensis had 
always to provide, constantly crossing and re-crossing his feet, bent 
forward, frequently sinking his head to dischargea morbid flow of spittle, 
and then again suddenly throwing it on high, especially when roused 
to polemic zeal against pantheism and dead formalism ; at times fairly 
threatening to overturn the desk, and yet all the while pouring forth, 
with the greatest earnestness and enthusiasm, without any other help 
that of some illegible notes, an uninterrupted flow of learning and 
thought from the deep and pure fountain of his inner life ; and thus, 
with all the oddity of his outside, at once commanding the veneration 
and confidence of every heart.’ Nitzsch, who was long associated 
with Neander, and was in many respects a man of kindred spirit, 
appears as a lecturer engaged in the earnest discussion of lofty themes, 
‘‘ half buttoning and unbuttoning his coat, and taking snuff at regular 
intervals, all unconscious of the strange attitude. But the sense of 
ridicule is kept down by his dignified and venerable appearance.” He 
had great personal influence over his students, who revered and 
honoured him. His Sermons, a collected edition of which has just 
been published, are ‘‘ rich in thought, devout in feeling, compressed 
in style, sometimes obscure in expression, and free from all rhetorical 
ornament. They will disappoint the trifler, but amply repay the 
earnest student. There breathes in them a solemn but tender spirit, 
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which, while it does not carry away the mind in a flood of agitation, 
gently compels it with the force of conviction, and fills it with inward 
warmth, Everywhere the originality of the preacher strikes out its 
own path, and an independent creative power penetrates the whole, 
even to the most delicate connection and subordination of his 
thoughts.”” One of his colleagues, who has also since departed to the 
world of glory, once said of him, and the words comprehend in them 
the noblest testimony to his worth, “ Er ist ein dvjg ev Xorg. Un- 
miindige in Christo gibt es viele, aber er ist ein mann.” ‘ He is a man 
in Christ ; there are many minors in Christ, but he is a man.” 

The second article contains a critical exposition of Luke vi. 39, 40, 
compared with Matthew xv. 14, and x. 24, as a contribution to a 
critical investigation of the gospel history. This is followed by an 
historical article, by Dr Kohler of Friedberg, on the influence of 
Christianity on the laws of the Roman empire, and the relation of those 
laws generally to the church. There is an article also on the Christian 
Church of Aithiopia. One of the results of the recent British mili- 
tary expedition into Abyssinia has been, that attention is being 
directed, more particularly than ever it was before, to the ecclesiastical 
history of that country. The review of Professor Lagarde’s ‘‘ Genesis 
Grece, e fide editionis Sixtinw,” &c., and ‘‘ Hieronymi Questiones 
Hebraicew,” which closes this number, is an admirable specimen of 
text criticism. 


‘Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie. Jahrgang 1869. Viertes 
Heft. Gotha. 


During the thirty-nine years that this quarterly journal has been in 
existence, it has done valuable service in the cause of historical theo- 
logy. It was founded by Illgen of Leipsic, as the organ of the Society 
of Historical Theology of Leipsig, and is now edited by Dr K. F. A. 
Kahnis, professor of theology at Leipsic, author of a very useful little 
work on the Internal History of German Presbyterianism during the 
last Century. 

This number of the journal contains, (1.) A history of Henry of 
Ziitphen, one of the earliest martyrs of the Reformation. In conse- 
quence of the imperial decree pronounced against Luther and all his 
adherents by the Diet of Worms (1521), the Catholic priests of 
Germany, headed by Duke George of Saxony, soon began to imprison, 
scourge, banish, and put to death, the advocates of the Reformation. 
The monks of the Augustine convent of Antwerp, several of whom 
had spent some time at Wittenberg, readily embraced the doctrines of 
the Reformation, and preached them to eager multitudes in their 
church in that city. In 1522 the persecution broke out against this 
convent, as one of the main centres of the Reformation. Two of the 
monks, Henry Voes and John Erch, were seized and burnt to death 
at Brussels, Ist July 1523, the first martyrs of the Reformation. 
Henry of Ziitphen, who escaped, was afterwards discovered in the 
Dittmarsh at Mehldorf, a town about fifty miles north-west of Ham- 
burg, preaching to the people, He was seized by the Inquisition, 
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condemned, and cast into the flames, adding another to the long list 
of martyrs who sealed their testimony with their blood. 

The article presents, in all its interesting details, a history of the 
life of this martyr, and of the times in which he lived. It is translated 
from the biography of Ziitphen, published in the Dutch language by 
Dr van Herwerden of Groningen, and edited by Trip, superintendent 
in East Friesland. 

(2.) The life of I. Fr. W. Jerusalem of Wolfenbiittel (1709-1759), 
a portrait of the age of the so-called “Enlightenment,” or Illuminism 
in Germany. 

(3.) An old Christmas Play, belonging to the period of the 14th 
century. It is intended to represent the Scripture history of the birth 
of our Lord. The different personages appear and deliver their several 
speeches in poetry, after the style that was common in the middle 
ages, when the monks sought thus to entertain and instruct the 
people. It is from a manuscript found among the papers of Professor 
A. F.C. Vilman, the ancient German phraseology being somewhat 
modified by Dr Freyhe of Parchim, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

(4.) The History of the Church at Thorn, in West Prussia, in the 
time of the Reformation, from 1520 to 1557, by Dr Brohm of Thorn. 

(5.) Clement of Rome, and his Place in History, by Dr Zahn, the 
well-known author of a critical edition of the ‘“‘ Shepherd of Hermas,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Life and Times of Marcellus of Ancyra.” 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche. Dreis- 


sigster Jahrgang. Drittes Quartalheft. 1869. Leipzig. 


This number of the Lutheran Journal has nothing very fresh about it. 
It opens with an article by Dr Delitzsch, one of its editors, on The 
Bible and the Stars. Such a writer cannot but command attention, and 
the article certainly is well written. He vindicates the usual interpreta- 
tion of the words of Joshua, ‘‘ Sun stand still,’ &e., Josh. x. 12. 

The second article is on the Sacrament of Regeneration, or, in other 
words, on baptismal regeneration, which the writer maintains. 

The third article is on the subject, Luther no Open-Question-Man, 
It is from the pen of one of the Old Lutheran Seceders, who sternly 
refused to fall in with the union of the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches in Prussia, which was inaugurated by royal authority in 
.1817. The rigid Lutherans stood by the old form, and suffered much 
persecution at the hands of the Prussian Government on that account. 
Many of the pastors, in the time of these persecutions, which continued, 
indeed, with great dishonour to the Prussian government, with more 
or less severity, till the accession of the late king in 1840, emigrated 
to the United States, and connected themselves with the Synods of 
Buffalo and Missouri. The author of this article, Pastor Stephan, is 
a member of the Missouri Synod. He writes with all the old rigid 
Lutheranism about him, and seems to esteem it as a great merit that 
a man should have no open questions. Luther was eminently fitted 
for the work assigned him at the time of the Reformation. The 
sternness and inflexible severity of his character enabled him all the 
better to go through with his great work. A milder spirit would have 
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been unequal to the task. But really, after all, the title of this article 
is only partly true. Luther had open questions. Paul the apostle had 
open questions ; see, for example, the fourteenth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans. The very thought of open questions, however, fills 
Pastor Stephan’s Lutheran heart with horror, and he takes Professor 
Fritschel severely to task for having attempted to shew, in the Zeitschrift 
in 1867, that Luther did really allow open questions. The only 
matter that is of importance in such a discussion is not, May there be 
open questions? for that must be affirmed, but, What may be 
legitimately ranked as such ? 


Allgemeiner Missions-Atlas. Bearbeitet von Dr R. GrunpEMANN, 
Gotha, Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. 


Six parts of this truly magnificent atlas have now appeared. Other 
three parts will finish the work. It is intended to embrace the whole 
mission field in all parts of the world. The carefully constructed and 
beautifully coloured maps are accompanied with historical and ex- 
planatory chapters, which give an account of the operations of the 
different missionary societies of all Christian countries, and the con- 
dition and character of the different races among whom the mission- 
aries are labouring. The work bears abundant evidence of great care 
in its preparation, and we cannot but congratulate Dr Grundeman 
and the publishers on the production of so valuable and useful a work. 


System der christlichen Apologetik. Von Franz Dewitzscn. Leip- 
zig and London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. Pp. 520. 


Professor Delitzsch is one of the most prolific authors among the 
present generation of theologians in Germany. Not a season passes 
but some new work from his busy pen is sent forth to the public, and 
all his books bear the marks of deep penetrating thought and exten- 
sive and accurate learning. His strongest sympathies attach him to 
the Lutheran Confession, and he is one of the editors of the Lutheran 
quarterly ‘‘ Zeitschrift,” to which he is also a frequent contributor, 
yet his extensive acquaintance with rabbinical literature, and his 
general culture, as well as the theosophic influence to which his mind 
is open, have operated powerfully in moulding his character, and in 
setting him free from narrow, sectional tendencies. As a theologian 
and biblical commentator he stands in the first rank, and commands 
very general sympathy and approbation throughout evangelical 
Prussia. In conjunction with Keil, who is one of Hengstenberg’s 
disciples and followers, he is engaged, as is well known, in the pub- 
lication of a very valuable Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament, 
of which ten volumes have already been issued, most of which have 
also appeared in English in ‘* Clark’s Foreign Theological Library.” 

The work before us is of the same general class as the ‘‘ System 
der Biblischen Psychologie,” which was first published by the author 
some fourteen years ago. Its style of composition is the same; we 
by no means admire it. A haze seems to hang over the pages, mak- 
ing it at times rather difficult clearly to make out the meaning. This 
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difficulty arises from the metaphysical form in which the argument is 
constructed, as well as from the peculiar phraseology employed, but 
the thoughts when grasped are worth retaining, and all the toil and 
effort to follow the discussion is most richly rewarded. Let no one 
take up this book unless he is resolved to apply his whole attention 
to it; but whoever reads it as it becomes a student to do, will feel 
that he has gained much by contact with such a theologian. Dr 
Delitzsch does not enter into any special controversy with any of the 
numerous champions of infidelity of the present day, but rather takes 
up an independent position, and vindicates the claim of Christianity 
in such a way as to meet and overthrow all the theories of its oppon- 
ents. After an elaborate introduction, in which he clearly and ably 
states his theme, he proceeds to deal with his subject under the three- 
fold general division :—I. The idea of Christianity as in its separate 
elements it shews its adaptation to the religio-moral consciousness 
and the longings of man. II. The historical reality of the growth 
(des werdendens—the process of becoming—the generation) of 
Christianity, as it demonstrates the realisation of its idea ; and the 
Holy Scripture, as it proves itself a corresponding expression of the 
growth of Christianity. III. The historical reality of developed 
(gewordenden—that has become—has been generated) Christianity, 
as it shews itself in harmony with the historical reality (attested by 
Scripture) of the growth of Christianity as a realisation of its idea. 
These general propositions are illustrated in a series of minor pro- 
positions, all bringing out in a very distinct manner the great princi- 
ples which are here developed. We hope it may find a translator 
competent to render it into English, for the benefit of British and 
American students of theology. 
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St Pauli Brief an die Galater in Bibelstunden fiir die Gemeinde 
ausgelegt von W. F. Besser. Halle and London: Williams 
& Norgate. 1869. 12mo. Pp. 387. 


An admirable and sound practical exposition of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, the ‘‘ Reformation-Epistle,” by Dr Besser, of Tharand in 
Saxony. His Bibelstunden (Bible-hours) is well known and very 
popular in°Germany. The present is the eleventh volume of the 
series, which is meantime confined to the New Testament. It is 

' quite refreshing to turn to sueh a work as that now before us. It 
brings the reader into a genial healthful atmosphere. It is a hopeful 
sign that books of this class are coming to be more in demand in Ger- 
many than they have been sinee the Reformation. 


Zur Enfiihrung in das Buch Daniel. VonDr C. P. Casparr. Leip- 
zig and London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. Pp. 179. 


Dr Caspari is Professor of Theology at the university of Christiania. 
He has already distinguished himself as the author of works on the 
‘* Prophecies of Obadiah,’ ‘‘ Contributions to an Introduction to 
Isaiah,” ‘‘ The Prophet Micah and his Writings.” He is a Lutheran 
in his Confession, but of that class that stand by the old Protestant 
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doctrine and oppose the high Lutheran, or Puseyite notions of the 
ministry and the church. This volume before us is the substance of 
a series of practical popular lectures delivered by him in Christiania. It 
consists of three parts :—I. An historical account of the origin of the 
Book of Daniel. II. The life and personality of Daniel. III. The 
contents of the book and their inner relation. The work is beauti- 
fully written, and presents a distinct view of the subjects of which he 
treats, in such a way as at once to interest the reader, and to convince 
pos 0 the soundness of the opinions expressed by the distinguished 
author. 


Novum Testamentum Greece. Ad Antiquissimos Testes denuo recen- 
suit Apparatum criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit, com- 
mentationem isagogicam praetexuit Constantinus TiscHENDORF. 
Editio octava critica major. Leipzig: Giesecke & Devrient. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


The first volume of this great work, comprising the four Gospels, 
has now been completed. It forms a splendid volume of nearly 1000 
pages. The critical apparatus accompanying it leaves nothing to be 
desired in that department. Tischendorf is facile princeps of modern 
scholars who have devoted themselves to the critical study of the text, 
especially of the New Testament. This work will, we doubt not, find 
its way into the hands of all who seek a complete and thoroughly 
reliable critical edition of the Greek New Testament, with all the 
various readings found in the different codices. 

In his preface to the part just issued—the sixth, which completes 
the first volume—Tischendorf says, ‘‘ I have only now at length com- 
pleted the four Gospels, although the work was begun five years ago, 
in 1864. The slowness with which the publication has proceeded has 
arisen, not only from the intricacy and difficulty of the undertaking, 
but from other reasons besides. During these five years, I have been 
under the necessity of undertaking or of repeating journeys, for the 
sake of inspecting libraries, to England, Paris, Rome, Naples, St 
Petersburg, and Moscow. I have also, during the same period, had 
to superintend the publication of several works, which demanded 
great care in editing, such as the two recent volumes (in 1865 
and 1869) of ‘Monumenta Sacra Inedita,’* the ‘Novum Testa- 
mentum Vaticanum cum Appendice,’ the ‘ Appendix Codicum Cele- 
berrimorum Sinaitici, Vaticani, Alexandrini,’ the ‘ Apocalypses 





* Of this great work there were published, from 1855 to 1860, the first 
3 vols. In 1865, vol. 5 appeared ; and in the present year, the 6th volume 
has been published. These contain parts of the Old and New Testament, 
from the Uncial MSS, 14 of which were Palimpsests, of the fourth to the 
eighth century. The 4th volume, containing the ‘‘ Psalterium Turicense 

urpureum,” of the seventh century, together with the book of Daniel, 
rom the celebrated Vatican codex of the prophets, of the seventh century, 
will appear in the end of the present year also. It is expected that in 1870 
will be published vol. 7, containing the ‘‘Chrysostomi Codex Guelferbytanus,” 
of the sixth century, and vol. 9, containing an appendix, the ‘‘ Codex actuum 
Laudianus” ; and in 1871, the whole will be completed by the publication of 
the 8th vol., containing ‘‘ Reliquie Textus sacri utriusque,” from Codices, 
palimpsests, &c. The work costs between £2 and £3 per volume. 
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Apocryphe,’ most of which were for the first time edited; the 
‘ Philonea’ (two fragments of Philo, on the Decalogue, and on Cain’s 
descendants) ; also, the thousandth volume of Tauchnitz’s editions of 
British works ; ‘The New Testament, the Authorised English Ver- 
sion, with Introductions and Various Readings, from the Three most 
Celebrated Manuscripts of the original Greek Text ;’ and that brief 
defence of the genuineness of the Gospel, entitled, ‘ Wann wurden 
unsere Evangelien verfasst’ (When were our Gospels composed) ; and 
lastly, the fourth edition of the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment. The interruptions to which I was in this way subjected, could 
not but impede the work; yet they contributed, I rejoice to say, to 
the enriching of my critical apparatus. . . . As to the apparatus which I 
have used, this edition of the New Testament now issued is not simply 
a repetition, with additions or corrections, of the seventh edition, which 
was published in the beginning of 1859, but the whole has been re- 
vised de integro. Care has been taken that all references to the Greek 
Codices, or to the interpreters, or to ancient writers, should be both 
fuller and more accurate than before.” He then proceeds to give an 
account of the Codices and Fragmenta which he has had the oppor- 
tunity of examining since the edition of 1859. Chief among them is 
the Codex ‘ Senaiticus Petropolitanus” (of St Petersburg), belonging 
to the middle of the fourth century. It is now designated by the 
Tlebrew letter 8. It contains the whole New Testament entire. This 
whole Codex was edited by Tischendorf, in four very splendid volumes, 
in the year 1862; and in the following year, he published the 
«‘ Novum Testamentum Senaiticum” for common use. In the autumn 
of 1864, was published the ‘“* Novum Testamentum Greece,” accord- 
ing to the Sinaitic, with the various readings of the Vatican and the 
Elzevir. To this latter edition, in the present year he has published 
a supplement, pertaining specially to the readings of the Vatican Codex. 
The ‘ Codex Vaticanus,” of the fourth century, is about the same age 
as the Sinaitic Codex, which is regarded by Tischendorf as the oldest 
of all the Codices. It contains the Gospels entire. It however wants 
the Epistles to Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon, together with the 
Apocalypse. The editions of this Codex, published by Angelo Mai, 
at Rome, in 1857 and 1859, are fullof errors. Tischendorf published 
it in 1867, and corrected more than four hundred of Mai’s errors. 
This edition was succeeded by the ‘‘ Novum Testamentum Romae,” in 
the middle of 1868, which was printed from the Sinaitic types. In the 
present year he published an appendix to the Vatican ‘‘ Novum Testa- 
mentum.’ This Appendix not only corrects the mistakes and supplies 
the defects of the ‘‘ Novum Testamentum Romae,”’ but also contains 
all the corrections and additions to Tischendorf’s own edition, so as to 
render it of more enduring worth. 

We have not space here, however, to follow out the account which 
Tischendorf gives of his extensive researches in the department of text 
criticism, which may bg said to be peculiarly hisown. No source of 
information has been overlooked by him. Nowhere will the student 
find a richer storehouse of information, on all matters connected with 
yarious readings, and with the literature of Codices and ancient ver- 
sions, than in this very magnificent work. We hope that the learned 
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critic of Leipzic will be spared to carry through to its completion this 
great monument of a laborious and useful life, in gathering materials 
for the settlement of the text of the Word of God. 


Das dilteste Evangelium. Von J.H. Scuouten, Professor zu Leyden. 
Elberfeld and London: Williams & Norgate. 1869. Pp. 256. 


Scholten is a celebrated professor of theology at the Dutch Univer- 
sity of Leyden. In 1864 he published an elaborate critico- historical 
work on the Gospel of John (‘* Het Evangelie naar Johannes’’), which 
was published in Germany in 1867. It bore decided evidence that 
its author belonged to the Tiibingen school of critics. 

The work before us has been rendered into German by Dr Rede- 
penning of Ilfeld, in Hanover. It is a critical inquiry into the rela- 
tion which the first two gospels bear to each other. The author 
agrees in opinion with those who regard the Gospel of Mark as the 
oldest of the three synoptical gospels, and the Gospel of Matthew as 
partly made up of that of Mark. But not content with this, he affirms 
that the Gospel of Mark has undergone revision by some writer, who 
has confined himself however to trifling comments. In the second 
part of his work, he proceeds in a manner quite arbitrary to deter- 
mine, judging from his own peculiar stand-point, what parts of the 
Gospel of Mark are of the genuine ancient form, and what parts have 
been added by the commentator. He passes the Gospel of Matthew 
through the same process. 

In his preface, the author says, ‘‘ The views entertained by theolo- 
gians on the relation between Matthew and Mark, may be divided 
into these two classes. On the one side are Zeller, Hilgenfeld, and 
Keim, among the German, and among the Dutch, Meyboom, who 
hold with Baur the early origin of Matthew, at least of a Proto- 
Matthew ; and on the other side, although varying somewhat among 
themselves in shades of opinion, are Hitzig, Ewald, Ritschl, Rouss, 
Néville, Mever, Volkmar, Holtzmann, Weizsiicker, among the Ger- 
mans,—and among the Dutch, Michelsen, who assign the priority to 
Mark or to a Proto-Mark.’’ He expresses his delight to find that his 
countryman Michelsen, in a work on the Gospel of Mark which has 
just appeared, adopts the same plan of separating the historical from 
the mythical portions. Scholten believes that both Matthew and 
Mark abound with myths. 


Der erste Brief des Johannes. Ein Beitrag zur biblischen Theologie 
von Ericn Haupt. Colberg and London: Williams & Norgate. 
1869. Pp. 829. 


This work is not to be regarded, as in the usual sense of the word, 
a Commentary on the First Epistle of John, but rather, as the title 
indicates, a ‘‘ Contribution to Biblical Theology.”” The writer very 
justly animadverts in his introduction on the style of commentary so 
common, in which the opinions of previous commentators are given 
with so much fulness, that it is with difficulty a glimpse can be 
obtained into the book commented on, as a whole; the mind of the 
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reader is led to the consideration of so many different things, and so 
many different questions are handled, that a distinct impression of the 
book itself is wholly obliterated. That which the apostle says, goes 
into the back-ground and is hidden behind that which is said about it 
by this and that interpreter. ‘‘ Let any one, for instance,” he says, 
‘‘ examine these distinguished, and in their own way, most excellent 
works,—the Exposition of the Epistle to the Ephesians by Harless, 
and the Exegetico-Critical Commentaries of Meyer and Huter,—and 
eliminate from them all that is said by previous commentators, and 
place together, on the other side, all that is said bearing on the theo- 
logical exposition of the book, and he will see to his amazement how 
very little it is.” 

‘‘The attempt is here made,’ he continues, “ to present the pre- 
ceding labourers as little as possible before the reader, and to give 
the results of their expositions only with the most practicable brevity. 
The varietates lectionum are referred to also, only when they affect 
the meaning of a passage. The history of the interpretation is alto- 
gether left out of consideration, and all controversy directed against 
my predecessors in the same field is as a principle avoided. Rather 
it is my object to penetrate, with the New Testament only in my 
hand, into the train of thought and the matter of the thoughts pre- 
sented in this letter.’’ ‘‘ Every man carries, it may be unconsciously, 
in himself a system, so that all his separate and apparently isolated 
utterances arise out of the totality of his conceptions. We are justi- 
fied in common life in judging of the sum of a man’s thoughts from 
the separate words he utters. The premises must agree with the 
conclusion, which lies shut up in his words, else he has no right at 
all to any attention. How much more have we the right in dealing 
with the apostles, whom the Holy Ghost guided into all truth, to con- 
clude from their words, uttered as occasion demanded, as to the whole 
of their views. To do that, to place every word they uttered under 
a microscope, to inquire dialectically from what suppositions it is 
born, to what consequences it leads, that is the function of biblical 
theology. To the building up of such a system of biblical theology, I 
present here a stone, in my endeavour to follow out the expressions of 
the apostle in their consequences. John’s is a mighty spirit, and one 
feels literally almost crushed under the majesty of the heavenly thoughts 
of this letter, which thunder in sublime harmony around the reader. 
If only here and there a single soul is moved through the instru- 
mentality of my book, to go down into this ocean of the riches of 


divine wisdom and knowledge, the design of my work will have been 
fulfilled.” 


Kurz-gefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. Zweite 
Lieferung Hiob, erklirt von Dr August D1tumann. 


It is more than twenty years since this condensed exegetical Hand- 
book to the Old Testament began to be published. It is now com- 
plete in seventeen volumes, most of them by different authors. Three 
of the volumes are now in the second edition, and three also in the 
third, one of which is the volume on the Book of Job, now before us. 
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It is from the pen of Dr Dillmann, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Giessen, the chief town of Upper Hesse. 

Dr Dillmann has just received a call to the University of Berlin, to 
succeed the late Dr Hengstenberg, and will enter on his new sphere 
at the beginning of the approaching winter semeater. He began his 
academical career as Repetent at the University of Tiibingen. In 
1858 he was appointed to an extraordinary professorship there, and 
in 1554 removed to Kiel in the same capacity. In 1860 he was 
promoted to the rank of ordinary professor there, and appointed to 
the chair of Hebrew and Oriental literature, in the room of Justus 
Olshausen. In 1864 he was called from Kiel to fill the situation of 
professor of Old Testament Exegesis at Giessen, as successor to Knobel, 
where he has laboured with growing reputation as a Biblical scholar 
till now. Dr Dillmann has already published several valuable works. 
This exegetical Handbook on Job was originally prepared by L. 
Hirzel, and published in 1839. A second edition, with emendations 
and additional remarks, by J. Olshausen, was published in 1852. 
Dr Dillman has written an entirely new work, though he has as far 
as possible followed the footsteps of his predecessors. He has been at 
great pains, by a judicious and patient use of his abundant materials, 
which, during the last thirty years have been accumulating in Ger- 
many, to present a complete and comprehensive view, and in brief 
compass, of the actual present state of exposition and criticism of the 
Book of Job. 

In a somewhat elaborate introduction, he considers the various 
subjects which usually fall under that head. 

1. The Character of the Book. Although it contains a history, it 
is not a historical but a poetical book, ranked in the Hebrew Bible 
in the division of the Ketubim. It is an artistic, epic, dramatic, 
didactic poem. 2. He gives an outline of the contents and subject 
of the book, following out the history of Job. 3. The importance of 
the subject, in which he treats of the design of the sufferings of the 
righteous. 4. The idea of the poet, and the object of his poem. 5. 
The material of the poem. 6. The plan of the poem. 7. The art 
of the poem. 8. The unity of the book, and the interpolated fragments. 
Of the chapters xxxii.-xxxvii., containing Elihu’s speeches, he says, 
‘* This part shews by its language its poetic art, and its contents, that it 
is the production of some other poet.” It is the ‘‘ interpolation of a 
later reader, who wished to give another explanation of Job’s case, 
but who, in poetic power and elevation, could not reach an equality 
with the original work.” He in like manner regards xl. 15-41, as no 
part of the original. 9. The age of the poet. Some (Haneberg, R. 
Stier, Ebrard) have regarded Moses as the author of the book ; others 
suppose (Vatke, Késter, Meier, &c.) that the author lived after or 
during the exile ; a third party (Stéiudlin, Augusti, Vaihinger, Hahn, 
Schlottmann, Delitzsch), that the book belongs to the age of David 
and Solomon. Dillmann thinks that probably the author lived in the 
end of the seventh or beginning of the sixth century after the exodus, 
and that the Elihu fragment (xxxii—xxxvii.) was written in the course of 
the sixth century. 10. The person and country of the poet. He agrees 
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with those who think that his dwelling-place, whoever he was, was in 
the south or south-east of Jerusalem, in the borders of Arabia. 

This whole series of Handbooks will be very useful to students, 
especially on account of their elaborate and thorough word-criticisms. 


Die Religion, thr Wesen und ihre Geschichte. Von Orto PriemeERrEr. 
Erster Band. Das Wesen der Religion. Leipzig and London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


This book is dedicated by its author to the faculty of the University 
of Tiibingen. It deals with the nature of religion, or the philosophy of 
religion, from the ‘Tiibingen-Rationalist point of view. A second 
volume, which is to follow, will treat of the History of religion. The 
author says in his preface, ‘‘ This work is the substance of a course 
of lectures which I delivered in the summer sessions of 1867 
and 1868 at Tiibingen, when I was a repetent at that University. 
As they met with approbation there, I resolved on leaving the Uni- 
versity to put them to the press. . . . Corresponding with this its 
origin, the work has a special reference to students of theology, as 
intended to be a guide to them from the region of general historical 
aud philosophical studies into that of theology.’”’ The volume before us 
consists of two parts. I. The psychology of the philosophy of reli- 
gion, consisting (1) of Piety, under which he treats of the history of 
the philosophical conceptions of religion by Kant, Fichte, Schleier- 
macher, Hegel, and Feuerbach ; and (2) of the relation of piety to the 
other functions of the mind—to faith and knowledge—to moral 
activity ; (3) the origin of a pious community (the church) and the 
activity of the church in worship. II. The second part treats of the 
metaphysics of the philosophy of religion. The different branches of 
this part are (1) God and the world; in which are presented the 
arguments for the existence of a personal God; the relation of God 
to the world as conceived of in the Indian Pantheism, the Greek Pan- 
theism and Atomism, the Pantheism of Bruno and Spinoza, the ma- 
terial and idealistic Pankosmism; the deistical tendency of Plato and 
Schleiermacher (that religion consists in a tendency of the mind reveal- 
ing itself in the consciousness of an absolute dependence on God) ; the 
process of Hegel (that religion is the process of the mind) ; Deism and 
Pantheism ; ‘'heism,—speculative of Schelling, Weisse, and R. Rothe, 
—and empirical of Aristotle, Leibnitz, Lotze, Ulrici; and the Theis- 
tical doctrines of the Creation of J. H. Fichte. (2.) Man; 1, his 
creation ; the fall ; original sin; the theories of the origin of evil ; 
the relation of God to evil. 2, The ultimate destiny of man ; the 
psychological, moral, and religious proofs of his immortality ; the 
eternal life. (3.) The divine revelation ; the positive development of 
the divine revelation; the supra-naturalism and the rationalism of 
Schleiermacher and Hegel. Redemption and reconciliation as a pro- 
cess ; redemption and the Redeemer ; miracles, prophecy, inspiration. 

The whole of this wide sweep of subjects is discussed entirely from the 
Tiibingen point of view. The last arbiter is, not the Bible, but Reason. 
The book is very instructive as exhibiting the idea of what religion is 
as entertained by those who occupy the writer’s point of view. 
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XI. AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. Edited by Cuarurs 
Hopee, D.D., and Lyman H. Arwater, D.D. April and July. 
New York and London: Samson, Low, & Co. 


These are excellent numbers. That for July contains :—(1.) An 
account of the Welsh Methodists, based on the valuable history of that 
denomination by the Rev. J. Hughes of Liverpool. (2.) A review of 
Some Recent Discussions on the Fundamental Principles of Morals ; an 
admirable review of modern ethical philosophy. (3.) A brief historical 
account of the early Planting of the American Churches. (4.) A calm, 
earnest, seasonable paper on The Novel and Novel Reading. The 
writer is discriminating and thoughtful ; and he views, with just alarm, 
the tendencies of this ‘‘ Era of the Novel” in which we are living. 
He shews how novel reading, as it has developed itself in our age, 
weakens the intellect, deadens true feeling, destroys real benevolence, 
destroys all taste for the other and more solid reading which is essential 
for every intelligent man or woman, and so, in the end, all taste for 
real, right life. By novels ‘the reader is led away from the facts of 
history and the truths of science, away from the laws of ethics and the 
doctrines of religion, away from the realities of this life and the glories 
of the life to come. The precious time for solid mental improvement 
is wasted, and he is made to move in a fictitious world till all his 
notions of society are warped, all his views of life perverted, all his 
ideas of religion distorted ; in short, until he becomes equally unfit to 
stay in the world of reality, or to go out of it.” We strongly sym- 
pathise with these views. It has been to us a matter of surprise and 
deep regret that even the religious periodical literature of our country 
has so fully fallen into this tendency of our times, and is doing so 
very much to foster it. (5.) A vigorous, healthful article follows on 
the Ethics and Economics of Commercial Speculation. The writer 
well shews the manifold evils which flow to all classes of the com- 
munity, and to the nation itself, from the spirit of commercial specula- 
tion which has been recently so powerfully developed in America, and, 
we are sorry to say, is very largely developed also in our own country, 
and concludes with these words, ‘‘ Against the alarming inroads of the 
fever of speculation, and so many other evils growing out of the 
passion for sudden wealth, sensual luxury, and coarse ostentation, 
good men should set their faces. May the Spirit of the Lord lift up 
a standard against this enemy which cometh in as a flood.” (6.) A 
review of Froude’s History of England, which has been republished in 
America. The writer does full justice to this magnificent work, which 
is worthy of being regarded as one of the most elaborate and valuable 
contributions to the historical literature which has been produced in 
our day. We cannot, of course, be expected to coincide with all the 
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views propounded by Mr Froude, writing, as he does, with all the 
sympathies about him of an Anglican Churchman and of an Oxonian, 
but we eannot withhold our admiration, and we are glad of the oppor- 
tunity of here expressing it, of the spirit of candour and liberality he 
has generally evinced, as well as of the painstaking and laborious 
research he has prosecuted into the period so graphically portrayed in 
his eloquent pages. He does ample justice to our yreat Scottish 
reformer John Knox, and speaks of him with an enthusiasm worthy 
of a Scottish Presbyterian. His history of the English Bible is, 
however, open to grave exception. Mr Westcott, in his General View 
of the History of the English Bible, shews the incorrectness of many of 
of his statements, and justly complains that he ‘ has lent the support 
of his brilliant narrative to a surprising series of errors.” (7.) Our 
American contemporary has also taken up the subject of ‘ Disesta- 
blishment.” Were we to venture a conjecture as to the author of the 
article, we would name Dr M‘Cosh, remembering some of his utter- 
ances on the subject before he left this eountry, but whether we are 
correct in this or not, that will indicate our estimate of the ability 
with which the writer brings together the facts of history, and unfolds 
the principles bearing on the subject. From the writer’s point of 
view, in favour of disestablishment, it is one of the ablest and most 
telling articles we have read on the subject. The number closes with 
an article on Recent Developments respecting Presbyterian Reunion. 
Written before the recent meetings of the two American Presbyterian 
Assemblies, it deals with various questions by anticipation in a very 
cautious and candid manner. The action taken at the Assemblies 
puts the matter in a new light, and we hope the union of the two 
branches of the Presbyterian churches may more than fulfil alt the 
most sanguine hopes of its advocates, and disappoint all the fears that 
have been expressed. The July No. is mainly taken up with doctrinal 
diseussions by the editors, arising out of the recent action of the two 
Assemblies on the question of the Union. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra. July 1869. Andover & London: Sampson 
Low, & Co. 


This quarterly maintains a high place for the scholarly ability with 
which it is conducted. We always expect to find articles in it worthy 
of being read and studied. The present number does not disappoint 
us. It opens with a paper by Professor Bascom, on Credit and Con- 
sumption, the sixth of a most admirable series, we have had occasion 
frequently to call attention to, on the ‘‘ Natural Theology of Social 
Science.” To a student of political economy, this paper, and indeed 
the whole series, is eminently worthy of attention. The second 
article is by Dr Herrick of Bangor Theological Seminary, on The 
Philosophy of Nescience. Mansel, in his ‘‘ Bampton Lecture” on 
“The Limits of Religious Thought,” earried out Hamilton’s philo- 
sophy of the conditioned into the sphere of religious thought. In that 
work, Mansel lays down the postulate, that our thinking cannot possibly 
reach beyond the relative and the conditioned—that the absolute being 
one and simple connot be conceived. We cannot, he affirms, know 
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truth relating to the infinite, and yet we must believe it. Thus he 
attempts to establish Christianity, and refute scepticism, by the aid of 
the philosophy of nescience or ignorance. Hamilton had laid down the 
principle, that ‘‘The unconditioned is incognisable and inconceivable— 
We can conceive, and consequently know only the limited, and the 
conditionally limited. The unconditionally unlimited or the infinite, 
the unconditionally limited or the absolute, cannot be positively con- 
strued to the mind ; to think is to condition—thought is only of the 
conditioned.” Mansel bases his whole argument on this philosophy 
of Hamilton’s. The writer of this article endeavours to shew that 
this nescience philosophy is open to these objections, (1.) That its 
advocates are not self-consistent. (2.) That, as philosophy, the 
radical position is false. And (3.), That if philosophy is to help 
theology, we must turn our nescience into science. Mansel’s con- 
clusion from his argument is ‘‘ believe’"—believe what you cannot 
know. The sceptic may, however, challenge this conclusion, and say, 
‘«* How can I believe what you have already said is inconceivable and 
self-contradictory ?”” Faith needs reason, for without it it would be 
a blind faith, such as Hamilton and Mansel advocate. ‘ A philosophy 
that would make it possible to apprehen! God, the spiritual and the 
infinite, and consistent for the intelligence to embrace, as real, what 
is above our finiteness, that allows and would have reason to behold 
the objects of faith,—this only can give a seeing faith,” which Dr 
Herrick well argues is better than a blind faith, Dr Macdonald writes 
Article III., which discusses with great ability and learning the 
question of the Date of the Apocalypse from Internal Evidence. The 
grounds of his argument are (l.), Evidence from peculiar idiom. 
(2.) Seven churches only in Asia at the time it was written. 
(3.) Judaising heretics and enemies active. (4.) The Jews still 
occupying, as a distinct people, their own land. (5.) The city of 
Jerusalem undestroyed, and the temple still standing. (6.) The 
sixth Roman emperor (viz., Nero) on the throne. The persecutions 
under Nero began a.p. 64, and lasted four years. It was probably 
during these years, he argues, that John received the vision in Patmos. 

The fourth article is a lengthened and elaborate critical and historical 
dissertation on ‘‘ The English Version of the New Testament, and the 
Marginal Readings,’ by Dr Schaeffer, of the Theological Seminary of 
the Lutheran Church of Philadelphia. Article fifth is a detailed and 
very complete topographical and historical account of ‘‘ Mount Le- 
banon,” by Dr Laurie, formerly missionary there. 


The American Presbyterian Review. Third Series. No. III. July 
1869. Editors, Professors H. B. Smith and J. M. Sherwood. 
New York and London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 


The articles which usually appear in this quarterly are of permanent 
importanee, as reflecting, within a certain sphere, the varying aspects 
of controversy in the departments of modern historical theology and 
philosophy, as seen from the side of the so-called “New School” 
Presbyterians. 

1. The first article in the number before us, is from the pen of 
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Professor Bowen, of Harvard University, on ‘‘ Mr Mill’s Philosophy.” 
Mill has, of late, been receiving some severe handling from American 
critics. In this article, some parts of his system are very ably sifted. 


Mill is an idealist in this sense, that we know only the states and feel- - 


ings of our own minds: he is not a pure idealist, for he admits the 
existence of an outer world; but he is a constructive idealist, or, as 
Sir William Hamilton expresses it, a ‘“‘ cosmothetic or hypothetical 
idealist.” David Hume is the trae progenitor and sponsor of his 
system, as Professor Bowen proves, for he altogether repudiates the 
doctrine of Efficient Causation. The great arena for ‘the battle of 
the true philosopher” —Mill’s and Hamilton’s—is here shewn to be 
the doctrine of the ‘‘ Freedom of the Will.’ Dr Bowen adopts 
Hamilton’s view on this subject, and argues against the doctrine of 
necessity,—first, against its old form, viz., that the strongest motive is 
a Cause, and as such compels the volition as an effect to follow it; 
and then, against modern necessarians as represented by Mr Mill. They 
ignore or deny altogether the notion of Efficient Causation, and reject 
also the idea of compulsion. Their argument rests only on experience. 
They say, ‘‘ Certain inducements and desires being present to a mind 
of a given character and disposition, we find, from experience, that a 
volition, corresponding tothe relative strength of these inducements, and 
the prevailing bent of the disposition, invariably follows.” This Mill 
calls the ‘‘ Determinism” of the Will, or ‘‘ Moral Causation,” or the 
doctrine of ‘‘ Invariable Sequence.’ Professor Bowen argues against 
this view. We are glad to see Dr M‘Cosh’s able ‘‘ Examination” of 
Mill’s philosophy spoken of by Professor Bowen as ‘ fully worthy of 
his very high reputation as a scholar and a philosopher.” He says 
also, that ‘‘it furnishes additional cause for the pleasure and pride 
with which his appointment to a most important academical position 
has been received by all Americans.” 2. The second article is on 
‘*The Want of Moral Force in Christendom,” by Dr Ray Palmer. 
With great fervour, in a style at once elegant and earnest, the writer 
dwells on the fact, that modern Christendom greatly needs, for the 
work on its hands—the work of subduing the world to Christ— 
a vast increase of moral power. ‘‘ We cannot but conceive,” he says, 
‘‘ that if the Apostle Paul were to-day upon the earth, he would lift up 
his voice to summon the evangelical church Catholic to awaken to the 
grandeur and solemnity of her position, and to rise to an intelligent, 
_ practical profession, and exulting Christian energy.” As an element 
of augmented Christian power, he regards the first necessity a return 
to apostolic faith. The true answer to the question, Why the Christian 
host is not working more efficiently, and with a larger measure of 
success ? he regards as not the want of Christian unity, nor the want 
of higher views of Christian obligation, nor the want of a better know- 
ledge of the necessities of the world, nor in the reign of worldliness in 
the hearts of Christians, nor in the inconsistences that mar the beauty 
of Christian example in the church and neutralise her influence, but 
in something back of all these things,—something that underlies them, 
viz., in the evil of an unbelieving spirit,—a distrustful, dubious, half- 
believing temper, to which the vast and solemn realities which 
Christianity unveils, seem more like dreams and shadows than like 
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substantial things. The faith of the Christian church he regards as 
deficient both in insight and in tenacity of hold. For instance, to the 
questions, ‘‘ Is the whole human race ruined by sin and destined in- 
evitably to a lost eternity, unless delivered by divine interposition, and 
in his present life? Has God himself become incarnate to redeem ; 
and is the blood of Calvary, the atoning sacrifice by Jesus, the sole basis 
of pardon and peace with God ?’’—to these and kindred questions, pro- 
fessing Christians will, as a body, unhesitatingly answer in the affir- 
mative. But the answer is not firm, it is faint and faltering ; as if, after 
all, there were some uncertainty about the matter. It is this that 
Palmer finds, and justly, we believe, to be the great cause of the want of 
moral power in the church. Till there is formed in the heart of the 
church a state of enlightened yet child-like trustfulness, a habit of 
believing, a preparation and predisposition to accept and vividly to 
apprehend the momentous things made known by revelation, and to 
allow them their full power in the soul,—till there be a wide revival of 
such points, he believes that the work of bringing back the world to 
Christianity must linger, whatever outward agencies may be employed. 
The whole article is exceedingly able and seasonable, and thrilling in 
its eloquence. 3. Then follows a well-thought, lucid article, by Pro- 
fessor Bascom, of Williams College, on ‘‘ Consciousness: What is 
it?” 4. The “ Sabbath Question” is next handled, in a very satis- 
factory manner, in opposition to certain Broad Church views of 
Robertson of Brighton, and his followers in America. The article is 
from the pen of the Rev. Robert Atkinson of New Jersey. 5. This 
is an article also on the ‘‘ Great Revival” (1741) in connection with 
the labours of President Wheelock. 6. The sixth paper is a review of 
a recent work by Professor Alexander of Aberdeen, on ‘‘ Mental and 
Moral Science.” The article is entitled, ‘‘ Physiology and Ethics.” 
8. The last article is an ‘‘ Historical Sketch of the Reunion,” by Dr 
Stearne, of Newark, written from the ‘* New School” point of view. 
We shall look forward with interest to the final issue of this movement 
at the next meetings of the two Assemblies, which are to be held in 
the month of November of the present year. 





XII. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Sunday Echoes from Paris. Fourteen Sermons, Preached in the English 
Church in the Rue d'Aguesseau. By Joun F, Serseant, Assistant 
Chaplain. London: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street, 1869. 


These sermons, which were preached by the author to his countrymen 
who had gone to reside in Paris, or to make a temporary sojourn there, for 
their health, improvement, relaxation, or for other reasons, are pregnant 
with scriptural truth, presented in an easy, perspicuous, and lively style, 
applied with fidelity to the conscience, and brought to bear on the heart 
and practice. They are closely textual, their method is natural and judi- 
cious, and their tone is earnest, persuasive, sometimes impressively solemn. 
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It would be well for France—then the time of her visitation would have 
come, the truth would make her free, and she would be free indeed—were 
sermons like these preached from all the pulpits of her capital, and of all 
her parishes. 


The Church of Christ. A Treatise on the Nature, Powers, Ordinances, 
Discipline, and Government of the Christian Church. By the Late 
James Bannerman, D.D., Professor of Apologetics, &c., &e., New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. Two Vols. Edited by His Son. Edinburgh: T, & 
T. Clark. 1868. 


There are three characteristics of these volumes that entitle them to the 
special notice of theologians, as well as to that of the general reader. The 
whole subject of Zhe Church has never been presented in a more complete 
and compact form than in this work. The author’s mind peculiarly fitted 
him for giving a fair, complete, and accurate view of any subject to which 
he devoted his attention ; and this must be held to be the outcome of a 
very full and careful study in a most tangled and multifarious region of 
theological discussion. ‘To the student the work has a value which it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. The results of long and keen controversy, the 
gist of dry and weary treatises, the wisdom to be gathered from the church's 
own history as to her nature and constitution, will here be found garnered 
and arranged for his help. Then, it has the advantage, above all older 
treatises on the subject, of bringing the question of the church to the stand- 

oint of the present hour. It is sufficient to mention such topics, as the 

Relation of Church and State, Creeds and Confessions, &c., and to say, that 
these are discussed in the light of the Voluntary controversy, the Cardross 
Case, and the Union Movement, to shew how thoroughly the treatment is 
of a kind to meet the requirements of the day. The seasonableness of the 
work is quite remarkable, at a time when there is so much agitation of 
church questions in all quarters, and so much confusion in regard to the 
fuudamental principles underlying them. For we must note as the third 
commanding characteristic of this treatise, that it deals mainly in prin- 
ciples. Most modern works on church topics are overborne by special, 
national, or denominational details and predilections. Here, with recent 
interests full in view, as we have said, there is yet no disproportion, no 
departure from the judicial propriety of a grave academic statement of 
truth. The view of the Church is, in general, that of Presbyterians, and 
of Scottish Presbyterians. Due prominence is given even to hose peculiar 
positions of Reformation principle which it has been the distinction of the 
Scottish churches to maintain— the Spiritual Freedom and the Independent 
Jurisdiction of the Visible Church ; but these receive no disproportionate 
attention. We venture to say, that taking the whole range of Reformed 
theology, no fairer representation of the whole Protestant doctrine of the 
. Church has ever appeared. 

The foundation of the work consists in a statement of the nature and 
constitution of the church, and in connection with this there is a full and 
interesting discussion of the relation of the Church to the State. We would 
call attention, under this topic, to a very masterly essay in the Appendix, 
reprinted from the North British Review, treating of those delicate questions 
that arise in adjusting the boundaries between civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. The article abounds in the most lucid and judicious statements as 
to the application of State principles of toleration on the one hand, and of 
true views of spiritual.independence on the other. Dr Bannerman does 
not think—and in this we agree with him—that the safety of church 
sentences is to be rested on special State recognition of the church or 
churches issuing the sentences, much less on the theory of contract among 

the members composing those churches, but upon a full development of 
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those vital principles of Christianity that form the acknowledged basis of 
our legislation and our constitution as a Christian people 

The discussion of the next great topic—that of Church Power—brings 
out the errors of the Popish and the Erastian theories respectively, as con- 
trasted with the scriptural principle of the Reformers. Then the applica- 
tion of church power to the various heads of doctrine, worship, and 
discipline is discussed. Under the question of church power in matters of 
faith, we have an interesting review of the place and use of subordinate 
standards, and pointed answers to various objections against creeds and 
confessions. In connection with worship, while there is reference to such 
questions as prescribed forms of prayer, the place and function of the 
Christian ministry, &c., the chief place is occupied by the doctrine of the 
sacraments. The Protestant theory of both sacraments is clearly and 
succinctly stated. A very full and convincing defence of the practice of 
infant baptism occupies an important place in Vol. II. It is followed by a 
thorough discussion of Romish and Tractarian errors as to the Lord’s 
Supper, with a brief statement of the scriptural doctrine of that sacrament. 
The last section, under the title of “ Parties in whom the Right to Exercise 
Church Power is Vested,” is occupied with a consideration of the scriptural 
form of church government. After proof that there is material in Scrip- 
ture for the outlines and principles of a divinely warranted church polity, 
Dr Bannerman goes on to eliminate the Popish and Prelatic additions to 
the recognised scriptural offices ; and then, in conclusion, brings out the 
deficiencies of Congregational Independency, and in this manner, states and 
illustrates the weight of evidence in favour of Presbyterianism. We take 
some exception to the manner in which here, as almost everywhere in 
Presbyterian statements of church principles, the differences between us 
and Independents or Congregationalists are treated so as to seem co-ordinate 
with those between us and Prelatists. This is not intended ; and it ought 
never to be overlooked, that the leading scriptural and reformed positions 
on the subject of church order and government are common to Presbyterians 
and Independents. 

In addition to this treatise on ‘‘ The Church,” an interesting volume of 
Sermons, alluded to in our last issue, has appeared since their author's 
death. Some years ago, he published an important work on “ The Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures.” All of these are characterised by his well-known 
clearness, completeness, and impartiality of statement. His mind was of 
an order in which the desire to be understood, combined with wealth of 
material for illustration, sometimes results in an excess of copiousness. 
These posthumous volumes on “ The Church”’ are, however, entirely free of 
this. They represent the most matured and condensed results of Dr Ban- 
nerman’s extensive researches. They are invaluable as a hand-book to the 
great subject of which they treat. Yet they are full of living interest, and 
fresh, original, perspicuous statement ; and above all, they are eminently 
marked by judicial calmness. On many questions at present agitating the 
world and the Church, we have here the outlines of solution, drawn years 
ago, quite apart from the heat of controversy, and in patient study of the 
treasured wisdom of the past. . 

To those who enjoyed the benefit of his prelections, these volumes will 
vividly recal the memory of a model theological instructor. To such they 
will suggest the careful scholarship, the exact theological learning, the 
academic dignity and propriety, the clear and copious eloquence by which 
their author was distinguished asa lecturer, And they will also call up 
something more than reminiscence of the genial, discriminating critic, 
and the true friend which every earnest student found in Dr Bannerman. 
To others, they will be a memorial of much theological ability and research. 
The various treatises to which we have alluded, form together no unworthy 
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monument of their author's powers. But in view of their intrinsic excel- 
lence, and the service which they are fitted to render in the departments of 
theology treated in them, it will be regretted that they were not more 
numerous and extensive. 


A Sketch of the Character of Jesus: a Biblical Essay. By Dr Daniex 
Scnenket, Translated from the Third German Edition. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1869. 


The interest attaching to this “Biblical Essay,” is of a personal and 
official, rather than of an intrinsic nature. Dr Schenkel is Professor of 
Theology at Heidelberg, and Kirchenrath in the Grand Duchy of Baden ; 
he has also for some time past occupied a leading position among German 
theologians of a certain school, of whose critical principles and theological 
tendencies he is, perhaps, the ablest living exponent. 

For this reason, his ‘‘ Sketch of the Character of Jesus,” which presents 
us with nothing fresh in criticism or remarkable in scholarship, is valuable 
as indicating what may be looked for from the advanced advocates of the 
Humanitarian theory of the Person and History of Christ. Reading the 
volume in this light, our perusal of it has been melancholy in the extreme. 

Our readers will doubtless share this feeling with us, when we state, in 
a sentence or two, some of the positions laid down, and some of the exposi- 
tions advanced by the Heidelberg professor. 

The “ traditionary,” or church creed doctrine, in reference to the person 
of Jesus, Dr Schenkel regards as destructive of that unity which is essen- 
tial to the idea of a person. In the doctrine that Jesus Christ is God and 
man in one and the same person, there is an essential contradiction, which 
Protestantism took up into its creeds at the Reformation, without revision 
and investigation, in so doing still following Roman Catholic method. 
The first step towards emancipation for Protestantism was taken by Ra- 
tionalism ; and an yee step beyond Rationalism was that of Schleier- 
macher. But the Christology of this great theologian is defective, and 
“ fails to satisfy the Christian consciousness of our times in its deepest 
wants.” How Dr Schenkel would supplement the deficiency, he does not 
formally state ; and we are left to gather his views from the scope of his 
Essay, and fron some general expressions of which he makes use. 

He speaks of “a real portrait of Christ, faithful to the original, and of 
genuine historical truth,” as a task than which Christian science has now 
no higher before her; of a “ renewed faith in the true historical Christ— 
the Christ living in the history of the world ;” and of “the elevation and 
uniqueness of the character of Jesus.” Taking these statements in con- 
nection with Dr Schenkel’s explicit rejection of the church doctrine of the 
two natures in one person as self-contradictory and historically incompre- 
hensible, we do him no wrong if we define his standpoint as that of historico- 
humanitarianism. And where does Dr Schenkel get his history wherewith 
to fill in his sketch of the character of the Saviour, confining himself, “ by 
the nature of the case,” to the human side? From the , ae canonical 
gospels, respecting which two opposite views exist. Of these, the first is 
that of “church prejudice,” which os tom the information furnished in 
these gospels as absolutely certain, and the historic credibility of the nar- 
ratives beyond doubt, the freedom from error being secured “ by an entirely 
supernatural influence of the Holy Spirit.” This view is rejected in favour 
of the second— the unprejudiced scientific view.” The result of this un- 
prejudiced scientific principle, when applied to the gospel documents, is 
the elimination of miracles of omnipotence as humanly beyond compre- 
hension ; and the accepting of Mark’s Gospel in its present enlarged and 
arranged form as the basis of the rest, its chief recommendation being that 
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“ the fabulous element in the early life of Jesus, the eptents of the 
risen One, and the ascension, ate absent altogether.” The'fourth gospel is 
not accepted as the work of the apostle and eyewitness John, but is sup- 

— Ne have been written after the death of that apostle, about the years 

It is easy to conjecture what sort of treatment certain incidents in the 
life of Christ will receive at the hands of one who thus rejects the church 
doctrine of his person, and who ignores the miraculous as only tenable by 
church prejudice. We may, however, take two illustrative instances. 
The inquiry of Mary, and the answer of Jesus, when he was found, at the 
age of twelve, in the synagogue of the temple, are given, and then this note 
of caution is added, “ We must guard against putting a so-called deeper 
meaning into the words of Jesus, ‘Must I not be in my father’s place?’ 
These may be nearly the words he spoke ; but no ray of consciousness of 
a divine sonship breaks forth from them ; and Jesus did not intend them 
to assert his divine origin, or proclaim his future Messiahship.’” We cer- 
tainly L.ave been in the habit of regarding the temple answer to Mary’s 
reproachful question, as indicative of the consciousness of divinity ; but it 
seems we and many others have been quite wrong in so doing. “It 
proves,” says Dr Schenkel, “ how Auman is the first line of his character 
drawn by the gospel history.” 

Turning to the miracles of our Lord to see how Humanitarianism dis- 
poses of them, we find Dr Schenkel describing the case of the man in the 
synagogue at Capernaum, who is said to have had “ a spirit of an unclean 
devil,” as the case of one whose mind was diseased, and who was suffering 
from religious mania,—“ Jesus succeeded in tranquilising and healing 
him.” So also with Peter’s mother-in-law. She, Luke tells us, was “ sick 
of a fever, a great fever.” “The recovery was effected,” says Dr Schenkel, 
“ through the tranquilising influence of the personal gaa of Jesus, 
his taking the sick woman kindly by the hand, probably with consoling 
and cheering words.” And in order that we may not feel unduly sur- 
prised at such a result, we are reminded of the moral power possessed by 
every one over those whose nervous system is in a disturbed state, and of 
the fact, of which all unprejudiced persons must be aware, that there are 
those in whose society we feel uncomfortable, physically unwell, whose 
presence affects us and disturbs us; while, on the other hand, there are 
those whose presence enlivens us, and exhilarates the whole nervous 
system! Anyhow, we must take care not to consider effects such as those 
produced upon the demoniac in the synagogue, and the fever-patient in 
the private dwelling at Capernaum, as unlimited ; we must never think of 
placing them on a level with the effects of divine omnipotence. Of course 
not, for has not Historico-Humanitarianism taught us, that ‘‘from the 
historical point of view, the wonder-working power of Jesus can be taken 
into account only in so far as it admits of being apprehended as a truly 
human gift. 

Our readers will perceive how consistent Dr Schenkel is in the applica- 
tion of his principles of criticism, and his rejection of church prejudices , 
when we state, that of the seven reported utterances of Christ upon the 
cross, only one is, in his estimation, undoubtedly genuine ; the ejaculation, 
“ It is finished,” being held to belong to the group of traditions used in the 
fourth gospel, and not confirmed by the older evangelists. . 

Of the resurrection, the Heidelberg professor treats in his closing 
chapter under the title of “The Glorification,” in which, for an obvious 
reason, the Ascension finds no place. For Dr Schenkel’s theory is that 
there is no historical grounds for believing in a physical reanimation of 
the crucified One, the oldest tradition regarding a bodily resurrection, sup- 
posed to have been effected by means of angels, resting upon “ the declara- 
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tion of deeply excited women,” that there had been an apparition of an 
angel. What Dr Schenkel believes is, that Jesus Christ has truly risen— 
that he lives in his community in the history of the world, and in indi- 
vidual life—* not in flesh and blood, not perceptible to the senses, not seen 
by the earth-bound eye, but clearly perceived by the children of the 
Spirit.” To those who believe in any other risen Christ, “the kingdom 
of God in its truth, freedom, and spirituality, must be a creation of the 

hantasy ; the Saviour, adogmatic idea; faith, a formula of the Catechism, 
. which to keep children, large and small, in order.” 

It is needless after this to pursue the matter further. We have allowed 
Dr Sehenkel to speak for himself through the medium of a translation, 
which gives internal evidence of being painstaking and reliable. And 
after doing so, can we refrain exclaiming, Is this all the criticism and 
science of Historico-Humanitarianism can do for us? Is this all it can 
give us? If so, it can do nothing that has not been done already ; it can 
give us nothing that is of permanent value, nothing that can live. The 
anonymous translator expresses the wish that the book now before us may 
find “‘a friendly reception and thoughtful consideration in England.” The 
“ thoughtful consideration ” we have no objection to—the more thoughtful 
the better; the “friendly reception’ we cannot too earnestly deprecate. 
We should not like to share the responsibility of publishers and translator 
in bringing such a work within reach of the general British public. Our 
prayer would be that ‘God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness,”’ may shine in the hearts of writer, translator, and readers, “ to 
= the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” 


Critical Notices. 


Church Restoration: Its Principles and Methods. By the Author of 
“Ecclesia Dei,’ &e. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, & Dyer. 
1869. 


This volume is divided into five chapters. In the first, the author en- 
deavours to unfold the ideal or “ heavenly pattern” of the church and its 
institutions. In the second and third, he treats of failures and deficiencies 
from the heavenly pattern, and of the real causes of the church’s corrup- 
tions and feebleness. The fourth, details the nature of the measures to be 
taken for the removal of these evils. And the fifth, dwells upon prospects 
and encouragements. 

The volume is the production of an earnest and vigorous thinker, who 
has devoted much attention to a momentous subject of great practical 
difficulty, and he has handled it with a solemn, reverential spirit, with 
exalted aims, and with hopeful aspirations. Much is suggested that is 
most important to be attended to, and that, if acted upon, would greatly 
add to the moral power and usefulness of the church. He justly attaches 
importance, though we think relatively too much importance, to the form 
of the constitution of the church, while, in order to carry out the scope 
and ends of the church’s institution, he would clear away the secular cor- 
ruptions that embarass its framework and hinder its effectiveness. But 
there will be difference of opinion as to his exposition of what the consti- 
tution of the church ought to be—as to what is its “ heavenly pattern,” 
or divine architype, as exhibited in the Word of God. Being a minister of 
the Church of England, he expounds the “ heavenly pattern ” of the church 
to be the hierarchial organisation, an interpretation which will, of course, 
be stoutly contested equally by Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 
He is, however, the resolute opponent of Tractarianism, Ritualism, bap- 
tismal regeneration, and transubstantiation. 

The author's description of the character of the evils ander which the 
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church is suffering, will not be charged with harshness, severity, or ex- 
aggeration, by such as know the condition of our churches, and have a 
right conception of what the church ought to be. From one of the causes 
which the author assigns for the failure of the church,—the extent to 
which there is in our English version of Holy Scripture an “ injurious 
substitution of the human for the divine, and “the manner in which it is ob- 
scured in its witnessings,” in which “fictitious, and often quite unintelligible, 
phrases have had currency given to them, instead of those solemn utter- 
ances which were spoken for our learning,”—we wholly dissent. Criticisms 
of this kind concerning our English version, were they well founded, so 
far from meriting censure, would be entitled only to commendation ; for to 
obtain the most accurate translation possible of the original text, should 
be an object of anxious desire to us all. But while admitting that our 
authorised version may be improved in many places, and that an amended 
edition—which would, however, be more difficult of execution than may be 
imagined—would be of inestimable value to the church of Christ, we yet 
deny that that version is so corrupt as the author represents, or that the 
mistakes are of such a character as to form a cause of the feeble influence 
which the Christian faith exerts on the character and conduct of men. So 
correctly upon the whole does our English translation represent what was 
actually written by the inspired writers, that there is not a doctrine, nor @ 
precept of Christianity, which it corrupts or renders obscure. 

The true cause of the failure of the church, in so far as connected with 
the Scriptures, is what the author adds, “the inadequate manner in which 
the divine instrument, even as we are holding it, is used.” Were mankind 
generally brought up to the standard of our English version as it is, would 
not our world undergo a moral, social, and spiritual transformation so 
marvellous, as would put an end to by far the greater number of the 
miseries that afflict it, and convert it into an image of heaven? 

Some points of essential importance in connection with the restoration 
of the church are omitted by the author. In the Scriptures no truths are 
more clearly taught than the utter inadequacy of any apparatus of means 
that may be put in motion to accomplish anything great in the spiritual 
sphere without the Spirit of God, and the importance of prayer as an 
instrument for obtaining the outpouring of the Spirit. Yet the author does 
not assign a due plaee to the necessity of supernatural agency for the 
restoration of the church, nor does he make any reference whatever to the 
value of prayer as an instrument for aecomplishing that object. He 
closes the volume with an eloquent and animated description of the better 
days in the church’s history, which we all believe are coming on the earth, 
as set forth in the Psalms and Prophets. Here would have been an appro- 

riate place for insisting on the necessity of the divine interposition, and 
or invoking that interposition for the hastening of these better days. 
But these are matters which the author wholly omits. We will venture 
to supply his omission by a quotation from the sublime prayer of Milton, 
in which is beautifully exhibited the felt necessity of the divine agency, 
combined with the importance of earnest prayer, in order to the fulfilment 
of the magnificent visions of the ancient oo “ Come, therefore, O 
thou that hast the seven stars in thy right hand, appoint thy chosen priests, 
according to their orders and courses of old, to minister before thee, and 
duly to dress and pour out the consecrated oil into thy holy and ever- 
burning lamps. ‘Thou hast sent out the spirit of prayer upon thy servants 
over all the earth to this effect, and sti up their voices as the sound of 
many waters about thy throne. . . . Come forth out of thy royal chambers, 
O Prince of all the kings of the earth; put on the visible robes of thy 
imperial majesty, take up that unlimited sceptre which thy almighty 
Father hath bequeathed hes; for now the voice of the bride calls thee, 
and all creatures sigh to be renewed.” 
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The Book of Job, Translated from the Hebrew, with Notes Explanatory, 
Illustrative, and Critical. By the Rev. Joun Nosie Coreman, M.A., 
Late Incumbent of Ventnor, London: James Nisbet & Co. 1869. 


This slender but handsome quarto volume is a valuable contribution to 
the means of an intelligent study of God’s Word. It breathes a devout 
spirit, and is pervaded by a love for evangelical doctrine. It is learned 
but not lengthy, practical without being prolix. The preface begins as 
follows :— 

“ Bishop Warburton thus facetiously expresses himself in a letter to Dr 
Hurd :—‘ Poor Job! it was his eternal fate to be persecuted by his friends. 
His three friends passed sentence of condemnation upon him, and he has 
been executed in effigy ever since. He was first bound to the stake by a 
long catena of Greek fathers ; then tortured by Pineda ; then strangled by 
Caryl; and afterwards cut up by Wesley, and anatomised by Garnett. 
only acted the tender part of his wife, and was for making short work of 
him. But he was ordained, I think, by a fate like that of Prometheus, to 
lie still upon his dunghill, and to have his brains sucked out by owls.’” 

The purpose of the author in quoting these words of Warburton seems 
partly to have been, that their levity might serve as a foil to the gravity of 
his own. He is far from agreeing with the bishop in his low estimate of 
Job, and from any sympathy with his lordship in his summary disposal of 
him. But he willingly avails himself of the bishop’s crushing criticisms 
on the commentators as a convenient club to clear them out of his way. 
After remarking, that “the treatises published on the Book of Job have 
been almost innumerable,” he proceeds to attack “the bulky tomes of 
Pineda, Caryl, and Wesley.” He characterises these and “ many’ others 
as “ voluminous and lengthy,” and brings against them the serious charge, 
that ‘one cause of this prolixity is, the introduction of extraneous, irre- 
levant, conjectural, and supposititious matter, for which the divinely in- 
spired original affords little or no sanction.” Of course, the conclusion 
which he desires his readers to draw from this strong denunciation is, that 
his own work is free from these objectionable qualities. 

The Translation is printed in a large, clear type, one chapter or more 
being printed continuously. Then, in a smaller type, follow the notes, 
which are partly selected and partly original, and are brief and judicious. 
The parallelism of the Hebrew original is made patent to the eye and 
perceptible to the ear, by the members of the parallels being printed in 
separate lines, and a certain amount of rhythm preserved in the length of 
each line. By means of these smooth parallel lines, the speeches of Job and 
his friends may be run over with a rapidity and ease reminding one of the 
speed and comfort with which, by means of parallel lines of another kind, 
tourists are now enabled to “do” a district. Antiquarians will be gratified 
to find that the old “ patriarchal proverbs and sententious sayings,” current 
in Job's day—that is, “as the author believes, more than 4000 years ago” 
—“ are printed in black-letter.” 

The translation retains much of the purity and plainness, strength and 
dignity, of the noble Anglo-Saxon of our Authorised Version, But in many 

es, current words and phrases have been substituted for those that 
ave passed out of common use. And in passages referring to medical, 
astronomical, and such like matters, terms of art, adopted or adapted from 
the Latin and other languages, are introduced. Thus, instead of “ Satan 
. smote Job with sore-boils,” we have “Satan . . . smote Job with a 
malignant ulceration.” It is with a pleasant surprise that we find our old 
friend, the Arabian Emir, politely pleading his cause in the language, and 
with the air and elegance, of an English gentleman, not of the “olden,” 
but of the modern time. 
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“THE ARGUMENT. — 
Cuarter III.—Verses 1-26. 
Job curseth the day of his birth. 


1 At length Job opened his mouth, 
And cursed the day of his birth. 
2 And Job exclaimed and said: 


3 Perish the day in which I was born, 
And the night which published, A man-child is brought forth. 


4 That night, be it darkness ! 
Let God from on high regard it not ! 


Yea, let no sunshine irradiate it, 
5 Let darkness and the death-shade crush it! 


Let the tempest pavilion over it, 
The blasts of noon-tide terrify it! 


6 That night, let extinction seize it ! 
Let it not be computed with the days of the year ! 
Into the number of its months let it not enter. 


7 Lo! that night! let it be a barren rock! 
Let no peal of gladness resound therein ! 


8 Let them execrate it, as men promptly curse the day 
Which evoketh the crocodile (from the deep)!” &c. 


“The translation is made from the received Hebrew text of Vander 
Ilooght, 1705 (omitting all reference to the Masoretic punctuation, man’s 
addition to God’s word written), unless where a different reading is pro- 
posed in the appendix.” One might be ray | to suppose, when the help 
afforded by these small Masoretic points for the reading and understanding 
of the Hebrew Scriptures is entirely rejected, that other human aids would, 
on the same principle, be left untouched. But so far is this from being the 
case, that the author, on the contrary, does not scruple to avow his free use of 
grammar, lexicon, and thesaurus, and has taken care to have his own English 
version of God’s word printed both with vowéls and with points. Not only 
so: “The author has amassed, with much difficulty and research, very 
many works illustrative of the Book of Job, and from them has derived 
light, knowledge, and information. These he has diligently consulted, 
—— on controverted subjects and difficult texts.” “To two writers 

e is more especially indebted—John Mason Good, M.D., and Albert 
Schultens. From the former he has borrowed some expositions of difficult 
pesengee. and several felicitous expressions of poetic diction. To the latter 

e is indelibly indebted, in common with all who have subsequently written 
on the Book of Job. Every line of his Latin Version has been carefully 
scanned and compared with the Hebrew text.” As a specimen of the 
result of these researches and labours of Mr Coleman, we quote his version 
of that celebrated passage of Job’s speech in chapter xix., verses 23-27 :— 


“23 Oh that my words were now written down ! 
Oh that they were engraven upon a tablet ! 


24 That with an iron graver and with lead 
They were sculptured upon a rock for ever ! 


25 oe know my Redeemer is THE LIVING ONE, 
And He, THE LAST, shall oe’r the dust ascend : 
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26 And after disease shall have destroyed my skin, 
That apart from my flesh shall I see God, 


27 Whom I shall see mine own 
And mine eyes shall behold Him, yea, not estranged, 
Though my reins shall have been consumed within me.” 


Here we have what we regard as an improvement on our Authorised 
Version in the first part of the 25th verse, but in the end of the verse a 
change for the worse. “Shall ascend,” is not a good translation of Dip}. 
The verb is quite a common one, and its plain meaning may be clearly 
seen in the use of it by our Lord when he said, “Talitha cumi ; which is, 
being interpreted, Damsel, (I say unto thee,) arise” (Mark v. > 

The thrusting in of the word “apart” into the second line of the 26th 
verse is altogether unwarranted : “ apart from my flesh” is not a justifiable 
rendering ot W3'. The incorrectness of the rendering may be seen by 
applying the principle of it to passages in which the same preposition, }, 
Jrom, is connected in the very same way with a verb signifying to see. 
“ Balak took Balaam up into the high places of Baal that DW, thence, he 
might see the utmost part of the people’’ (Num. xxii. 41), And Balaam 
“took up his parable and said,” concerning Israel, /N"D, “ From the top 
of the rocks I see him, M'}3')', and from the hills, I behold him” (Num. 
xxiii. 9). According to the new principle of translation, the rendering of 
these passages should be : “ that apart thence he might see the utmost part 
of the people” ; “apart from the top of the rocks I see him”; “and apart 
Jrom the hills I behold him,”—a rendering which any one keeping the 
context in view, sees at a glance to be simply absurd. It is to be hoped 
that Mr Coleman will not, in his next edition, insert this word apart ; 
because the inserting of it, besides being unwarranted, gives a handle to 
scoffers who, like Bishop Warburton, would exclude from this sublime 
passage of Job’s speech every idea of the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead 


But though we do not approve of every minute part of this beautiful and 
attractive volume, yet, upon the whole, we think it contains, in small space, 
many excellent things, and is well fitted to be pleasing and profitable to 
modern English readers. D.N. 


History of the Reformation in Europe in the Time of Calvin. By J. H. 
Merte D’Avusicne, D.D. Vol. V. England, Geneva, Ferrara. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1869. 


The present is the tenth volume of Dr Merle D’Aubigné’s history, being 
the fifth of the second series. The first series described the history of the 
Reformation, from its commencement down to the Conference of Augsburg, 
1530. The second will, we are told, include the years intervening between 
that period and the triumph of the Reformation in various parts of Europe. 
A rule laid down by the author, in his first volume, limits the work 
he has undertaken: “The history of one of the greatest revolutions 
that has ever been accomplished in human affairs, and not the history of a 
mere party, is the object of the present undertaking. The history of the 
Reformation is distinct from that of Protestantism.” “One or two 
volumes coming,” adds our author in his preface, ‘ will bring it to a con- 
clusion. The author divided the history into two series for the convenience 
of the public, but he does not separate them. Together they form a 
single work.” 

The name of Merle D’Aubigné has now been inseparably identified with 
the Reformation. But while, by all the lovers of the truth, his work will 
be esteemed a monument of genius and research, and a faithful record of 
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the men and events connected with that remarkable epoch, he has come in 
for his full share of the hostility of its adversaries. His statements have 
been oppugned as devoid of historical foundation. Some of those charges, 
which are noticed in his preface, he has satisfactorily answered. The main 
prejudice, however, which prevails with many against our author, rests on 
what is, in fact, his yore cg, Kesey or as an historian, namely, 
his powers of dramatic narration. ause he has succeeded in imparting 
to the dry facts of history all the charm of romance, it has been suspected 
(for it kas never been proved) that his statements are indebted more to 
liveliness of imagination, than to depth or accuracy of investigation. There 
could not be a greater mistake. Dr M. D’Aubigné informs us that, in the 
construction of his work, he has consulted all sorts of authorities, published 
and unpublished ; and having ourselves traversed certain portions of his 
history, we can bear testimony to the marvellous minuteness and fidelity, 
as well as the wide extent, of his researches. It has not been sufficiently 
noted, that to the production of the true pictorial style of narrative, there 
is required a far greater variety of reading, and a much closer study of 
details, as well as infinitely more painstaking in their adjustment, so as to 
bring out the real truth of history, than is needed in the mere chronicling 
of facts. Few readers are aware of the mass of materials, and the amount 
of labour employed in the compilation of a single paragraph in the volumes 
of a Froude or a Macaulay. By many it may be regarded as a picture 
drawn from fancy; while in reality, for every epithet and every trait in- 
troduced, the author has been indebted to a separate source of information. 
As a curious specimen of the ignorance and conceit of certain writers, who 
profess to be very deep in the mysteries of criticism, we might select one 
out of several quoted by our author, “One time we incurred the reproach, 
‘Your imagination,’ it was said, ‘invents features which give animation to 
the subject, but about which Fae could know nothing.’ The following 
passage was quoted, ‘When Fryth the reformer,’ wrote the critic, ‘was 
taken as a prisoner on foot to the Episcopal court at Croydon, you say that 
he had a calm and cheerful look, and the rest of the journey was accom- 
plished in pious and agreeable conversation.’ ‘How could you know that?’ 
the objector went on, ‘ Were you of the — to see the o— of his 
face.’ We immediately took down the eighth volume of ‘ Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments,’ the appendix to which contains an account of Fryth’s 
journey, written by an eye-witness. We opened the book and found these 
words, ‘And so, with a cheerful and merry countenance, he went with 
them, spending the time in pleasant and godly communication.’ What 
we were charged with having invented, was an almost literal transcript of 
a document more than three hundred years old.” We should like to see 
“the appearance of the face” of the booby who indited this piece of 
gratuitous impudence, under the name of criticism, on reading this plain 
tale. It would be anything, we suspect, rather than “ cheerful and merry.” 

The first part of this volume is occupied with the Reformation in England. 
And the first thing that strikes us is the brief space of history over which 
it travels. It scarcely exceeds two years ; and if the author is to complete 
the whole history in other two volumes, including Scotland and Denmark, 
and other countries, it seems inconccivable how he can manage, moving 
at such a pace, to reach the end of his journey. We who live on the spot, 
and are familiar with the leading features of the history, cannot help re- 
gretting that so much time should be lost in noticing the unsuccessful 
Popish insurrections under Henry VIII. ; and even the sad story of Anne 
Boleyn hardly needs those additional touches by which our author has 
only succeeded in deepening the shades of a picture which already stood 
as one of the darkest blots on our national annals. When he returns to 
Geneva, Dr D’Aubigné finds himself on his own ground, surrounded with 
rich materials for elucidating the history of a city in which he takes a just 
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and honest pride. 
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Yet even here, glad as we are to listen to the curious 
facts brought to light for the first time from the dark recesses of registers, 
diaries, and correspondence, we feel uneasy, when we think of the length 
of the way before him, involving so many intricate and interesting pas- 
sages, and above all, reflect on what he says of himself, with touching sim- 
plicity, “Time is short for me,” that he should linger so long on these 
smaller details, the by-play and “asides” of the great drama. These 
prolegomena, beginning in 1535, and including the labours of Farel and the 
varying fortunes of Geneva, end in 1536, in the summer of which Calvin 
reaches that city, and with this the volume concludes.. The light thus 
thrown on the early history of the Reformation in Geneva, is invaluable 
and deeply interesting ; and we have only to express our fervent prayers 
for the prolongation of the author's life, upon which, not only our own, 
but all the reformed churches depend for the completion of a work so truly 
noble, in a style worthy of its commencement. 





Scenes from the Life of Jesus. By S. Grec. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
& Douglas. 1869. 


“The purpose of this book,” says the author, “is not critical or argu- 
mentative. Neither does it touch upon doctrine or edification. It confines 
itself to the simple narration of the gospel history.” It was originally 
written chiefly for the use of Sunday-school teachers, and the first edition was 
published about fourteen years ago. Since its first publication, numerous 
works on the life of Christ, some of them of eminent ability, have a d 
in Britain and on the continent. The author does not claim, for his per- 
formance, the lofty position which some of these occupy, but aims simply 
to produce a series of pictures or stories from the life of Jesus, such as may 
instruct and interest the unlearned. 

The volume, which consists of thirty-four chapters or scenes, is written 
in a perspicuous and pleasing style, though with too ambitious an attempt 
at mere description; and, if seldon striking or original, it contains 
a good deal that is excellent on many parts of the life of the Saviour. 
Yet it is open to very serious animadversion. Professing to eschew doc- 
trine, the author preserves a reticence with respect to the cardinal truths of 
Christianity, commonly called orthodox or evangelical, from which, at our 
first glancing into the book, we were at a loss to determine to what school 
of theology he belongs; but from certain statements which he hazards, 
and from the special points on which he observes a studious silence, it is 
plain that he is a disciple of the Socinian school. 

The author exhibits Jesus as the long expected Messiah, as the founder 
of a new religion, which was hereafter to set aside and supersede all exist- 
ing religions in the world ; as a great teacher who came from God to present 
him to the minds of his hearers, not as the great and terrible Jehovah, but 
as the merciful, loving, and ever-watchful father, to proclaim life and im- 
mortality to man, the universal brotherhood of the whole race, and the 
relation of man to God as his child, and who, in the execution of his 
office, performed numerous miracles of mercy, while at his death he set an 
amb of superhuman, godlike, almost incomprehensible, holiness, trust, 
self-forgetfulness, and forgiving love. This embraces all that we learn from 
the volume respecting the objects of the mission of Christ. That Jesus 
came into our world to work out that righteousness, and to make that 
atonement through which men could be delivered from condemnation and 
ruin, and restored to the fayour, and family, and everlasting enjoyment of 
God, is wholly ignored by the author. 

To the Saviour, he is careful never to apply the title of God, nor any 
term which implies that he is equal with the Father in every divine per- 
fection. He indeed designates him the Son of God; but this designation 
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does not, in his nomenclature, teach or involve the supreme deity of Christ, 
but only in so far as he ventures to expound it, “that he who had been 
thus named was henceforth marked out, and, as it were, separated from 
his kind, set apart for God and his purposes, hallowed by a peculiar holi- 
ness, and placed nearer to his Father than any other of the sons of men.”’ 
It is hardly necessary to remind our readers that the title, the beloved Son 
of God, the only-begotten Son of God, or the Son of God, as — to 
Christ, has a meaning immeasurably more transcendent than is here put 
upon it; that its strict and proper meaning is, that Jesus is truly and per- 
fectly God. When Jesus claimed to himself this title, the Jews, and 
Caiphas the high priest, who heard him, understood that hereby he made 
himself equal to bod ; and that they were correct in thus understandin; 
him is unequivocally sanctioned by the apostle John and by Christ himse 
(John v. 17-27, and x. 30-38; Matt. xxvi. 63-65). 

In the observations which the author makes on the significant exclama- 
tion of John the Baptist, when he pointed his hearers to the Saviour of whom 
he was the precursor, “ Behold the lamb of God who taketh —— sin 
of the world,” he evades giving any precise explanation of the Baptist’s 
words. In his remarks on that part of the gospel narrative of the trans- 
figuration of Christ, which represents Moses and Elias as speaking “ with 
him of his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem,” he is 
similarly reticent and ambiguous. In the chapters that treat of the last 
sufferings of Jesus, there is an equally resolute exclusion of all reference to 
such topics as these, that Christ died to make atonement for sin; that, 
acting as the substitute of sinners, he offered up himself to God a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for their sins; that the offering up of this great sacrifice 
was necessary to vindicate the righteousness and to satisfy the claims of 
the infinite justice of God in the pardon and salvation of sinners ; and 
that it is through faith in the blood of Christ that an interest in the par- 
doning and saving mercy of God is obtained. 

The truths to which we have now referred are patent on the surface of 
the teaching of the gospels as well as of the apostolic epistles, are inter- 
woven with their very structure, underlie their whole substance, and are 
exhibited, not only inferentially, but by the most explicit propositions. 
The announcement of these truths is the unfolding of the system of man’s 
redemption, the proclamation of the glad tidings of great joy to a fallen 
world. We do not therefore hesitate to affirm, that a life of Jesus in which 
these truths are denied or suppressed is vitally defective. It expunges the 
memories and associations that ought to cluster around every page of his 
history. It eliminates truths that furnish the only logical and true explana- 
tion of his life and character,—truths that form the very elements and 
substance of Christianity, and that constitute the only foundation of the 
sinner’s hope, and peace, and joy. 


Seed Scattered Broadcast: or, Incidents ina Camp Hospital. By S. M‘Bern. 
With an Introduction ; and edited by the author of “The Memorials 
of Captain Hedley Vicars,” and “ The Life of the Rev. Willian Marsh, 
D.D.” London: William Hunt & Co., Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square. 1869. 


During the late war between the Northern and Southern States of 
America, the camp was followed by a numerous band of Christian philan- 
thropists, including devoted women from all classes of the community in 
the Northern States, whose object it was to minister to the temporal and 
spiritual necessities of the sick and the wounded of their own army, and of 
the prisoners of the South. For such an enterprise, great as were the 
difficulties and dangers to be encountered, there was no lack of men and 
women, who voluntarily offered themselves, and who, having entered on 
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their holy mission, ae in the ardent performance of its duties to 
the termination of the war. 

This volume, which is the reprint of an American book, is a record of 
the personal efforts made by one of these magnanimous women, in the true 
spirit of her Master, to bring the sick and the wounded in the hospitals, 
whether friend or foe, to the saving knowledge of the truth. For a period 
of nearly three years she visited the hospitals, from ward to ward, and 
entered into frequent and close conversation with the sufferers on subjects 
relating to their eternal wellbeing. Here she details, in successive chapters, 
her conversations with the very different descriptions of persons whom she 
found lying in the wards—the infidel, the universalist, the backslider, the 
careless sinner, the moralist, the caviller at the church and church mem- 
bers, the caviller at prayer, the inquirer halting at repentance and faith, 
the inquirer unconsciously unwilling, the inquirer under the burden of his 
sins, and the young convert. 

From the volume it is evident that this lady was qualified in no common 
degree for the benevolent ministry she had undertaken. The clearness 
and simplicity with which she could state divine truth, the wisdom, point, 
and readiness with which she could answer objections, combined with her 
earnest piety and her sincere devotion to the best interests of the men 
who served in the army, testify to her peculiar aptitude for arresting their 
attention, laying hold on their convictions, removing their misconceptions 
of divine truth, or their prejudices against it, and for gaining entrance into 
their hearts. 

Her Christian philanthropic efforts were not in vain. Nota few on 
leaving the hospitals, or after they had left them, expressed to her, in the 
warmest terms, their heartfelt gratitude for the strong sympathy with 
which she had entered into their sufferings, and for the affection and con- 
vincing power with which she had stated, explained, and vindicated to 
them evangelical truth, which they hoped had subducd their hearts to 
the obedience of faith, and had impressed upon them a new and lasting 
character. 

“The volume,” says the editor, “when once known, cannot fail to be 
appreciated, not alone for the interest of every narrative of that manifold 
and sustained labour of love, but still more for its high value as a ‘text 
book’ for reference by all those who are engaged in work of the same 
character, whether in time of war or of peace.” 


Church and State: or, National Religion and Church Establishments con- 
sidered with Reference to Present Controversies. By the Rev. T. R. 
Birks, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Cambridge. London: Hatchards. 
1869. 


Essays on the English State Church in Ireland. By W. Maztere Brapy, 
‘D.D., Vicar of Donoughpatrick, and Rector of Kilberry, Meath, &c., 
&e. Strahan & Co. 1869. 


We select the above out of a multitude of similar publications, elicited 
by the late crisis in the English Church, as specimens of the divergent 
lines of thought pursued, and the very opposite conclusions arrived at, by 
clergymen of that church belonging to the evangelical party. The first 
mentioned may be regarded as a fair and able exponent of the views enter- 
tained by the older evangelicals. Intensely conservative in his politics, 
both as to Church and State, Mr Birks is one of those who regard the 
Church of England, entrenched within the British constitution, and repre- 
sented by the bishops in Parliament, as the only safeguard of our national 
faith, and the only sure bulwark against popery, liberalism, and revolution. 
His present treatise is a reproduction of one written twenty-five years ago, 
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but enlarged and modified, so as to meet the present state of matters. 
“The subject,” he says, “ includes two main branches, the general obliga- 
tion of national religion, and the Scriptural warrant for that direct sanction 
and patronage of the Visible Church by the Civil Ruler, which constitutes 
the union of Church and State, or a national establishment of the Church 
of Christ.” The high character which has been so long sustained by Mr 
Birks, his fervent piety, and his eminent services to the cause of truth, 
command our sincere respect, we had almost said our reverence, for any 
opinions which he may express. If we are constrained to differ from him, 
we feel as if we differed from a master in Israel, and banish from our 
minds all suspicion of unfairness in argument or unworthiness in motive. 
lf he speak vehemently—and he has occasionally done so—against the 
policy of his opponents, we feel assured, it is because he really dreads 
what he denounces, and devoutly believes in the divinity of the cause 
which he advocates. On the first part, which embraces the arguments 
and objections against national religion, we do not enter. Mr Birks has 
fairly enough disposed of Dr Wardlaw’s notion, founded on the particle 
Now (in that famous passage, ‘‘Now is my kingdom not from hence’’) 
which he absurdly enough mistook for an adverb of time, and from which 
he argued that Jesus intended to contrast his kingdom with that of the 
Old Testament. We are not so sure that he is so happy in his exposure 
of Whately’s commonsense view of the passage, namely, that our Lord's 
design was to teach that the Christian religion was not dependent for its 
support on coercion,—a truth which is surely in harmony with all —. 
ture and church history ; though Whately went far wrong when he su 

stituted the love of abstract truth, for the love of “the truth” of the 
gospel, to which our blessed Lord bare witness. But it is when he comes 
to explain his sentiments on the union between Church and State, that 
we regret to find ourselves standing on ground quite me to that 
of our worthy author. Mr Birks has set himself to prove that civil rulers 
are “invested with religious authority ;’’ that, like the godly princes 
of ancient Israel, they are bound by virtue of their office and commission, 
to interefere directly with the affairs of the church; and that the union 
between Church and State consists in a certain “interdependence ’’ be- 
tween the two. On this point he joins issue, not merely with those 
dissenters who reject all connection between Church and State, but with 
those who, like the Free Church of Scotland, uphold the lawfulness of 
such a connection, while they denounce all civil interference with the 
province of the church as Erastianism, and plead for the independence of 
the church of Christ in all spiritual matters. In opposition to this, our 
author maintains, that if civil rulers have duties to discharge towards the 
church, they must also have corresponding rights—that the civil and 
spiritual jurisdiction must therefore “ overlap each other ’"—that the civil 
ruler may be held to be, in one sense, a religious functionary ; “that the 
Christian prince, when he rises to the true conception of his office, not 
less truly than the Christian pastor is a spiritual person;” that “ God 
would never have enjoined on his chosen people what was sinful in its own 
nature,” and yet “the Jewish kings exercised, and were bound to exercise, 
a direct authority in sacred things by the law of God himself,” and that 
Christian kings are bound by the same law; so that there must be such 
an “interdependence” in order to constitute a Christian nation. Our 
readers may judge from this glimpse into our author's pages, how com- 
pletely he identities himself with the present constitution of Church and 
State in England ; and how opposite his position is from that occupied by 
Free Churchmen. ‘Then, after adverting to the resumé of Free Church views 
by the late Dr Cunningham, in his “Church Principles,” he observes, “ All 
these main pillars of the argument I believe, without one exception, are 
unscriptural and untrue” (p. 358). It is strange to find two such re- 
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nowned champions of national religion so diametrically opposed when 
they come to speak of the terms on which Church and State should be 
united. Much of this diversity must be traced doubtless to the very 
different way in which the Reformation was effected respectively in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. In the former, it originated in the will of an abso- 
lute monarch, while in the latter it must be traced to the will of the 
Scottish nobility and people. Causes operating in such contrary directions 
could not fail to issue, not only in the formation of opposite systems of 
polity, but in moulding the sentiments of those who were brought within 
the influence of the divergent systems thus produced. But after making 
all allowance for the influence of early national predilections, in both cases, 
we must say that Mr Birks has failed to convince us that his theory has 
any solid foundation in Scripture or the principles of sound policy. It is 
surely too late in the day to plead for the jus divinum of kings to govern 
independently of Parliament and the people. To argue from the powers 
assigned to the kings of Israel, who were in many cases types of the Mes- 
siah, to modern rulers, is to forget that God's ancient people were placed 
under a theocracy, which, though it admits of being used analogically, 
can never be applied literally to any form of earthly government. To 
appeal to the mediatorial kingship of our Lord Christ, and to such passages 
as, “ All power is given to me in heaven and earth,” “King of kings, 
and Lord of lords,” is equally beside the point. No true Christian of any 
denomination denies this glorious truth. But is it not apparent that the 
very universality of our Lord’s dominion precludes the idea of localising it, 
by representing it as equivalent to the rule of an earthly monarch? Can 
we speak of the Lord Christ being King of Great Britain, in the same 
sense as David was king of Israel? The homage which earthly sovereigns 
owe to Christ is not that of a vicegerent to the monarch from whom he 
derives his authority (an idea pregnant with absurdities), but that of a 
minister or servant of God, bound to own the authority, and conform to 
the laws of his Son, who is “ Lord of all.” 

It is otherwise with the church, which is “ his body, the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all.” The church is an organic whole, of which Christ is 
the Head, and every particular church, nay, every Christian man, is a 
member. And within that church, the Christian ruler is only a member ; 
though standing without it, in his sphere as a ruler, he is bound, in our 
judgment, to protect her and promote her interests. ‘ Sire,” said Andrew 
Melville to James VI., “I must tell you, there are two kings and two 
kingdoms in Scotland: there is King James, the head of this common- 
wealth, and there is Christ Jesus, the King of the Church, whose subject 
James VI. is, and of whose kingdom he is not a king, nor a lord, nor a 
head, but a member.” Under this plain dealing the royal despot winced 
sorely; and Mr Birks seriously affirms the contrary ; but it is truth never- 
theless—eternal truth—and every day will cast fresh light upon it. 

But the main point on which we feel ourselves obliged to differ from Mr 
Birks, is that of the royal supremacy,—a point which, strange to say, he 
himself seems anxious to avoid, but which plainly flows from the premises 
he has laid down. He objects, indeed, to an “ absolute and uncontrolled” 
power over the church, on the part of the civil ruler ; but he fails to shew 
wherein the power of control can lie, according to his principles, except in 
the good will and pleasure of the ruler; for surely he will not contend that 
the presence of a few bishops in the House of Peers would serve such a 
purpose ; and as he holds that in return for the duties which civil rulers owe 
to the church, they are entitled to certain rights and prerogatives, we can 
only presume that among these rights is that of supremacy over the church, 
This, he must be aware, is the grand point in dispute between Erastians 
and those who hold the spiritual independence of the church; and we fear 
that without a radical change in the constitution of the Church of England, 
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this supremacy must remain unquestioned and uncontrolled. Mr Birks 
has dwelt with much eloquence on the incongruity of leaving the religion 
and Church of Christ at the mercy of a Parliament com of the most 
discordant materials, chosen by numerical majorities assuming to represent 
the will of the people. His main trust seems to be plaeed in the idea of 
a Christian monarch pledged by oath to the support of the church in an 
independent. House of Peers, and an established church represented by her 
bishops in Parliament. It is quite plain that our author's mind has been 
swayed throughout in judging of this question, by the ideas suggested by 
the monarchial form of our Government. We are strongly tempted to as 
what he would make of his ment were it applied to the constitution of 
the United States, where, in the ancient sense of the terms, there are no 
kings who reign, or princes who decree justice, no monarch on the throne, 
no coronation oath, no House of Peers, and no bishops with seats in Par- 
liameitt, Would he acknowledge this to be a Christian nation, even though 
the President might be a just man ruling in the fear of God, and Congress, 
chosen by the people, should enact their laws and administer their govern- 
ment in conformity with the revealed will of Christ? We greatly prefer 
our own mixed constitution of Queen, Lords, and Commons; but alas for the 
church theory which can only stand on British soil, and which evaporates 
on reaching any other shore ! 

Dr Brady's work is written from an opposite point of view. The author 
surveys the State Church in Ireland in all the stages of its past history, 
and exhibits a sad picture of national injustice, impolicy, et misgovern- 
ment, Though himself an Irish clergyman of no mean standing, he has 
boldly and successfully advocated the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
With nothing have we been more struck than with the cheering prospect 
suggested by his remarks on the influence which the removal of that esta- 
blishment is likely to effect on the Roman Catholic laity. “The Irish 
establishment,” he says, “‘ gives to the Roman Catholic clergy a terrible 
advantage over the Anglican priesthood. Every bishop and rector in the 
Irish Church is, in one sense, a pro ony te Rome, inasmuch as he 
appears to Roman Catholics as a visible testimony to the spoliation of the 
temples of their forefathers, ‘ thus preventing even now,’ as Lord Dufferin 
remarked, ‘if not in the person, at all events in the office, of every one of 
its ministers, an epitomised representation of an obnoxious domination.’ 
The Irish establishment serves also to maintain order and discipline in 
the Roman Catholic ranks, and while it exists, many Roman Catholic lay- 
men will feel it a point of honour to offer no opposition to the political 
efforts of their hierarchy, even when the views of the laymen fail to 
coincide with those of the priests. The removal of the establishment 
would give unwonted life and energy to the independent action of the 
Roman Catholic laity, and make Roman Catholicism in Ireland less ultra- 
montane, and more rational and domestic than it is. The votes of the 
Roman Catholic members, which are now alleged to represent too much 
the wishes of ecclesiastics, would, from the date of disestablishment, repre- 
sent more fully the wishes of laymen.” 


Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Horace Busane.t, D.D. London: Strahan 
& Co., ae Hill ; Sampson, Low, Son, & Marston, 188 Fleet 
Street. 9. 


Dr Bushnell is undoubtedly a man of true genius and of eminent ability. 
Both in America and in Britain, his works are widely circulated. His 
thoughts and illustrations are often very striking and beautiful, and the 
artistic skill of their setting adds not a little to their attraction. The reader 
feels that he is under the spell of a master of sentences, who possesses an 
affluent command of thought, which he pours forth with much fulness, 
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freedom, and power, in diction characterised by elegance, force, and per- 
spicuity. Whether he is a safe guide on the most important doctrines of 
theology is a different question. On the fundamental article of the atone- 
ment, he has, in his work on Sacrifice, given expression to sentiments which 
are contrary to those usually considered as orthodox, and these have been 
freely criticised in our pages. 

The topics, viewed under the aspectsin which the author contemplates them, 
have the recommendation of novelty of treatment ; and no one can read the 
discussions without enlargement and invigoration of mind. It is not by a 
mere exercise of ingenuity that moral uses are attributed to these and other 
subjects,—that the constitution of the universe is converted into a great 
moral educator, is exhibited as having been framed, and as conducted, for the 
moral benefit and blessing of the world. The moral uses were as much 
intended by God as the physical ; and the contemplation of them tends to 
produce a salutory, moral, and religious influence, by connecting creation 
more closely with the moral character of that intelligent, designing Being 
from whom it sprung, and who presides over it. 


Central Truths. By the Rev. Cuartes Stanrorp. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 1869. 


These discourses are not intended to form a consecutive series. The 
are miscellaneous, but the title, ‘Central Truths,” is given to them col- 
lectively, because they all mainly aim to set forth those elementary doc- 
trines of the Gospel from which all others seem to radiate. 

The volume is written in the spirit of the quotation from Strickland 
Gough (1730), on the title page : ‘‘ Where there is no visible truth wherein 
to centre, error is as wide as men’s fancies, and may wander to eternity.” 
It consists of thirteen subjects, each of which commences, not only with a 
text of Scripture, but with a passage of poetry ; a rhetorical art, we pre- 
sume, now adopted, after the fashion of our novel writers, by our popular 
religious authors, in adaptation to the fastidiousness of modern taste. The 
subjects include—Foundation Stones; The Apostles’ Doctrine; The 
Apostles’ Fellowship ; The Unction from the Holy One; Prevalent Errors 
on Justification Considered, &c. 

To abandon the central truths of the Christian faith is the tendency of 
the present day. That the essence of religion lies not in its dogmas, but 
in its living spirit, isa maxim now very popular, as if the fundamental 
principles of Christian truth were not the means by which God renews the 
soul, and maintains spiritual life in every age; or as if the old doctrines, 
which are unchangeably adapted to the wants of men in every period of 
the world, were not as suitable and necessary for them now as they were 
in all past ages, and will be to the close of time, unaffected by the progress 
made in natural knowledge or science. 

To this prevailing tendency the volume before us, in which the author 
assigns to the foundation truths of the Christian faith their due import- 
ance, is fitted to be an effective counteraction. It possesses varied elements 
of interest, well calculated to excite and keep alive the attention of the 
Christian reader. It is comprehensive and suggestive, sometimes quaint 
in style and thought, but without violating good taste ; it abounds in illus- 
trations of remarkable freshness, sometimes of singular beauty ; and it is 
occasionally enlivened by appropriate anecdotes, and by apposite quota- 
tions from favourite authers. 



























